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PRBFACB,'^. 

? ' ' 

^ The purposes for tfus stuOf are tibroe-fold: (1) To provide teachers with a sourcebook^ on 
their dialect; so that they can understand the fqrmaUties of Aklanon. . Witli supplementary se- 
minars and workshops, it is hoped that more concise and efficient curriculum guides can be 
prepared for the teaching of the veniaci3ar* Up tp'the present time there has been much dis- 
agreement aboi : such problems ?s the spelling of the vernacular, and it is hoped that conven- 
tions can ha established about the dialect through the'^gency of this present study. (2) To 
provide foreign learners o£ the dialect, paiticularily Peace Corps Volunteers or missionaries, 
with a reference grammar, covering;thc peculiarities of the sound and structure of Aklanon 
speecfi. (3) To provide linguists with a treatment, however basic or humble, nf a hitherto 
unresearched d^ect; aid hence to enrich the catalogue of Uterature available on the less- 
known languages or dialects of the world. 

" Like any paper or publication, i&is is an unfinished and\unending work, a part of an on- 
going and growing process. Tbe particular organization or expUnation of the phenomena of 
the Aklan dialect could very weU be debated and chang^. No doubt, as time gees on and m- 
terest'in the dialect develops, subsequent works.wiU be published nnd may surpass this paper , 
mis is not, then, to be co^idered-dther by the authors or by the readers-as a finished . 
treatise or an absolute statement about the Aklanon dialept; particularily since this edition is 
the result of much hurried effort to mtet a deadline and other requirements , . 

Tnis grammar will not be easy to read-as no grammar is easy to read. It has not be^ji 
made to be difficult, alihou^ it has bean made to be thorough. The reader docs not have to 
come to this book sophisticated in linguistic techniques, but if he kews with it, he should leave 
with a good deal of sc^iiistxcatibn; not only about Aklanon, but about lingiiistic mcthoos as well. 
The study is pr^ented in the ligbt of tfie above-mentioned purposes and qualifications in the 
hope that it may encourage those who abso\b it to make their own personal analysis of the ver- 
nacular, for it is only in personal struggle that understanding and knowledge arc found , The 
authors trust, then, that it will fill the expUcit and projected needs of the province of A»clan, 
'the U .S. Peace Coips, and any other similar interested parties . 

The authors wish to acknowledge gratefully the help of the following: 
Dr • Tommy Anderson of Philippine Normal College for his invaluable linguistic help in proof- 
reading and editing this paper, who is greatly responsible for the present format and a good 
. many ideas contained •herein* 

The United States Peace Corps for its .total support of this project, particularily m tne persons 
of: Dr. Richard Wilson, Mr. John Bossany, Mr. Allan Kulakow, Mrs. Theresa Boucher and 
Mr. Charles Shackelton. The Bureau of Public Schools, Manila in the person of its director 
Juan C. Manuel for their support. 

Mayor Federico O. Icamina and the Munic^l Council of KaUbo, who helped in a previous 
mimeographed edition o£ tiiis text. 

Prof John U. Wolff of-Comell University, Ithaca, New Ydrk, who gave several suggestions 
for various articles in this paper. 

Mr. Stephen J. Bana, Peace Corps Volunteer in Kalibo, for proof-reading the entire text and 
for suggestions about its format. Mr .'Thomas C. Marsliall, past P6acc Corps in Banga, Aklan, 
for helping in irreliminary research of the dialect. 

The various citizena of Aklan, for their informant work, gi/en freely and continually through- 
out the long period of thiu book's composition— to whom tliis book is heartily dedicated, 
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UhttTONB: PREUMINARY RBhaAI^KS ON-AKlIAK^^ ^ 

Ir'iSiCATlON OF AKLANON. Aklanon, which is spelled "Akeanon" by its writers, 
and pronounced /Akj^anon/ by its speakers, is spoken by some 360 thousand people in 
or bordering on the province of Aklan on tlie island of Panay in the Philippines. The dia- 
lect is somewliat understandable to tlic people of neighboring provinces and islands who 
speak any one of six West Visayan dialects. These dialects are a family of dialects 
whose ancestor might be called proto-West Visayan, which in turn was a member of the 
Ma lay o -Polynesian family of languages, to which such languages as Tagalog and Cebuano 
belong. . 

2. CHART: tViE MA LAY 0 -POLYNESIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. Before beginning 
any .formal comparison of Aklauonffo other dialects or languages, it would be best to see 
the dialect in its proper perspective, namely in its place today after many centuries of de- 
velopment ♦ 

Granting that language change is a long, slow process and that it is actually difficult 
if not impossible to, determine an actual "stage" of development, the following chart is 
meant as an outline of a very difficult to define evolution of proto-^anguages into pres- 
ept day Aklanon: ' ' 

proto-Ma l ayo"Polynesian (c* 3500 B>C.) 
proto-Polynesian pro£5-Indonesian (c» 1300 B,C.) . 



proto-Philippine (c, 200 B,CO proto-Malay 



Northern Philippine • Southern Philippine (c» 200 A.D.) 




I — ^1 ~1 

Central Visayan West Vi sayan Tagalic (c» 70i 

Ilocano Cebuano Ro mjblQrT ^^ /^^ Tagalog Malay Javanese 

Hawaiian Odioriganon Kinaray-a (current) 

It is our present purpose to show Aklanon's relationsliip to tiie otlier descendants of West 
Visayan. This examination will be cursory and no attempt will be made to go deeply into die 
problems of how or why tlie languages have changed since our purpose is merely to illustrate 
general similarities among these various sister dialects. 



See Unit Two for an explanation of our phonological transcription* 

2 

These dialects are found variously tliroughout tlie six provinces of the Western Visayasi 
Aklan (Aklanon), Antique (Kinaray-a and Hinaray-a), Capiz (Capisnon, a Hiligaynon -variant), 
lloil6 (llongo, anotlier Hiligaynon- variant), Romblon (Romblomanon on Roniblon island and 
S|tn Agustin^ Tablas; Odionganon in Gdiongtin, Tabias; and Loocnon-Alcantaranon in I^oc and 
Alcantara, Trblas respectively), and Negips Occidental (Hiligaynon). Despite tlic different 
names relating to the province in which the dialect is spoken, there are six basic dialects. All 
otlicrs are admixtures of two or more of tlie basic six (halccts. 
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3. REFLEX SOUNDS IN CURRENT WEST-VISA YAN DIALECTS. ' Otto Dempwolff, a 
linguist who researched wliat he called "Austronesian"/ the proto-tongue of such languages 
as Tagalog, Malay, Javanese, Hawaii^ and so on, established in his book^ several word 
lists conjecturing what the shape of many current words in the daughter languages used to 
look like. A brief list of them looks like this;^ ' ^ 

-AU^TRONESUN" MEANING 

*da^ fnuiden") 

♦hi^' Tred") 

\ • ♦•uda» C'rain") 

♦balay C'hall") 

♦bulan ("moon") ^ 

In this list we find in medial position: two fricative /^/ sounds (the one in *da^ , the other in 
^lii^* ), one instance of the /d/ sound (in **udan) , and nvo /!/ sounds (in *balay and *bulan) . 
In current West Visayan dialects find that Aklanon uses a fricative /jf/ sound in every word 
mentioned above in the medial position, the words now being: ^ 

"Aklanon" (1968a.d.o meaning ^ 

/da^ga/ • ("maiden") 

/pu^h/ . ("red") V - / 

/•u^an/, Train"). \ 

/ba^ly/ C'house^O 

/buf^n/ : ("moon, month") 

Hence, Aklanon maintains a fricative /^/ in the same position .as- in the first two word^ 
given^ but the remaining three words evidence a fricative /^/ also . In the Odiongan dialect 
of Tablas, Romblon we find the word /'udan/ used today. In current Hillgaynon-relafed dia- 
lects (llongo and Capisnon) we find the words /bal5y/ and /bulan/ in use. Searching further 
We find that these same miigaynon -related dialects use /I/ in' the same position whete Aklanon 
uses the /^/: . . ^ 

^ . "HIUGAYNON" (1968A.D.) MEANING 
/dalagaA fmaiden") 

/pulah/ - ("red") • ^ 

Alan/ fraln") 
/ /bal^y/ C'house") 
; /bulan/ ^ ("moon, month") 

Apparently the many sounds posited by Dempwolff /^, d, 1/ and others not discussed here, 
,had fallen together, at least m part in proto*West Visayan, and since then that particular 
sound has redivided itself^.into the current variety of sounds ii represents. Its current re- 
flexes are: generally /I/ in Hiligaynon-related dialects, /^/ in Aklanon, /r/ in Kinaray-a 
(spoken in Antique province) and Hinaray-a (the dialect spoken by the mountain people of Panay), 
/y/ in Romblomanon, and /d/, /r/, or /y/ in Odionganon. v^ery often, the words of each re- 
spective dialect differ by Just this one sound mentioned (tlie reflex) from words of the same 
rocflTnd meaning in the other dialects. 

^. r • ^ I ^ 

^ Otto bempwolff, VERGLEIGHENDE LAUTLEHI^JB DgS AUSTRONESISCHEN WORTSCHATZSS 
(1934-38) » t 

^ The asterisk (•) symbolizes a reconstructed forn\. As such it represents a postulated 
shape and cannot be pronounccdi \ 

-2 - 
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4. CHART: COMPARATIVE WORD LIST OF Cl^RRENT WEST VISAYAN DIALECTS. 
The following comparisons should illustrate the individual reflexes of each dialect* Note in 
some cases how borrowing from Hiligaynon, the "lingua -franca" of the West Visaya 8^ occurs: 



ENGLISH IflLlGAYNON KINARAY-A ROMBLON ODIONGAN AKLANON 



'maiden" 


/dalaga/ 


' /daraga/ 


/dayaga/ 


/rayaga/ 


/da^gd/ 


'wait" 


/huW 


/hurat/ 


/huyat/ 


/huyat/ 


/hu^t/ 


'fair 


/hulog/ 


/hurog/ 


/huyog/ 


/ ? / 


/hu^og/ 


'rain" 


/uUn/ 


/*ur5n/ 


/uyfifn/ 


/udSn/ 


/u^n/ 


'carry" 


/dais/ . 


/darl/ 


/day3/ 


/rayd/ 


/dajj^/ 


'wise" 


/*alam/ ' 


/*aram/ 


Alam/»» 


/ay am/ 


/^a^m/ 


'write" 


/sulat/ 


/surat/ 


/suyat/ 


/suyat/ 


/su^t/ 


'nearby" 


/lapft/ 


/rapft/ 


/yapft/ 


/dapft/ 


/^pft/ 


'cold" 


/lamlg/ 


/ramfg/ 


Vyamfg/ 


/yamfg/ 


/^mfg/ 


'house" 


/bal5y/ 


/bariy/* 


/bayiy/ 
/say£V 


/bayiy/ 


/sa^V 


'sin" ^ 


/sal^/ 


/sar^/ 


/ ? / 


'elder" 


/gulang/ 


/gurang/* 


/guyang/ 


/guyang/ 


^ /gi#ng/ 


•month" 


/bulan/ 


/buran/* 


/buyan/ 


/buyan/ 


/bu^n/ 


'only" 


/lang/ 


/lan^/*» 


/yang/ 

/yav/ay/ 

/ya'in/ 


/yang/ 




•ugly" 


/law'ay/ 


/raw*ay/ 


/ ? / 


/^w*ay/ - 


'evil" 


/la'in/ 


/ra*in/ 


/ya*in/ ' 


/^Mn/ 



? - form is not known to authors.^ 

** - form is possibly borrowed' from Hiligaynon. 

* - form cT)mes from Hinaray-a, the dialect of the mouniain people of Pa nay • 



5. OTHER SIMILARITIES OF AKLANON TO THE OTHER WEST VISAYAN DIALECTS. 
Besides the aboye-stated similarities of vocabulary, Aklanon*a kinship to the other dialects 
in the region can be established tlirough structure or grammar* 

First of all, with tiie exception of the third person pronouns, the pronoun systems of 
the West Visayan dialects arc identical: 

/ako/ "I*r • 

/kami/ "we '(exclusive)" 

/kite/ I'we (inclusive)" 

/ikaw/ "you" (singular" 

/kamo/ "you" (plural) 

The tliird person forms bear some similarities: 

ENGLISH I flLlGAYNON KliWlUY-A . ROMDLON ODIONGAN AKLANON 

"he, she" /siya/ ' /una/ /siya/^ /sida/ /imaw/ 

"they" /sila/ /sanda/ /sanda/ /sinra/ /sanda/ 



Secondly,- certain markers are identical in all of the dialects: 



/manga/ [ntiarks plurality] 

/nga/ ^ . [linking marker 

/sa/ [marks locations, benefactors and/or referents] 

/ka/ [marks enumerations, such as in "five chickens" - 

' ' /Umi ka man6k/] 

/may/ [marks possessives .or ^existential statements}* 

/tagi/ ' [marks a place or origin: "from" or "come(s) from"] . 



# - Odiongan dialect differs slightly in these cases, /nak/ is the linking 
markdr and /igwa/ marks existentials, though /nga/ and /may/ are 
also used due to Hiiigaynon influence. 



Thirdly, sentence structure and v/brd order are^^often very closely related if not identical. 
Note the close parallel in the following examples: 



/ 

(a) •^Where did you stay for the night?" 
where you / did^-lie down- 



/di*in 
/di'in 
/ri*in 



ka 
kaw 

ka , 
ka/ 



nag-higda'?/ 
nag-hinga'?/ 
nag-higra'?/ 
^lag-^ubog?/ 



a)IALECT) 

(mUGAYNON) 
(KINARAY-A) 
(OblONGANpN) 
(AKLANON) 



lu the above paradigm we find identical word order, similarities in the words for 'Vhere", 
identical forms for the past-aspea verb prefix (/nag-/), reflexes of th same root for the 
verb "Ue down" (AJdan6nl»cc^ted),^_andsimilar pronoun forms (Kinaray-a excepted). 



0>) 



"I feel/shy before ladies because Tm s^ilTyoung^ 



shy 



/nahuya* 
/nahuya* 
/nabnda' 
/nahuya* 



I (Rm) plural lady 



1 



ako 
ako 
ako 
ako 



sa 
sa 
sa 
sa 



manga dalaga 
manga daraga 
manga rayaga 
manga da^^aga 



since voung^still. ^ 

kay bata* pa ako./vTHL^) . 

hay bata* pa ako. /(KIN.) 

kay bata* pa ako./(ODNG.) 

'ay bata* pa ako./(AKL.) 



In this paradigm die word order is idenUcal; the pronoun^form (/ako/), referent marker (/sa/^ 
and plura] marker (/manga/) are identical in botli sliapaand use; reflexes of die same root 
exist widi the words for "girl" and "shy"; die words for^"young" and "still" are die same. 



(c) "I will have you teach me." 
will-^cause— teach I 


(Rm) 


/ma— pa— <udlo* 


ako 


sa 


/ma — tudlo* 


ako 


1 


/ma — pa— turo* 


ako 


sa 


/ma— euro* 


ako 





Lno./ 
kanimo. / 
imo./ 
kimo,/ 



(HIUGAVmN) 
(KINAR/Y-A) 
(ODIONGANON) 
(AKLANCN) 



- 4 - 
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In this final paradigm, the future-aspect verb prefix (/ma*/) and the causative infix (/pa/) 
arc the same; reflexes of the same root exist for the verb "teach*' . In Hiligaynon and 
Odionganon the referent marker (/sa/) precedes an oblique case of the pronoun (/imo/), 
while ix: Aklanon and Kinaray-a there is a special class of pronouns (/kimo/ and /kanlmo/ 
respectively). 

6. THE VOICED VELAR FRICATIVE. A Ithou^ Aklanon has many similarities to its 
sister dialects stemming from proto-West Visayan, it maintains one difference from them, 
wimely the voiced velar fricative, or tlie fricative HI sound, - spelled "e" by the Aklanons. 
This sound is cerulnly not unique since it is found ju at least five other Philippine dialects* 
and also in other languages around the work:.^ Yet it is unique for the Western Visayas and 
belongs in any definition of the. dialect since it is one of the main cljaracteristics of the dialect^ 

Although a further discussion of tliis sound occurs in the next unit on Phonology, no dls* 
cussioL about the <iialect: would be complete if one were to omit a few of the so-called '^tongue 
twisters" vhat the local people utter to challenge foreign learners of the dialect: 

(a) ENGLISH: "The carabao is wallowing in the mud hole." \ 

AKLANON SPELUNC: "Ro acwang naga-eugiaeo'g sa cugan-eugan." , , 

TRANSCRIPTION; /ro 'auwaug iSaga^^^fig sa ^ganj^ugin/ • • 

Oj) ENGLISH: "Tbe brown sugar is sticking in the f ryiiig "pan. " . / 
AKLANON SPELLING:'"Ro kaeamay nagakueoeaput sa kaeaha." - / 

TRANSCRIPTION: /ro kaj{-,irnay nagaku|(u^put sa kaj^ahaV ^ / 



7. THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF AKLANON SPEECH. AkUnon is not spoken unifonxdy 
throughout the province or its surroundir^ areas. Variations exist which do not directly re- 
late to speech or meaning, such as charLges in tone, pitch and gesture. In niany cai^etf'^ese 
differ from town to town or even from barrio to bariio. 'No study of any kind exhsts to show^; 
exactly what these differences are, and where, how or why they occur. ~ Generally, they fall- 
outside of the province of this work. . ^ ^ \\ 

However, various forms of "purity" of the dialect occur wherever the dialect is spokeai 
and these can be recorded, "piey are aiscussed here either because they are necessary for 
an. understanding of the degree to which our present paper ap][>lies to a particular mode of// 
speech, or else because* they are interesting in themselves. Three sucb dimensions exist 
with regard to the differences of spoken Aklanon. -i 

7, 1. THE DIALECTAL DIMENSION* This book records Aklanon as spoken in or around 
the vicinity of Kalibo. To the degree that other forms of the dialept differ from Kalibonhon 
or Kalibo Aklanon they will not be adequately cc/ered in the discussion of tiiis book, l^alibo 
Aklanon is not "conservative" in the 8cit$e that it evidences borrowing from other dialects, 
nottbly Tagalog and Ilongo, and also has a good deal of colloquialisms. Yck it makes/a good 
mode! for general Aklanon speech, since it sunds between strictly^conservative forms and 
those which evidence extremely heavy borrowing from ether dialects . 



^ ITBAYAT of the Batanen Islands; ISNBG of Apayao; MANOBO of Westen; Bukldnoii; SAMAL 

of Southern Sulu; andSAGADA of Northern Kakanay. Pr. L. Reld, personal interview.) 
5 Notably, Borneo, Madagascar, some southern German dialects and in some Spanish jdialect» 



5 - 
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Because of thlB, the dcfinitioii of •^urity^ Is rcUtlYC to the Morxnatlon oUalned for and 
used in this book. We do not mean to imply that Kallbo Aidanon is the •'pure" or "classic" 
form, but only that itis the model for this present work. Siflce JCalibo is Uie geographical, . 
economic, educational, and poUtlcal center of the province of Aklan, there.is Justification 
for such an approach. 

• T^e following is a CHART OF DIAIJSCTAL SIMILARITIBS THROUGHOUT THE AKLANON 
LANGUAGE COMMUNITY: ^ 

*^ ^ ' 

(1) Aklanon which has borrowed from otiier dialects (such as Tagalog 
and Uongo) to some degree, and' also has certain idioms and abbre- 
Tiations based on more conservative forms is spoken in the towns of: 

Kallbo 

New Washington 
Numancia 
Sapian (Capiz) 

(2) Aklanon which has borrowed far less from other languages and has 
' " been more or less conservative, retaining forms used during the 

pasf forty or so years, is spoken in the towns' of: 
Altavas ibajay (southwestern part) 

Balete Makato 
Banga ^ Malay 

Bauh' Madalag 
y/ Lezo Malinao 

/ libacap Tingalan 

(3) Aklanon whicli has borrowed a great deal, though in varying degrees, 
^ " * from Hillgaynon-related dialects is spoken in the towns of; 

Alcantara (Tiblas, RbmbloiO 

Jamlndan (Capiz)" ' ^, 
Mambusao (Capiz) 
Sigma (Capiz) 

' ' (4) Aklanon which has borrwed a great deeli thougji in varying degrees, 
from Kinaray-a related dialects is spoken in the towns' of: 
Buruanga 

IbaJay (northeastern part) 
Nabas 

. ^ Pandan (Antique) 

Looc (Tablas,- Romblon) 

7^ 1. THE' AGE DIMENSION. The second dimension runs* throii^out every. individual area 
where Aidanon is spoken* It is a cross -section of all native speakers, and divides them gen- 
erally into three groups: tlie older speakers (over 55 years old), the middle-aged speakers 
(over 30 but under 55 years old)', and th'e young speakers (under 29 years old). Hie older 
speech Is cliaracterlzed by so-cialled "deeper words" (words that are considered archaic), 
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more Invol^td or complex sentence structure, and slower speech with higher intopation. 
Hie middle-aged speecli is considered •'sUndard" and is generally used in exchange convcr* 
saUons, witha hi^ degree of English or Spanish insertions. The young ^eech i» charac- 
terized by a good degree of Tagalog or English borrowing, an abundance of shortened forms 
(which might be termed ••slang'*)» and shon sentence structures* » 

7, 3. THE PRESTIGE DIMENSION. The third dimension also runs throu^^out die Aklanon- 

spcaklng community and involves what is thought to be a ••pure" or "classic" form of the 

dialect. It is used by religious in sermons and by politicians in campaigns. Anyone_4ttcmpting 

to speak in the vernacular at a formal occasion is socially.obligcd to speak in this form cr may 

be subject to ridicule, since English is.tbe most commonly accepted (and expectecQ form of 

formal communicationt Prestige Aklanon is characterized by: 

. 

(1) use of what is thought to be a "classic" or pure form of the dialect. , 
For example, of the three possible words for •province"— ^pro^iiaya", 
"lalawigau" 0>orrowed from Tagalog), and "cacawigan" (reconstructed 
according to general Aklanon derivational rules)-- the word ••caeawigan" 
is considered "classic" due to the presence of the fripative /</-s6uhd. 
Generally, where two words exist, and one of them has the /^A the ' 
/i/^ord would be preferred, since'it is considered ''de^" or "pure." 

(2) use of .longer, more Involved or complicated structures. 

(3) in cases where a choice exists between /d/ and /r/, as in tfie imarkers 
••ro'Vand "do", tfte /r/«form is preferred, the /d/-form being dismissed - 
as baby-Ulk or "inapa" (T'inapa*/) . /d/-forms are generally considered 
colloquial or careless in formal speech or cpnvcrsation. 

(4) the same hitonation and spe^ used by the older speakers of the dialect 

it has been the general intention of the authors to record in this text the grammar and 
structure of current Aklanon as spoken in or around the town of Kalibo by members of the 
middle-^ged community, who represent the most acceptab|e,and Idiomatic forms of stan- 
dard Aklanon. Other differences or admixtures have generally' not been taken into. consid- 
eration, except in certain instonces where close parallels occur, and where such differences 
are noteworthy. 

,^ ^ ' 

S. SUMMARY. Aidanon is the dialect of some 360,000 pe<^le in of near the province 
of Aklan on the northwestern portion of Panay.^ It is also spoken by Aklan settlers on Palawan - 
and Mindanao— especially in Bukidnon and Surigao.*^ It is characterized by a fricative /g/ 
sound, but otherwise shares many similarities to thc other five West Visayan dialects. The 
dialect exists in several forms or' dimensions, however the Aklanon spoken in or abound ;he 
town of Kalibo by the mid le-aged population is generally under analysis in this present work. 
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^ UNIT TWO: PHONOLOGY, THB SIGhaFlCANT SOUNDS OF THE AKLANON DIALECT^ j. 



1. INTRCMXJC ^ORY RBMARKS* It is the intentioa of this paper to present the various 
sounds of Aklanon In ts ^ple.a manner as possible. Keeping in.mind the generai nature of 
the audience, no attempt has been made to go deeply into the science of phonetics . In most 
cases, where they are identical orrery proximate, the sounds of English irf e used as models 
for the sounds of AkUnon. This is done since most of those who may be usin^this book have 
a good knowledge of the sounds and structure of American En^sh. In those cases where the 
sounds significantly differ from those of Bn^ish, certain general linguisUc descriptions have 
become necessary, and they are employed. 

It would be best to advise the reader at the ^ery beginning that two sorts of writing are 
used in this book: the LOCAL SPELLING (the way the native speakers of Aklanon generally 
write down their dialect) and a PHONEMIC TRANSCRIPTION (a way of writing down the act- 
ual aounds uttered by the native speakers, which has been devised by linguists). Generally, 
ths local {spelling will be used in this paper. However, wherever such spelling would be in- 
complete for the purposes of linguistic analysis, transcription of the actual.sounds is used. 
This and the foUowing two units make use of such transcription. Spelling is marked by quo- 
' tation marks (as in 'Tbakae^' .for 'T)uy- in English), while transcription is marked by slantirig 
lines (as in /baka^/ for "buy" in English). 

The most ccmmoa and essential types of sounds are described (a) by being voiced or 
Toiceless, and (b) by their points of articuJation (based on virtiere they are pronounced in 
the mouth): 

voiced implies receiving sound vihrations from the larynx or voice box. 
voiceless implies no; reccivLig any sound from the voice box, but merely 

ffyfi^ining the sfAiod from its own point of articulation. 
bilabiai means the sounds articulated at the upper lip by tlie lower lip. 
dental^ means the sounds articuluted at the teeth. ^ 
alveolar , means the sounds articulated at the alveolar ridge ^e gum t>ehind 

the upper teeth) by the tongue, 
velar means tlie .sounds articulated towards the lack of the nioutli by the 

velum or uvula (appendage at the end of the velum), 
gl ottal means the sounds articulated deeper in the throat, usually by the 

open or closed position of tlie glottis. 

For tliosc who would like to delve more deeply, further research into more formal texts is 
recommended. 

2. STOPS. The ch;^ractcristic feature of a stop is a complete cutting-off of tiic outgoing 
air stream. ^ 

2, 1. /l>/' THB VOICELESS BILABIAL STOP [spelled "p" by Aklanons] is formed by closing 
the lips tightly and is never aspirated (spoken with a puff of breath) as iu English initial /p/ . 
Hence, tlie AkUnoa /p/-sound is like the American English /p/ as found in such words as: 

"ta£, stcj), clap, sp^» spend, spoon, sgan** 



^ Most of tlie matcri;;! iu tliis and Uie following unit has been adopted from THE STRUCIDRE 
OF AMERICAN ENGUSH (Francis, 1958) where such material applies to tlie iinguisUc phe- ^ 
nomcna oi AkUuon. 
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2,2. /b/ IHE VOICED BILABL^L STOP (spelled by, Akl a nons J is formed like /p/. but 
with the addition of voice* I1)e Aklar.on /b/ sounds like the English /b/ in such words as: 



••but, bat* tab,^ 



-stub^-- 



-w^T" abduct. 



abandon*^ 



Some MINIMAL PAIRS in Aklanon between the /p/ and /b/ sounds are as follow«s: 



INITIAL /p/ SOUND 
/pa/ [particle: "still, yet**] 
/p^kay/ Trice seeds") 
/poto/ C*rice cake") 
/pa^5/ ("red ant") 
/pun5*/ ("fuU, filled up") 

MKDL\L/p/ SOUND 
/*^p5-/ [verb causative particle) 
/^apifd / Ccul with a wide swing") 
/ifupak/ (Vmash") 
/Up6k / ("easily torn") 

FINAL /p/ SOUND 
/xakbp/ ("cover") 
/tuhfip/ ("leak") 
/sapsap/ ("chip, chop*') 
/sipsip/ ("sip, suck") 



INITIAL /b/ SOUND 
/ba / [expression of disbelief] 
/W^y/ ("build, construct") 
/boto/ ("vote") 
fl^^/ [question particle] 
/bun6V ("stab") 

MEDIAL /b/SOUNT) 
/ibS/ ("accompany") 
/j(abid/ ("pass before one's eyes") 
/ifubak/ ("hasten maturation") 
/tab^k/ ("across; tlic other side**) 

PKNViL/b/ SOUND 
/tek6b/ ("knife cover, sheath") 
•/tuh6b/ ("hole") 

/sab^ab/ ("lap up, drink [of animalf ) 
/sibsib/ ("cct grass down to tlie roots") 



' 2, 3, A/ THE VOICELESS DENTAL STOP [spelled "t"^by Aklanons] is usually formed by 
bringing the tip of tlie tongue against tlic back of tlie upper teeth « In any position in a word 
it is unaspirated, unlike the English /t/, which is usually aspirated at the beginning of a 
word* It sounds somewliat like the American EngHsS: /t/ in the. words: 



^sit 



pit. 



flat 



outdo, stand. 



step" 



witli the exception tliat the English /t/ is alveolar (i)ronounced at the alveolar ridge behind 
tlic teeth) while tlie Akianon /t/ is dental « ^ 

2,4. /d/ THE VOICED DENTAL STOP [spelled "d" by Aklanona] is formed like /t/, but 
with tlie addition of voice, as in tlie English words: 

"do, ^^fif bed, said, bedbug, bleeding" 

with the exception tliat tlie English /d/ is alveolar (like the /t/) and the Aklanon is dental. 
Some MINIMAL PAIRS in Aklanon between tlie /t/ and /d/ soimds are as foUov/s: 



INITIAL A/ SOUND 
/ta'o/ ("don't know") 
/UtoV ("tattoo") 
/tak6p/ ("cover") 

MEDIAL A/ SOUND 
/tailorig/ Ctlued?') 
/sil;i/ ("site, place") 
/date'/ ("rich; a ruler") 
/bat6ng/ ("large rope net") 



INITIAL /d/ SOUND 
/da'o/ [a town in Capiz] 
/datoV ("rich; a ruler") 
/dak6p/ ("catch") 

MEDIAL Ai/ SOUND 



/udlong/ 
/fiida/ 
/dadoV 
/bad6ng/ 



("straight") 
("silk") 
[nickname] 
[nickname] 



2G 



» FINAL M SOUND 
— ^V^pat/' ("jump, dive'*) 

/iMt/ ("ransom; pay price for*^ 

/panic/ ("skin") 

/•utcJt/ ("flatulence") - . 



PINAL /d/ SOUND 
/^pad/ C!b« distant") 
/^d/. rdigii^?") 
/panid/ ("page") 
- /utM/ ("cut into segments") 



2 5 /k/ THE VOICELESS VELAR STOP ^[spelled "k" by Akianons] is formed by placing 
the b^ck of the tongue firmly against the velunu Hie exact point of contact varies, depending 
on neighboring sounds; but in all cases, the /k/ of^Aklanon is unas^irated. and sounds like 

the Americ^JEnglish /k/ [spelled "ck" or "c"] in the wojds: ' ^^--^^.^ _ 

"pack. tickle,. stock. tactic. exacting" 

2 5 NOTE: Sometimes. whcn"&e^/Jc/-sound precedes the Voiced velar fricative /^A some 
Akianons pronounce the /k/.sound as^vSTCELESS^YELAR FRICATIVE [/x/j, as in the words: 
/ak^nA-C^Sklan!!) somdtimcsi pronounced [ax^n] ^ 
/muk^t/ ("open^pcthe'eyes") sometimes pronounced- [mux^t]-\ 

/•inak^n6n/ ("speak AIcirnon«>-soroetimes.erono^ 

Hence, this sound is ah aUophone^^n^ther^waj^pronomcin^ of the AA-sound, and^^^ 
be transcribed in brackets as [x] (signifying an aUdphone) iath<3:iha^ in slanted lines (signi- 
fying a phoneme) . (See Unit Three for an explanation of these terms .) 

•2 6 /K/ THE VOICED VELAR STOP [speUed "g" by Akianons] is formed Uke the /k/, but 
witii the addition^otvoice. Also Uke the A/, the exact point' of articulation depends upon the 
neighboring sounds, lilouuds generaUy like the American English /g/ in the words: 

-god, grain. gable. , ta£. pi|pen" 

Some minimal pairs in Aklanon based on the /k/ and /g/ sounds are: 



.lNITL^L/k/ SOUND 

/kabiy/ ("hopefuUy") 

/kabi'i/ ("last mghtl!) 
. /kam6/ ("you" [plural]) 

/kutom/ ("intense" [of color J 
MEDIAL /k/ SOUND 

/abokado/ ("avocado") . 

/baka/ ("cow") 

/bako^/ ("cook in bamboo") 

/maka-/ [ability verb prefix] ("ctn") 
^/naka-/ [perfective verb prefix] 
'^ "^ FINAL /ir/ SOUND 

y^ubakA ("liasten maturatiDn") 

/tabak/ ("long curved knife") 

/tu^ok/ ("look. stare'O 

/tab6k/ ("across; tlie other side") 

/ha^Wiak/ ("iaugh boisterously") 



INimL /g/ SOUND 
/gab^y/ r^oat with") 
/gabi'i/ ("nig^> evening") 
/gam5/ ("niessy") 
/gutom/ ("hunger") 

MEDIAL /g/ SOUND 
/abogado/("l-awyer") 
/baga/ ("glowing embers") 
/bago^/ ("coconut shell") 
/maga*/ (^vill") [ftiturc verb prefix] 
/naga*/ [prcsent;.*imperfective verb prefix] 

FINAL /g/ SOUND 
/|(ubag/ C^ist") 
/tabag/ ("wild, undomifiticated") 
/tu^og/ C'sleep") 
/tab6g/ * ("scare away") 
/ha^ghag/ Cloosely woven")- 
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2,7 . tl THE GLOTTAL STOP [usually only spcUed in medial position as by Aklanons] 
is produced by an abrupt cutting-off of air by the glottis, or vocal bands- Although it Is actu- 
ally qiiite frequent in English, it goes unnoticed since it is ik* essential to meaning and since 
no real minimal pairs exist! In English, it oftca appears at tiie beginning of words which are 
spelled as beginning with a vowel; particularHy when one is giving contra stive stress as in- 
•T said,*am\ not •is^l" It also occurs between the two parts erf the negative expression oftei\ 
written as "hnh-hnh" which we would transcribe as /•a"ah/« 

The glotul stop is generally not spelled out in the common writing of Aklanon, It never 
is spelled out when it occurs in initial position of words; and no common spelling has been - 
adopted to represent it in final position of worils, though some have tried to introduce tlie 
Tagalog system of accentuation, the grave /V used to show final glottal stop, while the acute 
ri is used to show stress • The word pronounced /bata/ (meaning "bathrobe") wculd be 
spelled 'IxiU", while the word pronounced /bata*/ (meaning •^oung") would also be spelled 
•iau", or else "ball" by those few who try to note the difference in pronouhciation. Since, 
the general practice, however, is to leave the final glottal unmarked and to understand which 
word is meant through context, we must accq)t it as such, since history has proven that com- 
mon or general practices endure. This form of spelling obviously presents the foreign learner 
with some difficulties, but he will have to learn the differences just as the Aklanon child does, * 
through practice and discovery by context. 

Since our present unit is concerned with the pbonblogy and structure of spoken Aklanon 
it is linguistically essential to adopt some symbol which can be universally used for the 
glotul stop in all positions! Our choice has been^the PI since itiwill remind. the foreign ' 
learner, of its presence, and yet will not interrupt the native q)eaker*s reading or under- 
standing of the examples. Some authors (like Reid and WolfO use the symbol /q/, but use of 
this symbol has proven confusing to both foreign learners and native speakers alike. Wc jus- 
tify our use of /*/ because: (a) it adequately represents the glottal stop and yet is not cumber- 
some to the rcad(£r; (b) it causes both native speakers and non-native learners of the dialect 
to pause anc^ evaluate its meaning, since, after all, it is a true consonant and is so crucial to 
many words^deserves transcription and treatment;*and (c) it can be quickly learned and under- 
stood and should not long interfere with the reading <rf the examples. We hope this transcrip- 
tion will be acceptable tc all users of this text. 

Note the following minimal pairs contrasting the glottal sound with other sounds; 

INITIAL ri SOUND CONTRASTED \VITH INITIAL /h/ SOUND 
AV [exclamation: 'Vhatl"] /ha*/ linterjection: "yes?"] 

r^^val ("taste; receive due") /tagam/ ("soak") 

/*alfn/ ("' 0 what?; find the matter") /hsOta/ ("inove from; evacuate") 
PxxmSin/ ("repeat; undo") ftamiSn/ ("finished; accomplished") 

AwaV ("space") /hawa*/ ("give way") 

Ay5g/ ("sift out") /hayilg/ ("clear; established") ^ ^ 

pMxa^/ ("present; already existing") /huna'/ ("thought") 
MEDIAL./*/ SOUND CONTRASTED WITH MEDIAL /h/ SOUND 
/ba*o7 ("snail") /hahoV ("odor, smell") 

/ka*on/ ("cat") /kabon/ ("case, carton") 

/bug*at/ ("heavy*') /bughat/ ("relapse, get sick again") 
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MEDIAL GLOTTAL SOUND CONTRASTED WITH ITS ABSSNCE _ ^ 
/bag'o/ ("new") /bagb/ ^ ('^before, prior to") 

/ha^'o/ ("pesUe") /ba^o/ [a type of lizard] 

/man'o/ C^iow much? to what degree?**) /mano/ ("right" [opposite of lef^) 
/ta^as/ (Vild, irresponsible'^ /ta^s/ ("seep through"^ 

FINAL GLOTTAL SOUND CONTRASTED WltH ITS ABSENCE (OPEN VOWEL) 

/bagaV riungs") /baga/ ("glowing, enabers") 

/bahoV ("odor, bad smell") /baho/ ("bass Ifiddle], low sounding") 

. /bangkoV ("bencji, seat") /bangko/ C*bank [for money]") 

/bataV ("young, youthful") /bata/ ('*bathrobe") 

/sakoV ("hurry, rush; be busy") /eako/ ("sack") 

^ /tuboV ("growth, interest") /tuboA ("sugarcane") , 

FINAL GLOTTAL SOUND P.l CONTRASTED WITH FINAL /h/ 
/lintiV ("lightning") /lintih/ ("goggles") 

/pa^V r«»scsr") /pa^h/ ("red ant") 

2,7. NOTE: There are actually three sorts of final vowel sounds in Alclanon, those that 
are closed v;ith the glottal sound, those that end in final /h/-sound, and those that are open. 
The criterion far making this distinction is drawn from the phenomenon of suffixation. When 
final suffixes are added, for example /-an/ or /-on/, each type of vowel behaves in its own 
way. ^ 

(1) THE GLOTTALIZED VOWEL SOUND usually shows consonant geminatiorf (see Unit 
Four, Section 9)— /bataV» for example; when suffixed becomes /kabata"an/, or /puti'/ 
becomes /kaputi**an/. 

(2) THE VOWEL FOLLOWED BY /h/ also shows consonant gemination— /botoh/ generally 
is pronounced as /botohhan/ or /basah/ becomes /basabhon/. 

(3) THE OPEN VOWEL is usually lost (if an /a/) or changed to a semivowel (if /i/ or /o/]!- 
/pangasawa/ becomes /paugasaw^on/, /iti/ becomes /it^an/ , and /tubo/ becomes /katubwan 

3. FRICATIVES. The characteristic of a fricative is noise produced by the stream of 
breath passing tlirough the constricted opening between an articulator and a point of articula- 
tion. When fricatives are voiced, two kinds of sound are present at the same time: the voice 
or glottal tone, and the local friction-noise. 

3, 1. HI THE VOICELESS LABIO-DENTAL FRICATIVE [spelled as "f" by Aklanons, though 
sometimes reduced, and, hence, spelled as "p"] is produced by bringing the lower lip close to 
or against the edge of the upper teeth, so that the breath passing through may be heard^. The 
sound is not native to Akfaaon, but has been adopted occasionally in initial position only in such 
words as: 

/frangkah/ Cl)e frank") /farenhiyct/ ("Falirenheit") 

/filipinas/ ("the Philippines") /filips/ ("Philips") 

Very often, thid fricative is reduced to a stop /p/ as in: 

/pcrmi/ ("always"), from the Spanish "firme" 
/presko/ ("rcfresluag"), from the Spanish "fresco" 
/petsa/ ("dace"), from tl)e Spanifih "feclia" 
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3,2. hi THE VOICED LABIO-DENTAL FRICATIVE [spelled "v" by Aklanons, except when 
reduced to the /b/-sound and is also spelled as "b"] is made like /f/, but with the addition of 
voice. Although the sound is not native to Aklanon, it does occur in certain names as a result 
of overcorrection based on English pronunciation of Spanish spelling. The distinction between 
hi and /b/ has been lc::l m Spanish for several hundred years, though there ts a distinction 
retained in the spelling* Where the Spanish spelling evidences a "v", some words are pro- 
nounced with hi rather than the Spanish and natural Aklanon /b/: 

/davfd/ ("David") /asevedo/ ("Acevedo") 

hiVXoTi . ("Victor") /valentln/ ("Valentine") 

Most often, however, it remains in both spelling and pronunciation as the stop /b/ just like 
in the original Spanish pronunciation (though not in the Spanish spelling): ' 

/blsaya'/ ("Visay^^n"), fromjhe Sp::nish "Visayas" 

/bisitaV ("visitor"), from the Spanish "visiu" 

/biolin/ ("violin"), from the Spanish "violin" 
/bolkan/ ("volcano"), from the Spanish "volcan" 
/bapor/ ("ship"), from the Spanish "vapor" 
/abokado/ ("avocado"), from the Si^nish "avocado" 

3, 3. Isl THE VOICELESS ALVEOLAR •SIBILANT [spelled "s" by Aklanons] 1^ usually made 
by producing a somewhat deep groove in the center of the tip of the tongue, forming a channel 
through which a stream of air is directed at the lower edge of the upper front teeth. The tip 
is variously placed, depending on the position of the /s/ In the word being uttered; in some 
cases the speaker himself varies the position as a matter of personal preference. Sonve com- 
mon Aklanon words with the /s/ -sound are: 

Isl IN INITIAL POSITION ^ ^'^ 



\ 



/sanda/ ("they") 
/samll/ ("uste; cry") 
/si'in/ ("where?") ' 

Isl IN MEDIAL POSITION 
. /asdh/ ("smoke'*) 
pistwl C*baby chicken, chick") 
VgisiV ("torn") 

Isl IN FINAL pgsmON 

/ba^s/ ("sand") 
/g^tas/ ("milk") 
/polfs/ ("police") 



/sapat/ C'auiinal") 

IsilakI . (^'sunlight, sunsliine") 

/simbah/ Cgo to church, worship") 



\ 



Aslii/' 

P\s6tl 

/pusS*/ 

pdXx^sl 
/hugas/ 
/pu^os/ 



/'rsaltV) 
("Uttje, small") 
(*T):|;oken [glassware or china]") 



(Tjack up, reverse") 
("wash off [dishes]") 
C*worth, value") 



3, 3« NOTE: Sometimes the pronunciation of thQji|/ -sound is made by directing the strei^m 
of air against the alveobr ridge, ratlier than against the teeth, producing a sound akin to the 
English /sh/ aS in "sheet" or "she" making the VOICELESS FRONTO-PALATAL SIBILAN'd 
This is only a variation of the /s/-sound, and hence it would be an lallophone transcribed as 
[sh]. No true minimal pairs exist in the dialect to warrant its treatment as a separate phd** 
nemc. AlUiough this typ? of ailophonc might be considered common in some c^ses, it is 
looked upon as carelessness of pronunciation and would not be accented in formal or more' 
prcstigous speech. Wc only mention it here to account for its occurance as an allophone^of 
the /s/-sound in some Aklan speech commurtitics. \ 
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3, 4, HI THE VOICED VE LAR FRICATIVE [spelled "e" by Aklanons] has been mentioned 
in the first unit as a sound unique to Aklanon among the West Visayan dialects. It is produced 
by placing the back'df the tongue firmly against the velum, (much like for the /k/), and passing 
a stream of breath through tlie resulting constricted opening, plus the addition of vo?ce (much 
like the /g/)» It could be called a,/'PRICATlVE or for matters of exemplifying its pro- 

nunciation to the beginner, a "GARGL3D /0/-SOUND", It occurs in all positions: 

INITIAL /j^/ SOUND 

/^•ay/ (^dry, withered") /^ab'as/ ("fresh [from the seaf ) 

/^gnat/ ("fever") /^'ung/ ("ask permission") 

/^ubot/ ("understand") , /^.^m/ C'incubate, hatch an egg") 

/iaV&s/ ("homecoming-gift") /^unang/ ("mire, mud") 

MEDIAL /g{/ SOUND 

/•a^am/ ("wise, intelUgent") /•a^oka'it/("egg shelH 

/ba^y/ ("house") /ba^ng^w/ ("rainbow") 

/ku^on/ Tcooking pot") /du^6m/ ("dark, not bri^it") 

. FINAL /^/ SOUND' ^ 

/buro^/ ("jellyfish") ' /bu'fij^/ fget, fetch") 

^ /damo^/ C'thick") /hab6^/ fTilanketV) 

/Puto^/ ("shortened, clipped off") /suga^/ ("gamble") 

Some foreign learners of the dialect, seeing the /^/ spelled \s "e" and also having great 
difficulties in reproducing the sound accurately at first, pronounce the /i/ as a /y/-sound. 
Although the /y/ exists m anotlier West Visayan dialect (Romblon) as a reflex of many Aklanon 
/^/-sound words, the introduction of this /y /-sound into Aklanon can be seen as a fallacy in 
the following MINIMAL PAIRS: ~ - 

/^abi/ C'special; single out") /yabi/ ("key") 

/^waV ("[spider] web") /yawaV ("Satan; devil") 

/•a^am/ ("wise^, intelligent") /*ayam/ C'dog") 

/tu^oV ("drip, drop") , AuyoV ("soy sauce") 

/hab6g[/ ("weave") . /hab<5y/ C'tlirow, heave") - , 

/sa^sa^/ ("iron") /saysay/ ("relate, narrate, tell") 

Folk linguistics in nearby provinces (and sometiipes in Aklan itself) relates that AUanon 
does not have an /l/-sound, that it only has /^/. They deduce this from the fact that Aklanon 
has a /!/ even where most of the oth«r West Visayan dialects have /I/— as in /salamat/ for 
"thank you" (which 'is /salamat/ in Aklanon) or /lang/ for "just, only" (wliich .s /^ng/ in 
Aklanon). This tenet is simply not true. Even if many instances of /I/ in other related dia- 
lects occur as /i/ in Akbnon, Aklanon still maintains a distinction between the /I/ and /i/ 
and contains both sounds, as can be seen in the following MINIMAL PAIRS between /i/ and /I/: 
/^aiu/ ("coconut oil") /lana/ ("wool") 

/^ok6/ ("recline on all fours") /lok6/ ("fool") 

/ha^foV ("lizard") /haloV ("mixed") 

/paj(57 ("eraser") ' /pal^V ("flat-nosed**) 

/da^daj^/ ("strike with intermittently") /daldal/ ("long-winded [talkerf) 

We shall come to tins again when we discuss the /l/-sound (in Section 6, this u^it). 

Although we called the /i/ a "fricative ///", it differs sliarply from the actual /g/-sound: 
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INITIAL /jf/ SOUND 
/ifabl/ ("special; single out") 
/^na/ ("coconut oil**) 
/iaaolc/ (**lmving famished eyes") 

MEDIAL /ft/ SOUND ^ 



INITIAL /g/ SOUNO 
/gabi/ (the "gabi" plaiit] 
/gana/ C'deslre, taste") 
/gusok/ C'rib'O - 

MEDIAL /g/ SOUND 



/^d^V/ ("organize; set up framework") 

/^ioi/ ("dried fish") 

/hu^s/ ("perspire") 

/sa^V ("blame; strain out") 

Au^an/ ("rain^O 

/bu^os/ C'alternate, change off") 



/bagay/ ("tune (an instrument J*) 

Mgoi/ C'coQonut shell game") 

/hugasA ('Vash off [dishes]**) 

/sagaV ("divide, dismember") 

/•ugan/ ("light [weight J*) 

/bugos/ ("counterfeit^ fake") 



FINAL /</ SOUND 

/bako^/ ("slash, whip") 
»/bungo^/ ("deaf") 
/buso^/ riarge s^cd") 
/•iso^/ ("move bacbvard") 



FINAL /g/ SOUND ^ ^ 

/bakog/ ("bone [of fish]") 

/bungog/ ("stupid") 

/busog/ C'satisfied, full [stomach 

/•isog/ ("courage, daring; belligerency") 



This sound is rightfully thought by people from other dialcct-§p caking areas to be a prin- 
cipal characteristic of the Aklanon tongue. A great deal of its overall vocabulary bears the 
sound. Words in' the proto -language (see Unit One, Section 3 and Appendix 2) which contained 
/I/ or /d/ have-reduced to the /^/. This change is also a phenomenon which lias occured mere 
recently. Certain words Borrowed from the West have been Aklanonized or assimilated, Ir 
the Spanish — • 

"lagare" has become the Aklanon /^gari/ ("saw [tool in carpentry f) 

"corral" has become tne Aklanon /kor^^/ ("fence") 

"casar" has become the Aklanon /kasa^/ ("marry") ' ^ 

Due to the people's spelling of the /^/-sound as an "e", the common man-on -the -street some- 
times calls out to "Victory Joe" as "Hi, Joe", actually pronounced /hi Jo^/, 

Wejiave shown how the /^/ appears in all positions above. However, it principally occurs 
with tlie vowels /a/ and /o/. It rarely occurs with the /i/, usually only with suffixes: 

/bak^V , ("be bought for") which is from "bakae" plus the suffix "-i" * 
/hamba^i/ ("be spoken to") which is from "hambae" plus "-i" *" - c 

The relationship of the fricative /^/-sound and the. Aklanon /I/ -sound is discussed later on 
in this unit. Section 6. Further discussion also occurs in the next units, particularily Unit 
Three, Section?, Numbers 4-5. ^ 



3,5. /h/ THE VOICELESS GLOTTAL FRICATIVE [spelled as "h" by AklSn^] is formed 
with the oral cavity toUlly unobstructed, and with a verv slight fricative sound. Very often 
there is no fricative sound at all, giving the impression of a voiceless or "open" vowel. 



We have already compared this sound with the glottal stop to some degree, 
lustrations or »v6nIMAL PAIRS are as follows: 



Further 11* 



INITIAL /h/ SOUND 
/hapfn/ ("cover") 
/hiio/ ("tluread") 



INITIAL/*/ SOUND 



/•aplh/ 
/•llo/ 



("side vitJi") 
("orplian") 
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MEDIAL /h/ SOUND MEDIAL /*/ SOUND 

/bah«^/ fbig, Urge") rtnmk, footlocker") 

/^hln/ Told coconuO /^'in/ Cwicked, evil; ugly*^ 

/tah(J/ fginger tea'*) /ta'8/ Tgive") 

FINAL /h/ SOUND ^ PINAL 7^/ SOUND ^ 

/lintlh/ rgoggles**) /lintlV C?iglitniiig*0 

/pa^/ CredanfO /?»^V Tcraser'O 

When an /h/-sound occurs in the final positiob, it is usuaUy not speUed by Aklanons. How- 
ever, when suffixes are added, this /h/ becomes quite apparent and gets into the spelling: 

"simba(h)- CVorship^O •'simbahanr Tctoch^O 

•'eskuylaCh)" ("student") . "eskuylahan" ("school") 

"tinda(h)" ("goods for sale") "tlndahan" ("naarket Dplace]") 

"iba(h)r ("accompany") "kaibahan" ("companion") 

"basa(h)" ("read") "basabon" ("wUl be read"). 

•tjj^oOi)" C*vote") "botdian" CVill be voted for") 

"tawo(b)" : ("person") '^wohon" ("populated") 

Because of this phenomenon, the /h/ is transcribed phonemicaUy on any words which, when 
suffixed, take an /h/. The reader is referred to our previous discussion on the three differ- 
ent types of vowel sounds in Aklanon (this UDit,,;Section 2, 7 . NOTE) . 

4. AFFRICATES arc not native to Aklanon. They have been borrowed from other lang- 
uages and produce a great deal of difficulty for those , unskilled m pronouncing them . In many 
cases, foreign words having affricates have been reduced or changed to combinatiqna of local 
sounds which are easier to pronounce or reproduce., However, with the rise in Uteracy and 
greater contact with other languages, the sounds have become adopted and are phonemes of 
the language, since their mispronunciatl^ is already considered foreign by most speakers.. 
They deserve at'ieast cursory treatment. ' 

An affricate is basically a 6t02_(see section 2? this unit) with a release which is mifflciaf 
iy slow enough to produce a momentary fricative effect before the next sound b<^s. 

4, 1. /c/ THE VOICELESS ALVEOLAR AFFRICATE [speUed "ch" by Aklanons, or else ^7 
"ts" if and when it is reduced] is formed by bringing the tip of the tongue to the alveolar 
ridge (somewhat near the poeition for the English /t/), and then immediately withdrawing it, 
but somewhat more slowly than in the release of the English /t/, so that a distinct but brief 
fricative sound is heard. It is equivalent to the "ch" or "tch", "t" or "ct" of the EngUsh: , 

"hatchet , church , pitcher , picture , nature , ben^" 
The symbol we have adopted for our transcription is /c/, since: (a) the "c" is otherwise 
unused in Aklanon spelling, except as a substitute for the /k/-soimd; (b) a similar symbol 
(/if/) is commonly used by linguists; and (c) it is easUy acccssable on the typewriter. The 
/c/-sound is marginaUy phonemic, occuring in the foUow|ng<*ord8 in Aklanon: 

INITIAL POSITIO N ^ ^ 

/cicarmi/ ("puffed pork rind") /caca/ ("tlie cha-cha dance") 

/cans/ Yj^J^ce, raffle*') /ca/ ("tea") 
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MEDIAL POSITION . 4 
/lecfin/ ("roast pig") " /caca/ ("the clia-cha dincc^") 

/cicarSn/ ('•puffed pork rind") /picay/ ("endive. [local pecliay plantf) 

FINAL POSITION 

^/caxc/ ("chiurch") /k»c/ ("catchl** [need In Baseball gamcj 

Sometimes the reduction, of /c/ is to the local /ts/-sound combination, as in: 

/litsSn/ ("recast pV')t instead of /lecCn/ 

/tsa/ rtea"), instead of /ca/ 

/tsitsarCn/ ("puffed pork rind") instead of /cicar8n/ 

However, there are some words where the reduction is unacceptable to native speakers, 
and hence the /c/-sound becomes definitely phonemic to Aklanon: 

/cinelas/ ("sandals"), is never pronounced /tsinelas/, though sometimes /sinelas/ 

/ceki/ ' ("check"), is never pronounced /tseki/ 

/cans/ C'chance, raffle ticket"), inr never pronounced /tsans/ 

/caca/ ("the cha-clia dance"), is never pronounced /tsa-tsa/, 

4, 2. /J/ THE VOICE& ALVEOLAR AFFRICAtE [spelled "JT by Aklanons, o:: else "dy" If 
and when it is reduced) is formed in the same manner as /c/, but with the addition of voice. 
It is equivalent to the "J", "dg", "g",. or "go" spelling of the same sound in Ens:lish words: 

"]:Jdg_e, badges, pledg_ed, gentle, Jack, range" 

The symbol we have adopted for the sound is /J/ sinc<^ this letter is not native to the Aklanon ^ 
alphabet and si^ce Aklanons themselves use the letter to represent the borrowed sound and/or 
spelling. Since it is our present purpose to transcribe spoken 'Aklanon and not written , the 
adoption of this symbol with only tliis affricate sound represented by it seems justifiable. Note 
the transcription of the sound in the following words: 

INITIAL POSITION 

/jaj/ Ciudge") /Joyn/ TJoin, enter") 

/jas/ - t'jazz") /janctor/ fjanitor") 

/jet/ rjet") /jo/ C^oe") 

/jeri/ ("Jerry") /jorj/ ("George") 

MEDUL POSITION 



/enjCy/ ("enjoy, have a good time") /eyjaks/ ("Ajax") 

FINAL POSmON 
/Jaj/ (;;judge") /Jorj/ ("George") 

Quite often the /j/-sound reduces to the native /dy/-8ound corabinatiocr, as in: 

/dyanitor/("Janitor") /dyoyn/ ("Join, enter") 

/indyoy/ ("enjoy, have a good time") /dyo/ Hoe") 

However, as with the /c/, there are some words where this reduction to /dy/ is unaccep- 
table to native speakers, and tlie /j/-sound can be considered phonemic [margijially] to the 

^^^^^/iet/ ("Jet"), never /dyet/ /Juwn/ ("June"), never /dyuwn/ 

/Jiyp/ ("JeepTt never /dylp/ /Jaj/ ("Judge"), never /djrady/ 
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5, NASALS* In the production of a nas«l» the cacal cavity is completely stopped at the 
loint of articulation; but with the velum lowered, both air and sound pass throu^ the nasal 
avlty and out of the nostrils. Nasals occur in the same positions where stops occur « There . 
ire three in Aklanon, 

/m/ THE VOICED BILADL*L NASAL [spcUed^'m'' by AlOanons] is produced by closing 
lie lips tightly while the velum is lowered and the larynx (vocal chords) produce voice. It 
)ccurs in all positions in Aklanon, as can be seen in the following examples: 

L 



INITIAL POSITION 

/mahl^/ ("dear, expensive") 

/mana/ [enclitic particle:"it is said".] 

/mati/ ("eye") 

MEDL\L POSITION 



("foreman^ lord, master") 
("green beans") 
("become strong or healthy") 



/amo/ 
/baniuk/ 
/tihisog/ 

FINAL POSITION 
/an'om/ ("six") 
/•inCm/ - rdrink") 
/ha'om/ ("prepared, ready") 



/mltlang/ (^pronounce") 
/minuroV ("settlement, sitio") 
/mukiix/ ropcn up the eyes") 



/bampang^lay; play witn") 
r/8um*Q^ (^ve enough, satiated") 
/sumwan/ ("tinder- log")' 

/gistom/ CTnmger") 

/tanom/ ("plaut") 

/*a^am/ (%rtse. InteUigent") 



5, 2. /n/ THE VOICED DENTAL NASAL [spelled* by AUanons] is made wi^ the tongue 
in position for Aklanon /d/, but with the velum lowered, and voice from the laiTnx. Again, 
like /m/ it occurs in all positions: 



INITLVL POSITION 
/na/ ("now" [panicle]) 

/namfik/' ("mosquito'*) 
/nlgo/ ("winnowing basket") 

MEDIAL POSITION 



/an'om/ 

/anwang/ 

/sin'o/ 



("six**) 

("carabao**) 

("who?") 



FINAL POSITION 



/-(h)an/ 
/ngipon/ 
/bangon/ 



[common suffix ]\ 
("tooth") 
("arise, get up!*) 



/niswak/ ("extremely thin") 

/nusnus/ ("scrub") 

/nu^Q^ C^egrct") 

/•into'/ ("wheedle, convince") 

/•intok/ ("small, short") • 

/sunlog/ C*tease") 

/-(h)on/ [common suffix] 

/sip* on/ ("mucus; cold [sickness]") 

/tipon/ ("gather, collect**) 



5,3, /ng/ THE VOICED VELAR NASAL [spelled "ng"oyAklanons] is formed with the 
>ack of the tongae against the velum, which is slightly dropped so as to open a passage from 
iie pharynx to the nasal cavity. As in the case of A. gy i/f the exact point of articulation 
• lepends on the environment with ueighborhig sounds. In English /ng/ never appears initially 
it does appear medially and finally as in "singing" or *!tbing") and presents English speaking 
earners of Aklanon and otlicx Philippine languages with some degree of difficulty in articula- 
ion. Such foreign-learners of tlie diaicct wiil need to practice the sound in all positions: 
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INITIAL POSITION 

/nga/ [linking niaikex] 
/nga^n/ ("name'*) 
/ngagngag/ ("palate [of mouth r) 
/ngawa/ ("wonder, marvel at") 

' MEDIAL POSITION ^ 

/banged/ ('Ijecause [of]") 
/bangos/ ("milk fish") 
/mingaw/ ("lonesome, lonely") 

FINALPOSmON 



/bu^ng/ ("medicine") 
/ku^ng/ ("insufficient, lacking") 
/singsing/ ("ring") 



/ogiloV C'gum [of mouth]") 

/ngiya'/ ("laugh senselessly") 

/ngisi/ ("laug^ silently") 

/ngu^ob/ ("growl, roar") 

/hanga^/ ("joke") 

/'ungod/ ("very much [so]") 

/sungod/ ("pout, mope") 



-/maBgmang/ 



("idiot") 
CVall") 



5,4. MINIMAL PAIRS BASED ON THE VARIOUS NASAL SOUNDS: 



/dingding/ 
/alibangbing/ C'buttcrfly") 

L 



/m/-SOUND 

^ /mo/ -("ymir") 
/mana/ ("it is said" [particle]) 
/mano/ ("right [opposite of "left' 
Ama/ ("father") 
Aimah/ ("field, plantation") 

/n/"SOUND 

/na/ [particle: "now"] 

Aiman/ ("repeat, do again") 

AinaV . ("there, over there") 

/mana/ [particle; "it is said"] 

/bu^p/ ("moon, montli") 

/nusnus/ ("scrub") 

ip\m66/ ("flesh") 



/n/-SbUND.. 



]) 



/no/ / 

/jUlV3i/ 

/nan6/ 
/^/ 



[Ug marker ^*isn*t that so?"] 
(^'his/hers'^) 
.{"what?") 
("his/iiers") 
("go ahead, pj;ecede") 



/hg/-SOUND 



/nga/ 
Annang/ 
;Aniga7 ' 
//manga/ 
/bu^ang/ 



[linking marker] 
(*l)e confused; become crazy") 
l"child") 
[plural marker] 
("cock fight") 



/ngusngus/ ("v/hine, whimper") 
/*ung6d/ ("very much [so]") 



Since Americans lu»ve difficulty in differentiating the /ng/-sound and an /iig/-sound followed 
by a /g/, the foUowiiig minimr^I^pairs are iiiduded for the purpose of drilling tliose who find 
such pairs difficult: 



/ng/-SOUND 
/bangaV ("vase, jar") 
/ffangaw/ ("fly") 
/manga/ [plural marker] 



/banggaV ("Ambush") 
/^nggaw/ ("vinegar") 
/mangga/ C'mango") 



NOTE: Although our transcription follows that of tlie local spelling (namely "ng") for the 
voiced velar nasal, it sliould be recalleti tliat tnese two letters represent a single sound. We 
follow tlic local spelhng m our transcription since it is so readily accessable on tlie typewriter 
The standard linguistic symbol for the voicM velar nasal is /f)/. 
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6. /!/ THE VOICED ALVEOLAR LATER/^L ' -lied "1" by Aklanons] is made with the 
tip'of the tongue touching the alveolar ridgc» but w« in opening on both sides to permit some 
passage of air. It is similar to the English /l/-somid in the words: 

"^Ica 9 link » . loot , glance , black p 



lesson" 



^nce, 

but with the ton^e ^et in the position to mdke an /i/**sound rather than in the position to make 
an /a/"SQund as in |£nglish. 

We have already mentioned that folk linguistics spmetimes holds that Aklanon has no /\/, 
that it only has /j^/. We pointed out that this was simply not true (see this ujiiit, Section 3;4). 
First of all, we find /I/ in an environmeiit with /i/; we rarely, if ever, find /^/ in the same 
sort of environment. Note /I/ occurs in l U positions witli /i/: 



INITIAL POSITION OF /I/ ' 

/libak/ ("gossip, backbite") 

/libang/ ("console, assure") 

/likdus/ ("indirect") 

/limog/ ("voice") 

/likfid/ Cljack") 

MEDL^L POSITION OF /I/ 



Ailila*/ ("raise, nurture, bring up") 

/alima/ ("hand") 

Ailing/ ("charcoal") 

Ailihi/ C*late, afterwards") ^ 

FINAL POSITION OF /!/ 

/barfl/ ("gun; shoot") 

/puril/ ("lie, deceive") 

/tiltil/ C'chip [off J') 



/llbag/ C'off key, flat^O 
/libod/ ("wander aimlessly") 
/liloV • ("whirlpool") 

/limpak/ C*chiP» small piece [of something]") 
/ilbhanjT/ ("dilute") 

/♦ilaV ("like, Idvfc, want") 
/•Uo/ ("orphan") 
A)litawo/ ("bachelor, sire") 
/*uli!/ ("return; go home") 



/kawil/ * ("deep sea fishing") 
/sutn/ ("naughty") ^ 
/pensU/ ("pencil") 



Secondly, minimal pairs can be given which show both /I/ and /^/ to be significant pho- 
nemes of Aklanon: 



OCCURANCE OF /I/ SOUND 



OCCURANCE OF /j/ SOUND 



/lapad/ ("liquor, alcoholic beverage") /^paL(\/ ("wide, exp-'nsive") 
/pala/ ("shovel") /pa^-/ [prefix denoting "fond 0^*) 

N.B. Other minimal pairs of /^/ and /I/ have been given in tliis unit. Section 3,4. 

Thirdly, m current Aklanon the /I/ can be a morphophonemic variant of /j^/ whenever the 
process of infixmg " -in-' " occurs or wlienever a word witli with medial /^/ undergoes the 
])rocess of metathesis: 



. RQOT"AVORD WITH 

/^{a'gaV ("boiHn water") 

/^hCig/ ("naughty, misbcliaved") 

/^mot/ ("mosff") 

/su^<5U/ ("enter") 

/pu^os/ ("worth, value") 

/baf(os/ ("revenge") 

/bu^s/ ("alternate") 



MORPI^OPHONEMIC VARIANT WITH /!/ 

/Iflia'gaV ("boiled in water") 

/iinahfig/ ("acting iiaugtity, misbeluving") 

/linumot/ ("covered witli moss") 

/sudlan/ ' ^ ("will be entered") 

/pus Ian/ ("will be given value") 

/basJan/ ("will be revenged [upon]") 

/buslan/ ("will be alternated witli") 
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Furiher explanation of these last two forms of morphophoneinic variantB can be found in Unit 
Fouri Section 7,4 discusses the change of /^/ after the nn; infix, and Section 8,2 discusses 
the process of metathesis • ^ 

^ These three illustrations should adequatelyr^rove that /!/ is^a real phoneme native to cur- 
rent Aklanon speech • TJie idea tl»t l^ j is the true Aklanon souna, and that /I/ is not native 
may have been bom in the folk linguistics due to the idea that '^ure Aklanon" or prestige forms 
of die dialect generally make use of words containing the Itl or •'ca" sound, 

?• /r/ THE VOICED ALVEOLAR FLAP [spelled -r- by Aklanons] is produced by the tip 
of the tongue, which* briefly touches the alveolar ridge, along with voice from the larynx. In 
some areas close to Kinaraya or among Hinaray-a speakers, the tip of the tongue is set . 
momentarily into vibration, which produces a trill , but tlus is not the case with typical Akla- 
non, and this trilled /r/ would only be an allophone of the /r/ sound, and might 6e transcribed 

as't??]. ' 

The usual Aklanon /r/ is somewhat approximated in the' following English words: \ 

"latter, nwttcr, fatter, fodder, e^ted" 

or the British English pronunclatiort of "very", 

Aklanon has a veiry limited vocabulary with tlie initial /r /-sound, most of tlie words being 



/relos/ ("scci:et pocket*^'- 
/renta/ ("rent") 
/repulyo/ ("cabbage") 
/resibo/ (rreccipt'O ^. 
/rllis/ rraiU>^"ay]") ' ; 

/rlma/ ("breadfruit") 
/ripa/ C'raffle-) 
/ritaso/ ("leftovers") 
/riklamo/ ("complaint") 
/rosa/ ("rase; pink") 

This above list just about constitutes all the words with initial /r/ in current use in Aklanon, 
The only native words which begin with /r/ are the topic marker, the deictics (place words), 
and an enclitic adverb: ' 
/ro/ (topic marker], with an alternate form /do/_ 



/raya/ ("this (near me]") /daya/ 

/ruyon/ ("that (near us]") ■ /duyon/ 

/ran(h)5V ("that (near youf ) /dan(h)r / 

/ratfi/ ("that (far away]")* /dat(5/ 

/riya/ C'bcre (near me J') /diya/ 

/runaV f tJier<5 (near usf') /duna'/ 

/rinliSV (**tliere [near youj") /dinh£V 

/rit^/ ("tlierc [far awayi") /dit6/ 

^ /ray6n/ (bonscquently") /dayfir/ 



However, even if these forms Imve alternates in /d-/, tlie alternate /d-/ form Is not part of 
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borrowed from fpreign languages: 
INITIAL /r/ SOUND 

/radya/ frajah") 
/ransio/ ("spoil, rot") 
/rayna/ ("queen") 
/rayos/ ("spoke [of a wheelf) 
/regalo/ ("giftVjL . 
/regular/ 'C'consistent, normal") 
/rehas/' ("iron bars") 
/relihiyon/ ("religion") 
/rebolusyon/ ("revolution") 
/relo/ ("clock, [wristjvyatch") 
/rosarito/ C'rosary") ■ 



PRESTIGE AKLANON* To the above list can be added aU abbrcviaUons or contracUons plus 
their own particular alternate forms, such as: 



/dang/ 
/ding/ 
/don/ 
/dikara/ 



/rang/ .[abbreviation: ro akon nga] 
/ring/ [abbreviation: ro imo nga ] 
/ron/ [abbreviation: ruyon ] 
/rikara/ [alternate form: riya ] 
and so pn* 

Once again, however, the /r/-form is preferred to the /d/-form In more formal speech, . 
' The /r/-sound occurs quite fr^uently in non-Initial positions of many words both Indige- 
nous to Aklanon and borrowed from other languages. 



MEDIAL /r/ SOUND fnative words] 

/barang/ ("voodoo") 

/burf/ rburl palm") 

/girlng/ C*indcnted; ruffled") 

/gurfi^/ C'rouigh") V 

/hirijf/ . rdull, not sharp") 
/matafi«ng/ C'just, righteous") 

/paraw/ ("sailboat") 

/saring/ ("afford") 



MEDIAL /r/ SOUND (borrowed words] 



/•arte/ 

/'arado/ 

/baraha/ 

/karit6n/ 

/diretso/ 

/harana/ 

/•obrah/ 

/siguro/ 



("art, craft") 
C'plow") 

(^playing cards") 
Cyheel") 
("straight [ahead]) 
("serenade") 
(•Vork, labor") 
(••probably") 



The final /r/-sound generally occurs in foreign-borrowed words: 
FINAL /r/ SOUND 



/•asukar/ ("sugar [white]") 
/kohfessSr/ ^confess") 
/'est^r/ ("live [at], dweir!) 
/harbov/ ("harbor; port") 
/lugdr/ ("place**) 
/meyor/ C'niayor") 



/panglab^r/ (*Vash face [with towelf) 

/pasyar/ ("promenade; wander") 

/preparer/ ("pr<^)arc") 

/samar/ ("Samar") 

/tumfir/ C*take medicine") 

/tuk^r/ ("play [an instrument J*) 



AlUiough folk linguistics narrates the /r/ is not a native Aklanon sound, and that it is 
borrowed fromioreign languages, we find from the above stated examples that /r/ is, in 
effect, a significant phoneme of current Aklanon speech, Tlie theory of folk linguists not 
onlv is contrary to certain given facts, it even runs counter to tne idea of prcstipc Aklanon 
wWch makes use of and prefers /ro/ over /do/, and xlio /r/-forin words over their possible 
/d/-form alternates,. 

This brings us to the end of our discussion of Uie pure consonant sounds. !n Uie fol- 
lowing sections, we siiall discuss Uie vowels and tlie semivowels, wliich are significantly 
different phonemes from Uie consonants. Vowels are Uie forms which allow consonants to 
• be truly perceived and heard. A consonant, standing alone, is an extremely difficult sound 
to hear. 
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8* SEMIVOWELS or VOCOIDS are different from vowels in tbat they' are not found^ln the 
center or nucleus of a syllable, and are always found In a consonantal position (that is, "they^ 
are'always in the same syllable with a true vowel). They also arc of briefer duration than 
a voweh • . * 

8, !• /w/ THE VOICED LABIOVELAR SEMIVOWEL is formed by rounding tiie Hps iligWy 
while raising the dorsum of the tongue toward the velum, and then moving it rapidly into'pc* 
sition for the next vowel. It might be considered a consonantal veision of the Akianon /o/- 
sound. It occurs in all positions* and is also spelled "w" by Aklanons: 



\ 



INITIAL POSITION 

/wa#r/ ("left fnot right f)' 

/wa^oV ("eight") 

/walig/ ("very young coconut") 

/waka^/ ("blabber") 

MEDIAL POSITION 

/•away/ ("fight") 

/•awas/ ("overflow") ' 

/•awat/ ("cumbersome") 

/*iwiV ("tail") 

HNAL POSITION 
/•ayaw/ ("leave behind; don'tl") 
/uwttw/ ("dip up and down"), 
/libakaw/ ("Libacao [town in Aklan/*) 



/wasak/ ("cracked up, destroyetf«) 

/was^ag/ ("scattered") ♦ 

/wisik/ ("spriakle with fingers") 

/wasay/ ("axe") 



/bawa^/ ("forbidden") 
^awang/ ("garlic") 
/•asawa/ '("spouse") 
/tawoh/. ("person") 

/•isfw/ (*T)aby chicken") 
/asawasaw/ ("shower, rairi liglitly") , 
/baliwbaliw/ ("ridge of nose^) 



There is no occurence of /wo/ Initially known to the authors^ and only the word /tawo/ con- 
tains such a combination. Even in this last case, the combination' produces a diphthongirlar 
effect as /uoo/. 

8,2. /y/ THE VOICED FRGNTO-PALATALSEIvflVOWEL [spelled "y" by Aklanons] is 
formed by bringing the front of the tongue close to the palate and back part of the alveolar 
ridge, with the tip pointing toward the upper teeth. The degrees of separation between the 
tongue and palate and between tongue and teeth are influenced by the environment with the 
next cr following vowel. It may be considered a somewhat consonantal version of the 
AklanoEf /i/-sound. It occurs in all positions: 



INITIAL POSITION 

/yabl/ ("key") 
/yasyas/ ("milled rice") 
/yaya/ « ("nursemaid, annny") 

MEDIAL-pOSmON 
/bayiw/ -("firother-in-law") 
/buy6t/ ("grab, hold") 
9buyon/ ("dumb, speechless**) 
/piyong/ ("close the eyes") 



/yelb/ rice**) 

/yoyo/ Tyo-yo") 

/yublt/ ("gossip maliciously") 

Ayam/ Tdog")- 

/ayad/ C'^lx, improve") 

Aya/ ("here") 

/*uyon/, ("approve, conform; like") 
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FINAL POSITION " 

/paypay/ rbeckon, call with hand'O /puypuy/ Ttired muscles**) 

/baybay/ C^beach") /panJy/ C'Panay [islandf) 

/saysay/ ("tell, narrate, relate'*) /baboy/ fpig") 

9. VQWE15 have two basic characteristics which distinguish them from any other soi' 
First of all, they are formed without any stoppage of the oral cavity or any constriction " 
narrow as to create local sound. Secondly, 'they are syllabic or nuclear in that they r^^ 
most prominent sounds in the syllables to which they belong, when taken individually. 
Aklanon, no syllable exists without a vowel, and with tl^e exception of diphthongs <see I _ 
10), there is only one vowel per syllable. Just about the only ej^ception to this is the hiss so 
commonly used to catch the attention of another person, which is syllabic, but which has no 
vowel at all: /pssst/. 

Aklanon has a toul of five vowel sounds, three of which are native to the dialect, and two 
of which have been adopted under Spanish and/or English influence, but which have^ccome 
phonemic to at least some degree. Before treating each vowel individually, it is best to view 
the criteria or dimensions of vowel sounds: 

(a) HIGH, MID, and LOW refer to the tongue hsight or the height of the higjiest part of 
the tongue during the pronunciation of a vowel. In the English words 

"beet, .bit, bait, bet, bat, bot" 
we see the tongue dropping successively (along with the* jaw). These six sounds can be sep- 
arated two-by-two into the quaUties of: .HIGH' (*^ect - bit"), MID (T»it - b^'*), and LOW 
("bat-bot"). 

0>) FRONT, tENTRAL, and BACK refer to the part of the tongue which is highest during 
' the pronunciation of the vowel, whether it is towards the front, middle or back of the mouth. 
FRONT Cbeet"), CENTRAL ("bet"), yid BACK ("boot*'). 

(c) TENSE and LAX refer to the degree of relaxation of the tongue in uttering a vowel. 
Generally open syllables have tense vowels, while closed syllables have lax vowels. For 
example, in the word /si'in/ Twhere**) in Aklanon, with the syllabification beingysi-'in/ 
we find the first /i/ open in its syllable (with no consonant following it and attached to it), 
but the second /i/ is closed (preceded by the glottal /*/ and followed by the /n/). Hence, the 
first /i/>/si^— /, is TENSE, while the second /i/, /-^in/ is LAX. Since no vowels differ ^ 
solely with regard to tension, it is not necessary to specify this in the definition of each vowel 
sound. That is to say, any vowfcl can be either tense or lax, depending on its environment. 

(d) ROUND and UNROUND refer to the lips^-whether they arc relaxed or spread. How- 
ever, all Aklanon back vowels are round, and all front and central vowels are unround, and 
10 further specific|ui<MHsTiecessary. 

'^XcTTSNGand SHORT refer to the length of pronunciation, which depends very much on 
the individual environment of each vowel. In general, the tendency is that stressed vowels 
are longer than unstressed, and that open vowels are longer than cilosed. For example, the 
word /sa^amat/ or "saeamat" (**thank you'O in Aklanon has three /a/-sounds. The syllabifi- 
cation of Uie word would bo /sa--^i— mat/ with the stress on the penultimate syllable, llicre 
•are two open vowels (sa-) and (^-^ and one closed (mat). Of the three, /^/'s vowel is 
the lonfrest because it is both open and stressed . Of the remaining two, /,sa/*s vowel is 
second longest, beaiuse it is open, though not stressed; and /niat/*s vowel is the shortest 
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because it Is closed and not stressed » 

9, /i/ HIGH FRONT VOWEL [spelled "i" by Aklanons] is similar to the sound in the 
English "seat" or "beat" (when tense in Aklanou), except tliat the English is somewhat diph- 
thongularized; and similar to the sound in the English "sit" or ^'h^" (when lax in Aklanon)^ 
It occurs in all positions in AWanon words: 

INITIAL TENSE /i/ ' INITIAL LAX /i/ 

/•ibah/ ("accompany") /it/ [object marker] 

/•ikog/ ("tail") /*ltlog/ ("egg") \ 

/•ilong/ ("nose") /*iswag/ C'movc overp 

N*B. Tcclimcally speaking, the above examples are not "Initial" since they arc all 
preceded by the glottal slo]i/\/. However, in spelling the glottaJ^i^ not transcribed, 
and hence these are initial sounds to most Aklanons • * 

MEDIAL TENSE /i/ * KiEDlAL LAX /i/ 



/bill/ ("cost, be worth") /bikwa^on/ ("clumsy, unskilled") 

/sipa*/ ("kick") /tik^jd/ Tgi'^zard") 

/bihod/ ("caviar, fish eggs") /sugid/ ("tell, relate") 

/pitsay/ ("native lettuce, endive") A>ahin/ ("part, sector, section") 

N.B. The word transcribed /pitsay/ is also pronoimced /picay/ and th^ syllabification 

in either esse is /pi— tsay/ or /pi— cay/ lca\dng the vowel sound operf. - 

FINAL TENSE /i/ FINAL LAX /i/ 

/bull/ ("buripalm") , /putf/ C'white") 

/siki/ ("foot") . /'iliiV ("urine") " - 

/'agi/ ■ ("pass by") /tubiV ("water") 

N.B. Technically speaking, the final lax /i/ examples are not really "final" in tliat 
they are followed by the glottal st9p /*/. Once again, we give way to the most common 
form of spelling which leaves the glottal stop untranscribed, and considers die final /i/ 
in these cases as literally "final". \ 

9, 2. /c/ MID FRONT VOWEL Ispelled "e" by Aklanons] is similar to the sound in the 
English words "saj^" and "tlic^" (if and when it is tense in Aklanon); and simibr to the sound 
of English "said" and "dead" (if and when it is lax in Aklanon) . The sound i a generally 
somewhat diphtliongular wlien it is tense. 

The sound was not native to Aklanon and was borrowed, but since lias become phonemic. 
At least one minimal pair exists to show its differentiation from the /i/-sound: 

/pareV ("compadre, godjrother") /pariV ("priest") 

The sound does not occur initially, even in borrowings, which reflect only die /i/ . However, 
it does occur medially ajtid finally: 

MEDUL TENSE /e/ MEDIAL LAX /e/ 

/fell/ ("Fely" [girl's name)) /ccki/ ("check") 

/pcna/ C'Punishmcnt") /Jet/ ("Jet") 

/pwede/ ("wortJiy; aU right, can be") /perini/ ("always") 
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FINAL TENSE /e/ H Only tense form finally; no occurance of lax /e/ finally g 
/fc/ [nickname for "Fely"] ' /sigt/ Tgo ahead, go on") 

/kalye/ ("street") /turpe/ C^olt, knave; stupid") 

/pwede/ ("worthy; all right") ^ /pare/ pal, buddy") 

* The fact that the /e/ is at least m^ginally phonemic to Aklanon can be seen in that pro- 
nunciation of the /i/ in its place on a stressed syllable in borrowed-words is unaccqjtable: 

/pwede/ C'worthy; all right") is never pronounced /pwidi/, though sometimes /pwedi/ 
/sigS/ ("go on, go ahead") is rarely pronounced /sigf/, and when it is, this form 
is not considered formal, but rather illiterate instead. 

However, in an unstressed syllable /i/ and /e/ could lS<t called "unpredictable allophones", 
in that the /i/ may replace the /e/-sound: 

.("all right, can be; worthy") 
("d9lt, knave; stupid") 
("street") 
rkey")' 



/pwede/ or /pwedi/ 

/turpe/ or. /turpi/ 

/kalye/ or /kalyi/ 

/lyabe/ or /lyabi/ of /yabi/ 



^Some borrowed words offer no alteratives since they are now so well known: 

/ceki/ ("check") is -never anything else , • 
/jet/ ("jet") is never anything else, 
/bet/ ciet, wager") is never anything else. 

9,3. /a/ LOW CENTRAL VOWEL (UNROUNDED) [spelled "a" by Aklanons] occurs as in 
the vowel sound of tlie following American English words: - • 



"far, 



father, 



bomb. 



cot. 



not. 



dock , top j 



ah*' 



It occurs in all positions in syllables, and undergoes the least amount of change in quality 
(tenseness or laxness) of all the vowels: 



INITIA L POSITION (but following the glottal sound /V) 

/'ama/ ("father") 
/'anih/ ("harvest") 
/'apin/ ("side witli") 

MEDIAL POSITION of 7a/ 

/ba^ds/ ("sand") 
/kat6/ rthen, at that time") • 
/dahon/ ("leaf") 

/ngawa/ C*"^^^vel at, be amazed") 
FINAL POSITION of /a/: OPEN 

/baga/ ("embers") 
/asawa/ ("spouse") 
/•opa/ ("rice husk") 



/'agahon/ ("morning") 
/'ayoV ("ask; bargain for") 
/'away/ ("fight") 

/pa^d/ ("palm; fortune") 
^ /tumbaga/ ("copper") 
/ramos/ ("palm") 
/warang/ ("take a walk, wander") 

FINAL POSITION of /a/: CLOSE D 
/bagaV ("lungs") 
/pa^V ("eraser") 
/'apdV ("mute, dumb") 
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9,4. /u/ mCH BACK VOWEL [generaUy spelled "u" b>' Aklanons} like the /i/ sound has 
two allophones. When tense, it sounds quite similar to the Americ^d English vowjil sounds in 
the words: / ' 



•Iwt, root, * too, tooth, shoe, /Screw, 
and when it is la£ it sounds similar to the American English^rowel sound: 

••^ood , book, put, slwok , look ^ 
It occurs in all positions in. Aklanon words: / 



foot. 



Ueu^ 



hook" 



INITIAL TENSE /u/ 

/'utang/ ("debt") ^ 
/'utSk/ ("a blu^d knife**) 
/*uling/ ("charcoaj") 

MEDIAL TEj^SE /u/ 

/bu^w/ C!wake up late") 
/humiy/ J[*'cooked rice") 
/puril/ /("Ue, deceive") ' 
/sutn/ y' ("nasty, r^zughty") 
FINAL *I^SE /u/ 

/♦abfih/ ("ashes") 
/sebC/ C^Ccbu") 
/taputapfl/ ("dust") 



INITIAL LAX /u/ 
/Ugsad/ ("full moon") 
/* us' us/ ("s lide down;; r egres s") 
/*uswag/ ("advance, progressV) 

MEDIAL LAX /u/ / ' J 

/gunting/ ("scissors") 
/muk^t/ ("open up/the eyes")j 
/ha'dm/ ("ready, /prepared")' 
/namtik/ ("mosquito") j 
N.B* There is no final lax /u/. In fact 
the occurance of/the final tense /u/ is 
quite exceptional in Visayan, However, • 
due to foreign influence these few examples 



illustrate its 9ccurance (rare as it may be) 
Note that tense vowels; arc open in their syllable, while lax vowels are in closed syllables, 

9,5 /o/ Mn? BACK /vowel, [speUcd "o" by Aklanons] is similar to the vowel sound in 
the' American English words •T>oat:V,'!fioal" or "stole" (when tense in Aklanon)r and similar 
to the sound of English "bought", "core" or "store" (when lax m Aklanon) . Normally this 
sound would only be an allophone of the above-mentioned /u/-sound, but foreign influence ^s 
already established it as e distinct phoneme, as can be seen in the following MIl^MAL PAIRS: 



Aolo/ ("grandfather") 
/bos/ ("boss") 
/poro/ ("matches" [abbreviation 
of "posporo"]) 

It now can be found in all positions: 

INITIAL TENSE /o/ 

/•jSbus/ ("empty, used up, finished") 
/•obrah/ ("work") 
/•osoh/ ("bear") 

MEDIAL TENSE /o/ 

/goma/ ("rubber") 

/rosa/ ("rose; pink") 

/todas/ ("overrorii: wiji [at cards f) 



/lulu/ ("Lulu" [girl's name]) 
/bus/ ("bus") 
/puro/ ("pure") 



INITIAL LAX /o/ 

/•oktubre/ ("October") 
/•oras/ ("hour") 
/•otso, ("eight") 

MEDIAL I>AX /o/ 

/baboy/ ("pig") 
/dahon/ ("leaf") 

/'isog/ (^tove, daring; bclligerelit") 
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FINAL TENSE /o/ FINAL LAX /o/ 

/"apfi/ ("grandchild") /ayoV ("ask [a discount), bargain'^ 

/nlgo/ ("winnowing basket") /igfiV Tfit [IntoH 

/taW ("ginger tea") /nglloV Tgum [of mouthH 

/waj{<5/ ("eight") /sid'oV (Tiiccough") 

There are instances where the /o/ sound occurs in more than one position of a ward. Thejc 

are either in words Which show reduplication of one syllable, and also in words which have been 

borrowed from other languages intact: 

/boto/ CWote") /soso/ (Tjreast") 

/loko/ ("fool") Ao'toV [pet name for a boy] 

/lolo/ ("grandfather") /yoyo/ , Tyo-yo" (child's toy]) 

/komo/ (^because") • /loW C'big toy ballooO , 

/somo/ [family name] /opo/ [the "opo" vegetable plant] 

Outside of these exceptional insUnces. the occurance of the /o/-sound in words is quite 

predlcUble in accordance with the following observations: 

(1) Final syllables tend to be the mid vowel /o/. particularily if they are open; whUe non- 
final syllables tend to have the high vowel /u/: 

FINAL SYLLABLE WITH /6/ NON-FINAL SYLLABLE WITH /u/ 

/limpyo/ C'clean") [ /'«lW ("later on") 

/idto/ "("there") /sungat/ C'pryopen-) 

/as6/ ("smoke") /sugid/ Tsay. tell") 

/kam6/ ("you" [plural]) /unga'/ • ("cliild") 

(2) Othenvise an open vowel sound tends to be high /u/. and a closed vowel tends to be 

' ^° OPEN VOWEL-/U/ CLOSED VOWEL-/0/ 

A^;;^/ ("chauffeur, driver") /libon/ ("woven bag") 

/upak/ ("peeling\Iof fruitf) /libot/ ("go around ) 

/Zgi/ . • /'ilong/ ("nose") 

/tulay/ ("bridge'7\ • /l«'on/ C'cat") 

(3) Unstressed vowel teAds to be high /u/. except in final syllables, where it is definitely 
mid 767; while stressed vowels are generally mid 7o7: 

UNSTRESSED VOWEL \ STRESSED VOWEL 

/•uwS'/ ("none, nothing" [particle]) 7bub«n7 ("open well") ^ 

7'ui?i5h7 ("small marinated fish") 7su^6d7 ("enter, [?> into ) 

7dShon7 ("leaf")" /tClas/ ("overturn; win (at c^dsp 

/bkon/ rprovisions")** 7s6brah7 ("too much. surplus-O 

Note in these last tNvo examples that the /o/ occurs in the last syllable because it ib 
not stressed. 

(4) 'A final stressed closed syllable can be high 7u7 if there is a voiced bilabial: 
HIGH' DUE TO VOICED BIL/vBIAL EXCEFnON TO THIS RULE 

VnamCk/ ("mosquito") /ram6n7 Tl^mon" [name]) 

7ab<Sh7 ("ashes") ^ /sabCn/ C'soap") 

yiibCn/ ("havuig no holes") /'ubSs/ ("down") 

7tabljk7 ("across; oclier side") /'ubOh/ ("cough) 
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10. DIPHTHONGS. A simple description of a diphthong Is th&t it Is the flow of one vowel 
Into another vowel. The technical matter of articulation could be described at great length. 
However, modern or current Aklanon has lost the distinction between a true diphthong and 
the simple combination of a vbwei and a semivowel. Generally the Aklanon diphthong as it 
occur J today can be described as a vowel followed by a semivowel. Instead of calling such 
a combination a diphthong, we will call it— -for our present purposes--a reduction: 



REDUCTION 


EXAMPLES 


/ay/ 


/may/ 


fthere is") [existential panicle] 




/baybay/ 


rbeach") 




/ba^y/ 


Chouse**) 




/huj^ay/ 


("share, divide") 


/aw/ 


/adlaw/ 


("sun, day") 




/*awas/ 


("overflow") 




/iklw/ 


("you" [singular]) 




/takaw/ 


("steal") 


/iw/ 


/*isfW/ 


("baby chick^u)") 




/baliwbaliw/ ("ridge of the nose") 


/oy/ 


/baboy/ 


("pig") ' 




/kahoy/ 


("tree, wood") 




/sak^y/ 


[dessert pastry made of flour and water witli sugar] 


Ml 


/buyt)t/ 


("hold, grab") 




/*uyon/ 


("approve, conform; like") 




/puypuy/ 


("tired muscles") 


/wa/ 


• /wajj^/ 


("left [not right J*) 




/walig/ 


("young coconut") 




/ngawa/ 


("wonder, marvel at") 




/yabi/ 


("key'*) 




/yatJs/ 


[exclamation: "oh darn"] 




/yaya/ 


("nursemaid") 




Aiya/ 


("aunt**) 


/ye/ 


/yclo/ 


(•*ict") 




/kalye/ 


(**6treet*') 


/yi/ 


/babayi/ 


CVoman") 




/pangadyiV ("prayer'O 


/yo/ 


/tiyo/ 


("uncle**) 




/yoyo/ 


("yo-yo" [toy]) 



Tiicre are a few word which Ulustratc true diphthongs jji the sense t)»t it is difficult to 
establish any syllable division or tJie independent cljaractcr of a semivowel: 

/*owaV C'none, nothing**), wjiich shows tlie diplitliong /*ouaV 

/*ayam/ ("dog"), which shows the dipl)thong clnster /*aiam/ 

/*iya/ (**here"), which shows the diphthong cluster /*iia/ 

fuyon/ ("approve, conform**), wliich shows dipthongular /*oiu«/ 

/Uwo/ ("person**), wmch shows the diphtliong cluster /Uiio/ 
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U. CONSONANT CHART. This chart Is presented as a summary and a reTiew of all 
the consonant sounds prest it In Aklanon. Those sounds presented In sUuted llnea "/ /" 
are actual phonemes of Aklanon, while those given In brackets "[ f allophones of ao- 

DENTAL ALVEOLAR VBLAR GLOTTAL 



Other sound. 






BILABIAL 








/p/ 


-VOICED: 


M 


FRICATIVES: 




VOICE LESS: 


Jil 


-VOICED: 


hi 


AFFRICATES: 




•VOICELESS: 




-VOICED: 




NASALS: 




-VOICED: 


/ir./ 


LATERAL: 




-VOICED: 




FLAP [TRILL] 




SEMIVOWELS: 




VOICED: 


/w/ 



III A/ . ri 

l^l Izl 

HI 

IM 

/n/ /ng/ 



/!/ 
/r/ 

hi 



\%. VOWEL CHART. This chart is presented as a summary and a review of all the 
vowel sounds used in current Aklanon speech: 

FRONT CENTRAL BACK 

HIGH: N 

MID: /e/ 1^1 

LOW: • N 

\Z. STRESS. The preceding consonant and vowel sounds are phonemes or sounds, which, 
when put together, make up words which Jiave meaning (morphemes). When tlieac voras ore 
used in sentences, they will automatically Jiave certain stress patterns, which do not enter 
into tlie direct meaning of tite word. But stress can also be a phoneme, or significant and 
meaningful sound, m tlie Aklanon dialect, since it strongly influences meaning. Such a type 
of phonenie is called a stiprasej^mental phoneme by linguists because it seems to be an extra 
layer of structure imposed over Uie basic segmental phonemes (consonants and vowels which 
also carry their own sort of meaning. Tlie operation of stress in Aklanon can be seen in two 
distinct '^ays. 
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The first way shows stress to ditfercntlAte'words that have bo relationship at all in their 
meaning, so that mispronunciation (that Is, misplacing of stress) carries with ii: a very dlf- 
ferezit meaning. Look at the following minimal pairs: 

MINIM\L PAIRS ILLl/sTRATING STRESS DIFFERfiNC-BS & UNRELATED^IEANING 

/pfUV rpiH nut^; /?nf/ r«cl6ctcd") / 

/pfto/ rwhistlo^) /Plt6/ rsevcn") 

/Upon/ rafternooi**) Mpfa/ CJ^n[eBeT) 

MisLy ("strain [out]; blame") /sa^T/ ("sin, error, misukc") 

/tfibo/ ("Pipe, tube") /tub6/ Tsugaf cane") 

The fact that stress is phonemic ir these cases should be obvious* Misplacemeit of stress 
in these cases makes it difficult (if not impossible) to convey the prefer meaning:. 

The second way that stress can be seen to be phonemic is with words of related meaning 
but where difference in stress can cause confusion of the derivational meaning ol' a word 
(that is, confusion as to what.part of speech it might be): ' 

STRESS CONTRASTS WITH D ERIVATIONAL MEAhflNG DIFFERENCES ' 
/kasikay/ [noun ] ("fellow pa s senger ") /kasakiy/ [verb ] Tcould have ridden") * ' ^ 
/hampJngan/ [noun] ("toy") /hajnpangtfn/ [verb] CViU be played with") „ 

/pagkTon/ [noun] ("food, edibles**) /pagka*8n/ [verb] ("whUe eatlog") 

Here stress differences are also (more or less marginally) phonemic, since the words arc 
related in meaning and mispronunciation might more readily be understood. Yet the inten- 
tion aroused in saying /hampangan ko ikaw/ ("You are my plaything,") as opposed to saying 
/hampangiin ko ikaw/ ("I will play >vith you.") is quite different indeed. 

X4, PITCH. Pitch is another sort of supra segmental phoneme. Unlike the phoneme of 
stress, however, pitch doesn*t fit into a pattern of individual wordi;, but rather over the 
pattern of a full sentence— or sometimes over the pattern of a single word (if it liappens to 
already be a full sentence). In a language like Chinese, pitch can change the meaning ol a 
word. In Aklancn it can only change the meaning or intent of a sentence. Hence, pitch doen 
not enter into the direct meaning of a word; it only carries its own sort of meaning inlo a 
sentence pattern. , 

A full study of the patterns of pitch or intonation tlirou^out the province has yet to be 
Undertaken. One of the principal difficulties in such a study is the gxeat degree of variation 
from one area to another of the Aklanon-sp caking community • Each town, sometimes even 
each barrio, lias Its own type of intonation or sentence pitch. 

This present study will therefore do no more than to indicate three types of iotonation by 
means of commonly accepted symbols, namely /./ for a statement pitch, /?/ foi: a question 
pitch, and /*. / for an exclamatory type of intonation. A pause will be indicate<^l:y /, /. To 
illustrate these symbols we might uke a look at the word /iya/ (meaning •'here") and the word 
/imaw/ (meaning "he" or "she"). Several sentences could be constructed with several possible 
intonation patterns, each with a different sort of meaning: 

/iya imaw . / C*Hc is here . •*) 

/iya imaw?/ ("Is he here?") 

/iyaimawV ("He is^ here!) 

/iya? imaw?/ C'Here? He, here?") and so on. 
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\ 15 SOME NOTES ON STANDARD AKl^NONSPE LUNG. We have already discussed most 
kters and symbols used In Aklanon spelling unde^ each approprUte phoneme. By way of re- 
rihi we summarize them all here: 

VOWEUS- "a" V* "1" "o" "u" 

CONSOnAnT^; -b" "k" "d" . "e"(frlcaUve/,{/) V • 
(naUve) "1" "m" "n" ' "ng" "p" "r" "s 

„jtt . n^n "y" (medial glotUl stop) 

(borrowed) "c" "ch" "sh" "P "J" "v" 
niere ars a few other letters or consonant clusters borrowed in spelling but *hich are 
automatically reduced to local pronunciation patterns . Hence, though they may be used in 
script as foreign letters. particularUy in proper names, they are used in speech as naUve- 
sounds. Here we find the biggest dichotomy between spelling and pronunciation In the dialec . 
In each case wc put the letter used in quotation marks ("), while the local pronunciation will 
be put in slanting slines (/ /): 

FOREIGN LETTERS BORROWED IN AKLANON SCRIPT & THEIR PRONUNCIATION: 
"c" --/k/or/s/ "Carlos" -/karlos/' "Cbly" - /seli/ 

"Jl" — /ny/ "Santo Niflo" - /santoh ninyo/ 

' "11" " /ly/ "EUi"- - /ilyah/ 

"x" — 'hs/ "boxing" - A>uksing/ 

"z" — %/ "Cruz" - /crus/ 

"rr" -- /r/, rarely [t] "Perrp" - /pero/ 

-cu" - /kw/ "caaru" - /kwaru/ 

"qu" — /kv/ "quarter" - /kwarter/ 

"tr" /tr/or/ter/ "train" - /treyn/ or /terSyn/ 

"or" /pr/ or /per/ "pride" - /prayd/ or /per5yd/ 

"L" -- /pr/, or sometimes /fr/ "fresco" - /presko/ ; "franka" - /frangkah/ 

16 SOME PROb/eMS WITH REGARD TO AKLANON SPELUNG. Three problems con- 
front the learner of L dialect with regard to spelling. They deserve "'"'''""/rJc rn nSL 
of those teaching the>ernacular to others; though they are not necessarily problems to native 
speakers or spellers. 

16 1 TI^E GLOTTAL STOP might be considered a potential problem, though it needn't be so. 
since native .speakers have generally derived a consistent system for recognizing it in spelling. 
IWTIALLY, before vowels, the glottal step :s understood and need not be spel.ed out: /'amoh/ 
(J^o^. ma ter") is only spelled "amo". MEniAL.Y BET^VEEN VOWELS Che glottal is under- 
stood Since no diphthongs exist in current Aklanon .spelling. Thus /u'C/ ("give; don t know 
w^Ti; spelir-tao" and'/hu-o/ ("yes") will be spel.ed "huo". MEDIALLY BE-RVEI-N A VONVEL 
AND A CONSONANT. OR WHEN A DOUBLE GU)TTAL APPEARS the glottal is «Pe Med out ..s a 
Z ("•■"): /man-o/ ("how much7") is spelled "man-o". /ba 'oh/ •■^""''=7 ^ ,^^'^'^,^3';;:°^ 
/tarn- is/ ("sweet") . "um-is". and /sin'o/ ("who?") is spelled "sin-o". IN FINAL I OSIT.ON 
tbe glotu must be learned and/or known by =ont«t. It is generally not spe Mod out. but one 
c^ isny tell which word is .neant by filling in for sense. Therefore/baho/ ("bass of sound f) 
and /bahoV ("odor") are boU. spelled "baho". yet in a sentence one could easily tell which of 
the two words was meant. 

16 2. THE CONSONANT "e" VERSUS THE VOWEL "e" can easily be d,.stinguisl.e<i. " the 
fricltive /i/, spelled "e" appears in an env.ronn.ent wlUi a vowel it will automatically be kno^^.l 
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as a consonant since no diphthongs dUst in Aklanon spelling, and It could not thctcftare rq>tc- 
' sent the'vowel sound /e/, also spelled^yTe". Thus, "ae, le, oe, ue, ea, ei, eo, eu" would be 
pronounced as /a^. i,^, o^. u^. ^a. ^l.Vo. j^u/ respectively. On the other hand. If«e" ap- 
pears with a consonant or semivowel it v^UI be the vowel sound /e/, as In "ye, be. che, «e 
pronounced /ye, be. ce. se/ respectivolyX Note the following lllustraUons: 
"baefy" /ba|(£y/ \ "pangadye" /pangadyP/ 

"kaeamay" /i-^^may/ \ "kalye" Vkalyeh/ 

"daehon" /dajfhon/ \ "prcsko" /preskoh/ ■ 

"eanggam 

"hue^y" /hu|{iy/ Vperml" /pcrmlh/ 

16, 3, THE "o^-^u** SPELLING PROBLEM^ We hkve already discussed the pronunclatioiial - 
problem of having two distinct phonemes /u/ and /o/Woduced into Aklanon, Although many 
have attempted to devise a foolproof system of spelling the system suggested by Manuel 
Lascrna in 1916 (in his book SUNGKA-AN ) has become the most conventionaL The following 
Is a slight revision of his suggestions: ^ ■ \ 

(1) The •*u'*-"o" alternations apply to root words or wdtd bases only. All affixes have 
a particular fixed spelling and should not change, no matterXwhat the sequence of /o/-sounds 
might be wltliin tl • word. Note the following spellings: 5 

•"manogitlog" (prefix "manog-" with base "itlog") 

"inoghinuesoe" (prefix "iJiog-" with base "hlnuesoe") 

"tagipuso-on" (suffix "-on" with ba*je "puso*" plus prefix "cagi-'*) 

•sumueunod" Co^se "sunod" with "-mn-" iniix and /-jJVi-/ redupUcation. "-eu") 

"umadto" (base "adto*" with "-um-" infix) 

(2) One syllable words are usuaUy spelled witli "o" as in: "ro/ do. ko. mo, eon, ron". 
However, one exception ocists as a conveution. The associate marker is spelled "ku" to dis- 
tinguish it from the pronoun form "ko", as in: ' ^ 

"Ro Isda' liay ginbakac ko, " ("The fish was bought by me. ") 
"Ro isda* hay ginbakae ku unga* . ("The fish was bought by the child ,") 
/ ", . ,baeay^ko, . ("my house") 

. .bacdy kuamo. , ," C'house of the master") 

(3) In the case of root v/ords wliich ar^ identical redt:plications (see Unit IV, 10, 1) each 
syllable should be spelled identicaUy according to the way it sounds: 

' "lolo" C'^randfathcr") "bukbuk" ("house gnat"*) 

"teuton" ("lower") "kupk^" ("embrace, hug") 

"usus" ("slip down") "suksuk" ("house lizard") 

(4) In root words of iwo syllables, an /o/-sound occuring in tlie first syllable should be 
• spelled "u", and an /o/-soimd occuring in the second syllable should be spelled "o" , This 

applies to all native woyds, whether or not tney liave two /o/-sounds in them: 
"unga'" ("child") "suerfd" .fainter") 

"MCifn" C'rain") "bue<fng" ("medicine") 

"humify" ("cooked rice") "cupot" C'paper bag") 

"baton" ("receive"^ - "huo" C'yes") 

-gac-oin" ("[rain] clouu") '"hudV' ("psy che, interior ecU'l 

Ur Tommy Anderson, of PNC. Mamla, personal communicaUon. Dr. Anderson helped to 
defimiize the rides presented here and previously on botli the pronouncing and speUiiig of the 
Visayiin /o/-soumis. - 33 - 
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UNIT THREE: LINGUISTIC BACKGROUND 

1. NEED FOR RIGOR* In a more or less scientific study of a languajje or dialect, it 
is esse^Jttel to have a more specific concept about the sound and structure of speech and 
language than that common to the "man-on-the^eet". Vague ideas such as "sound" or? 
•Vord" are certainly not enough to grasp the vast trcasurehouse of speech, since the 
rigor of scientific investigation demands a specific name for each unique species or class* - 

2. PHONES. On the other hand, scientific linguistics need not be so difficult. Our very 
first stage of study brings us to the smallest and most basic level--to the separate sounds' or 
phones . We can use an analogy to illustrate the methodology of phonetic analysis. Imagine 
a long file of soldiers marching across a field; all are different individuals, but they can 
be divided into smaller groups for the march. We mig^t divide them into three groups on 
the basis of height— tall, medium, and short. Or we could group them into thin, muscular 
and fat. Or the grouping could be a combination, such as (a) short and fat, (b) tall and 
thin, (c) tall and muscular, and so on. In grouping, we pay attention to similarities and 
"tend to disregard differences. During this process we might notice a number of civilians 

sundlng nearby, but we are only interested in the soldiers, so we exclude the civilians from 
our grouping process. The same is true of our study of sounds. Just as we cannot accept all 
people for our grouping, for civilians are excluded, so we cannot accept all sound-types or 
phones that are found within the sphere of Ak;lan life and speech. There arc sneezes, coughs, 
hisses, grunts and other noises which are not part of the language. These are the noises or 
sounds which we must disregard. However, we do take into consideration those particular 
sounds or noises which are significant and meaningful . 

3. PHONEMES. Even if no two people or sounds might be identical to a point, there are 
certainly similarities, and they must complement the group. In a division of the short and 
fat soldiers (mentioned in our analogy earlier) as opposed to tlie tall and thin soldiers, what 
would we do with a tall but fat soldier? He does not complement either of the two groups 
that we already have. Even if he were the only one, scientifically speaking we must isolate 
him in a special group for tall and fat soldiers. Such a division of sounds gives us what the 
linguists call a p honeme; a group of one or more phone-types (sounds) which sound the same 
(arc phonetically similar) and are in complementary distribution. 

4. ALLOPHONES. We have seen, for example, that tlie /k/-sound exists in Aklanon, 
It is usually unaspirated, tliat is, it is spoken without the extra breatli that Americans put on 
the initial /k/. Furthermore, the /k/ occurs in all positions of words or syllables as tlie 
voiceless velar stop. Hence, /k/ is a phoneme of Aklanon. Whether it occurs m the word 
Auku/ ("nail (of finger or toe!*), /jfaki/ ("male, man") or /pisik/ ("splatter"), it is still 
the same /k/. We have seen how some Aklanons pronounce the /k/ as an (x] (voiceless velar 
fricative) if it occurs before a /^/-sound. Instead of saying [ak^n] or (muk^at], they say 
[ax^n] or [muxj^t). In Aklanon, tliis does not change the meaning any more than a change 
in pitch or mtonation would cliange the meaning. Hence, (k] and [x] belong to the same class; 
they are said to be allophoncs of the /k/ -sound. Furthermore, if an ordinary American v;ere 
to pronounce the word /kamo/ he would niost proba^ ly aspirate his (k]. Such an aspiiated /k/ 
might be transcribed as [k*^]. This sound does occur occasionally in Aklanon, such as when a 
person wishes to emplusize the pronunciation of a /k/, particularily if he might be whispering 
Then we find Uxat (k^^] belongs Ito tlxe same class tliat (k] and (x] belong to. Tliey are all allo- 
phones of one basic sound or piioneme in Aklanon: /k/. 
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5, FROM SOUNDS TO WORDS* So far so nood* Wc have seen how the common idea of 
•tsound" is not sufficient to carry the load when at least three exact conc^ts (PHONE, PHO- 
NEME, ALLOPHONE) are present* . But simple "sounds" when uttered togctlier or in groups 
do not automatically liave meaning* When we wish to speak of meaning, we jump from the 
broad class of "sounds" to the class of "words*" But here again wc must find a more scien- 
tific api>ro3ch* 

6* MORPHS* A combination of phones or sounds which has meaning is called a morph * 
But just like phones and the column of soldiers passing by, morphs really happen only once 
In speech, and tlien pass on« 

. 7* ALLOMORPHS AND MORPHEMES. However, like phones, morphs may have simi- 
Lirities of sound, and, in addition, similarities of meaning; if so, then they can be called 
allomorphs--a family of meaningful sounds which are tlie same in both sound and moaning* 

For example, in Aklanon wc have the word "ikaw" which means "you" in English* Yet 
"ikaw" can refer to you, the reader, if I am speaking; but if you arc speaking, tlien "ikaw" 
refers to me, the writer. We know that the sounds of each "ikaw" are the same; but what 
about the meaning? Would "ikaw" in one sentence be an allomorph of "ikaw" in another? 
If we define "ikaw" from tlie standpoint that it means "you" in the sense of "a singular per- 
son involved directly in a conversation, who is not the speaker, but who is referred to by 
the speaker", then the meaning of "ikaw" is the same in both cases mentionetl. earlier* TT^e . 
"ikaw" of the sentence: "ikaw ro nagabasa" ("You are the readex*") and the "ikaw" of the 
sentence "ikaw ro nagasucat" are allomorphs of tlie morpheme XikawX. [Note our symbol 
here for morpheme, ' X Even if the 'Irst "ikaw" refers to one person, and'the second 
to another, the sound of each is the same, and the general meaning flistener, not speaker) 
is also the same* Therefore vk satisfy the qualifications for an alloinorph— similarity in 
botli souad and meaning. ✓ ^ 

In the same way tliat we found the relationship of PHONES; ALLOPHONES, and PHO- 
NEMES to each other, we find the relationship of MORPHS, ALLOMORPHS, and MOR- 
PHEMES* Just as phones axe the mere so^unds.utterable, while phonemes are Uie building 
blocks of all the words and vocabulary in a language, so 

morphemes aXc tlie building blocks out of which the meaningful 
utterances of speech are put together* A* morpheme is a group' 
of allomorphs, each of which is a combination of phonemes; 
but* * *in strucuire of the kind tliat language sliares with many 
other natural and man-made phenomena, the whole is more than 
the sum of all its parts* When phonemes are organized into an 
allomorph, meaning is added to make a new thing, just as when 
hydrogen and oxygen are organized into water, a substance emer- 
ges tliat has new and different qualities from its components* * * 
Tliereforc, moriihemcs, tlie smallest structural units possessing 
meaning, occupy a key position in lingalstic structure* They arc 
Uie fundamental • iiilding blocks out of which ever)thing w-r say is 
built. [ 

® Francis, op. cit*, pp* 173-74. 



- It Is these building Jjlocks which will now be the focus of our attention. It is esssslul far 
« good undersunding of both linguistics and of aity particular language ^t we know the mar* 
phemes or smallest meaningful segments. Of^course, "If one is a native speaker, this knowl- 
edge is automatic/ and to an adult speaker it'rarely if ever enters into the active process of 
thought. But to someone who is learning the language, and particularily to those who must 
teach the language to others/ such a knowledge is an invaluable aid to both speed and pre- 
cision in one^s work. 

8. EXAMPLES OF MORPHEMES. The English word 'Ipagcs-, if thought of broadly, is. 
only one word. But it i^ two morphemes: -page** {one sheet of paper in a book) and ••-s'' (the 
plural form suffix). The word -mcaningfur also strikes a native speaker as only one simple 
word. But the word actually has three morphemes: "mean", --ing'^ and ••-ful". The same' 
sort of process happens in Akla'non, "Kahueogan" rmcaning*^ has three morptemes xnr three 
separate, significant building blocks: the prefbc "ka--, the root word •Tiueog*' and the suffjx 
••-an". Even a one-syllable word can be divided into many morphemes, so long as in it- 
there are separate and disUnct units of meaning. Take the word ••ting" in English; it is 
one morpheme— a r.oot word with the meaning •to make a bell sound**. But the same series 
of phones making up the word "ring" in Aklanon is very different* U Aklanon, the word 
••rhig" is comiiosed of three morphemes: "r-" (which is the shortened form of ••ro" [the to- 
pic marker]), "-i-" (which is the abbreviation for "imo'*, the pronoun for •Vour'O, and "-ng" 
(which is the shortened form of "uga" which is the linking marker). Hence, "ring", the ab- 
breviation for "ro Ltio nga" may be only one syllable or one word in Aklanon^ yet It has three 
morphemes, because it conUin three separate meanings. One can see how the old classic 
terms of "sound" and "word" arc misleading, and why the linguist must apply more precision 
to his science. ^ . 

Just as we discovered that the phones [k], [x] and [k^] in Aklanon are all allophones or 
parts of the same phoneme /k/, so we wiU find that certain morphs arc alloraorphs of the 
same morpheme. . ^ 

For example, we know in English that the plural is usuaUy marked by the suffix speUed 
"-S" or "-es". However, -in reality the pronunciation is tlireefold, namely /-s/, /-z/ or 
/fz/, as Sxi the three respective plurals for "ant", ••floor", and "bridge". We have, there- 
fore,^ three allpmorphs for the plural morpheme in English, 
\ 

9. HOMOPHONES- Sometimes we find two identical sounds, but with two very different 
meanings* For Example, in Aklanon wc have the combhiation /tab67 which can mean "hap- 
pen" or "a dipper or ladle" • Phonologically they are identical, and are called homophone s 
(words wliich sound Uie same); but scmantically they are different (since they have different 
ir canings) . Sometimes tiiese homophones can cause a considerable degree of confusion, so 
it is good to keep them in mind* 

A classic case of homophones in Aklanon occurs with the combination /ka/ • Look at ihe 
following sentences: 

(a) "Tapus ka con?" ("Arc you through?") 

(b) "Napucong ka anwang ro naeumos." ("Ten carabaos were drowned.") 

(c) "Ma-uno ro anang katani-is?" ("How is its sweemess?") 

(d) "Kakaon ka con?" ("Have you eaten yet?") 

•36- 
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TtamKmnfiksf^'^'^is ^l k m vr AV BA In sentence (b) ^'ka* 

iai a Dinter msmSi tto stow eainmewoacms, saEDcuvlat Ube Ibe lataal mcwu^ of ••oT in the Boslish 
•nUDwarany^tftitOTi'"ornDcmcff«^^ la cMiigjlc (c) "fa* is a prefix tnalang a ij^^ 
imum; '*touii-iis**' as am ii^joccvfi i rpr4>?'FTgr "Virccl*', >iale ^tatsm-is** is a noun meaning •'sweet- 
naa^- lfai((ft) m«ffiiiiflwwffacms (rf*^ Tbe ficst occmMce rfiows a fourth meaning, a verb 
ipiaffihci&nioiiiipaai^ Hic second "ka- is the ahbrcvi- 

afiunn 021 *'^ikBw^ Cymf^ as seen pxcvaoosSy in cnzcple 

> 

JUL mmiDiBaSESOa ROOT WORDS. We have alieailf disoBscd the nature of the mor- 
gJlxmne- Jto3a%. Ciae are t*xo «5?cs <rf n»ipb=sacs, 
affgihumnss (scxDcSy conasowaTtts asid Toveis). 

Cte ftM oT gnrfrr^N"^ i»^rg.M^ rhn^ mhirh carry the principal meaning in structures like 
•TtawflT f\peESiEri. "SsDCa"' Ti^D. "^iaoB- TcaO and the like. They arr called worcfbases 
<nrOTintwraDz3s. Tto^ are tree or indegeaadegt morphcinesp siiK:c very oft<gi they can stand 
adlnnc aad hm uptxaivs in iterosclf«s. They are somewhat analogical to vowels, which are^ 
tte Ifc^ r^^^'TT^vir^ dL syUables, and vfaich can sometimes be full syllables in thenioclves . Root 
wmfl«arct2ttkey riemcaatsoCvrards, and very oftea can stand aIo|ie. ^ 

m. AFFIXES- Scoxtiines root vrards do not stand alooe. Other allorhorphs or meaning- 
fun sana& arc auacbed tb them. Ttese constitute the other kind of moxphemr^ affixes, Af- .. 
fKsas arc not free ixscause they ncvcr occur alone; they are always found attached to bases or 
nEUt words. Thas, they are called botind morphemes , 

Kq AMaiMB^ there are three classes of affixes: 
mU 1. PREFIXES, mhich stand before the root word, are of two sorts, standard prefixes 
amfl gsoeaposidvc prefixes- The standard prcf Ues are always the very first part of the word, 
wftdlie iwjsipositive preiixes come before the root word, but (can) follow the standard prefix: 

PREFIX ROOT WORD FULL FORM MEANING 

pa»- bisa pig^nsa rreadlng*0 

piU tigpila rhow much apiece?") 

■a- gatom nagutom rhungry") 

ka- pad* kaputi* fVhitcness") 

]gp- kaon nagakaoa Tis catingV) 

aiko paadto ("on the way, going") 

j^jg- sucat manogsueat fVritcr, secretary") 

N.B- The postpositive prefixes are marked with the symbol T- If another prefix 
occurs, it will be put before the postpositive prefix, otiicrwise the postpositive pre- 
fix will be before the root word and firi»t; in position. ^ , . 
11.2- IKFTXES, which are pot inttf the root word, usually after the first consonant ("-in-" 
junfl --taa-T or else alter the first consonant and first vowel {J-€^\'l or 10^ \/), can be seen 
operate in the following: 

IKFIX ROOT WORD FULL FOllM MEANING 

-in- bucan binucan Tnr'oathly") 

-in- too tinao Tgivcn") 

-nm-lfV^- sunod sumuounpd TfoHower, disciple") 

•^X" sanod sucunod Tin line") 

-il-in- " hamhae , hilinarjibae (*fast talking") • 

-S7 - 
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SUFFIX 


ROOT WORD 


FULL FORM 


»an 


slmba(h) 


simbahan 


-an 


tinda(h) 


tindahan 


-an 


hambae 


bambaean 


-on 


lipay 


malipayon 


-on 


tawo(h) 


tawohon 


-i 


sueat 


sueati 



ii,3. SUFFIXES, which follow the root word, arc Illustrated by the following: 

MEANING 

("chur'ch") 
("market place") 
(^ill be talked to") 
C*bappy-go-lucky") 
("peculated, lived in**) 
C*write to" [command]) 

In Aklanon, root words are the basic unit of speech, and they grow into different meanings 
and ckfferent functions through the various affixes that can be added. The process of affixation, 
in other words, can change either their meaning or their.functioij. Tlius, "tawo" ("person") is 
basically a noun; in another form "kinatawohan" it means "birthday" and remains a noun, but' 
changes meafiing (literally: "that time when one actually becomes a'person; birthday"). How- 
ever, in thelorm "naUwo" it becomes a verb and also^undergoes a change in mcajling ("born, 
becoming a person"). In the. f orms-^^nagatawo" ("is giving birth"), "nagapakatawo" ("is in 
birth throes"), and other similar forms, the basic root "tawo" undergoes changes in both ^ 
meaning and function . ' ' 

12 . MORPHOPHONEMICS . When we go about the business of using root words in speech, 
we see how'they grow with regard to either" or both meaning and function. A root word and 
all of its subsequent possibilities of affixation are what go into the making of a word's total 
range, or, more accurately, a *\vbrd range". In this way, we can now discover all the mem- 
bers of the word range "tawo"; 



FORM 



tawo 

katawohan 
pagkatawo 
kinatawohan 
' kinatawo 
isigkatawo 
tawotawo 
tawohon 
tueotawohon 
natawo 
nagatawo 
pakatawo 
natawo han 



PART OF SPEECH 

noun ^ 

noun 

noun 

noun 

noun 

noun 

noun 

adjective 
adjective 
verb [sutive] 
verb [regolar]^ 
verb [causative] 
verb [locative] 



MEANING 



("person") 
("humanity") 

("personality, character") 

("birthday") 

("^eniUls") 

("fellow man") 

("puppet") 

("lived in, populated") 
("slightly populated") 
("bom") 

("is giving birth") 
("[be] in birth throes") 
(" be born in/at") 



Sometimes m going from a simple root to various members of-the word range tlie base 
undergoes changes in sound. Tnere is a branch of linguistics ^at deals with such changes ixom 

. a root word to members of the entire word range, and that study is called morphophonemics. 
Technically speaking, "morphophonemics deals with the \ariations in the phonemic structure 
of allomorphs whicn accompany tiieir grouping into words." (Francis, p. 210) In Aklanon 

. morphophonemics deals witli the changes in sound, stress or syllabification from root word 
to a member of the word range, usually when certain processes of affixation uke place. This 
is the subject and discussion of our next unit. 
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UNIT FOUR: .MORPHOPHONRMICS IN AKLANON 



AkJanon has two sons of root words. There arc tJie norma! or simple roots , which repre- 
sent the root wore! in its full form. There are also tlie reduced or chan^ieJ rcuts, which repre- 
sent the root word after some sort of niorphophonemic change lias occured. 

' For example, we liave tJie normal root "baJcac" /bakiji}/ ('TDuy"). When this root is suffixed 
with j;an or ^ -on, this root clianges, the full forms being "bakcan" /bak^an/ and '"bakeon" 
/bak^on/. In this case, tJic reduced root of '*bakac" becomes "bake-" /bak^-/. What lias hap- 
pened here? We have lost the vowel /a/ and the word is also resyilabified. Normally we find 
the syllable division /ba— ka)^/, but with the reduced root the syllabification is /bak--^-/. 
This is one form of morphophonemic ch;inge. Altogether in Aklanon, there are ten such types 
of change. 

1. STRESS CliANGE occurs when the simple root word is expanded by affixation to otlier 
members of tlie word range, particular! ly v/ith suffixation. But it also occurs on occasion, as 
iu English, on a word which clianges function from a verb to a noun (e.g. the English noun 
*'pr6sent" and the verb "present*). 

1,1. Certain verbs, stressed on the sticond to the last or penultimate syllable, become 
other parts of speech tlirough change ih stress; 



VERB FORM 



OTHER 



/sCbaV 
/ba^ay/ 
/t5bon/ 
A'^kaV 
/^5ha7 



("go upriver") 

("put up framework'*) 

("cover") 

("walk under weight") 
("cook") 



/sub57 
/ba^dy/ 
/Ubrfn/ 
/bak5'/ 
/^ah57 



("river") NOUN 
("house") NOUN 
("cover") NOUN 
('/bowlegged") ADJECTIVE 
("cooked") ADJECTIVE 



1.2. Certain affixes carry with them stress, while others are not stressed: 

STRESS Wm^ AFFIX SIMPLE AF FIX 

/hainpang^n/ ("will be played witli") /hamp5iigan/ ("toy, plaything") 

/kasakiy/ ("has ridden") /kas5kay/ ("fellow passenger") 

/pagkfon/ ("while eating") /pagkaVn/ ("food, edibles") 

1.3. When suffixes arc added, stress umversally changes on roots which are originally ac- 
cented on the second to tlic last syllaJ^le, since tlie tendency of the chalcct is to keep the ac- 
cent on tl*c penultimate syllable of a word: 



ROOT 



/llbot/ ("go around") 

/hclmpang/ ("play") 

/m^nggad/ ("riches, wealtli") 

/sfmbah/ ("worship") 

/lis6d/ ("difficult") 

/tdpus/ ("end, finish") 

Asa^^.lV ("sin. err") 

/*Cswag/ ("progrest^, goon*') 



AFFIXED FORM 



/kalib6tan/ ("universe, world") 
/hamp^ngan/ ("toy, plaything") 
/manggari5iiO'i/ (*'rich, wealthy*') 
/sinib5han/ • ("church") 
/kalisd1;ian/ ("difficulties, hardship") 
/katapurfan/ ("tcrnnnation. funsh") 
/kasajf Jiiian/ ("sins, sinfulnoss") 
/ka'usw^gan/ ("pro^crcsb, development") 
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2. VOWKL CHANGE. 'Hic tend.'*;, y iii Aklanon is towards words of only two syllables. 
Very often wiUi tiic process of suflixation, an open vowel of the penultimate s yl lable receives 
tlie first consonant. of the final syllable. When tlus process happens the vowel ni.the second 
syllable is left open, and is iisuaUy4ost (if /a/) or changed to a semivowel (if /i/ or /o/) which ^ 
is then joined to the added suffLX. For example, the word "abi" is syllabified /'a— bi/ (meaning 
Velcomc, receive"). When the *'-an" suffix is added, the change effected reads "abyan", with 
the syllabification 7*^T-j;an/ (meanmg "friend: one who is welcomed or received"). Note how 
the /b/ transferred from ?ic second syllable to the first, and how the HI changed to /y/. There 
arc three vowels involved wiUi this process. 

2,1 . /a/ IS LOST AND REPLACED BY GLOTTAL STOP. In words which conuin an open /a/, 
Uiat is an /a/-sound finally which is not closed witli the glottal /V or an /h/, the /a/ is lost 
and a glottal stop occurs in its place. Joined to the added suffix. 

^ ROOT SYLLARIFICATION NEW FORM SYLLABIFICATION 

/'a--sa--wa/ asaw-on /'a --saw--* on/ 



asawa 
eaea 
mata 



It^ — i^l linad-an /li--nad— 'an/ 

/ma--ta/ ^ ginmat-an /gin--mat— 'an/ 



2,2. /i/ IS CHANGED TO SEMIVOWEL /y/. In words which contain an open final /i/ (not 
closed with the /'/ or /h/ sound), the /i/ changes to /y/ and Js joined to the added suffix. 



ROOT 


SYLLABIFICATION 


NEW FORM 


SYLLABIFICATION 


agi 


/•a-gl/ 


agyan 


/'ag— yan/ 


iti 


/'i-ti/ 


ityan 


/'it— yan/ 


eabi 


/^a-bf/ 


nahaeabyan 


/na--ha--^ob--yan/ 


kigi 


/ki-gi/ 


kilig^'an 


/ki— lig--yun/ 


siki 


/si--ki/ 


nasikyan 


/na— sik-^yan/ 



2, 3. /o/ IS CHANGED TO SEMIVOWEL /w/. In words which conUin an open final /o/ (not 
closed with the /'/ or /h/ sound), the /o/ clianges to hul and is joined to the added suffLX. 



"1 



Rocrr 


SYLLABIFICATION 


NEW FORM 


SYLLABIFICATION 


bato 


/ba—tc)/ 


kababatwan 


/ka— ba--bat--wan/ 


bato 


/bu"t6/ 


binutwan 


/bi--nut--wan/ 


dugo 


/du-gtf/ 


karugwan 


/ka--rug-"Wan/ 


cabo 


/^a-bo/ 


linabwan 


/li--nab — wan/ 


tao 


/ta-'o/ 


taw-an 


/taw --'an/ 


lubo 


/tu-bc;/ 


katiibwan 


/ka— tub--wan/ 



3. VOWEL. LOSS. In keeping with tlic tendency to have basic tworsyllablc words, very 
often a lax final vowel (in ».hc middle of the final syllable) may be lost when tlie root word is 
siiffixeu. Aloni: ujlh this ciiange. the initial consonant sound of the final syllable becomes the 
fiiir.I consonant scun'd of the i>enultimate syD^ible, and the final conspnant sound of the last 
syllabic cf the root word becunics the initial soand, added to the joined suffix. For example, 
the word "stT^^t" ("permit, allow") is divided /bu— got/; with the addition of tlie "-an", it is 
clKinged to "bujctjn", divided /sug--fii«/. Note how the /g/ transferred from the laj^t to tlie 
peniilumatc .syljjhlo, ami .ilso how the /o/ w,k. loHt and the /t/ is joined with the suffix /-an/ . 
Any one of the tlircc iusic vowvi sw.iod:, Ai, uo/ can undergo this change; it is important to 
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note, however, that In all cases tlie final syllable of tlie word in question is stressed. There-; 
fore a final stressed lax vowel is lost in tlie following words: 



ROOT 


SYLL'iDIFICATION 


NEW FORM 


SYLLABIFICATION 


basa 


f UtA 0«t / 


nabas-an 


/na"--bas --*an/ 


pa tay 


/na --tS v/ 
/yo. uiy/ 


Datvon 


/pat— yon/ 


pusa* 


/ou— sSV 


itapus-an 


/na— pus— • an/ 


uga. 


/ U I 4*11/ 


ughon 


/•uc--hon/ ' 


salcay 


/<!a«»-IAv/ 


sakyan 


/sak-»yan/ 


kit in 


/ki— tfn/ 


kitnan 


/kit— nan/ 


pisik 


/pi— sfk/ 


piskan 


/pis— kan/ 


sakit 


/sa-k5t/ 


nasaktan 


/na"-sak--tan/ 


tigis 


/ti-gis/ 


tigson 


/tig— son/ 


isog 


/•i-s6g/ 


isganah 


/•is— gan— an/ 


lib6d 


/li— b6d/ 


libdan 


/lib— dan/ 


lisod 


/Ii-s6d/ 


nalisdan - 


/na— lis— dan/ 


niyog 


/ni— y6g/ _ 


kanyogan 


/kan— yog— an/ 


hugod 


/hu-g6d/ 


hugdan 


/hug— dan/ 


tukod 


/tu-k6d/ 


tinukdan 


/ti--nuk— dan/ 



4. ASSIMILATION. Sometimes when two phonemes are comlDined. one of the neighbor- 
sounds becomes niore like the other. In Aklanon, as in most Philippine languages and dialects, 
the /ng/-soimd assimilates to one or other of tlie tliree nasal sounds, A quick glance at the 
consonant chart (II, 11) will show the relationships of the nasals to tlie various areas of ar- 
ticulation (namely bilabial, dental, alveolar or velar). 

4, 1. /ng/ ASSIMILATES TO /ni/ when occuring before tlie bilabial /b/: 

MEANING 



/iig/ FORM 


ROOT 


NEW FORM 


•'sang-** 


*'bilog** 


•'sambilog** 


"sang"** 


**bato** 


•'sambato** 


**sang-** 


"bucan'* 


"sambucan*' 


**pilang-'* 


**bisis** 


"pilambisis '* 


**pang-'* 


*'bakae?' 


"pambakae** 


•*pang-*' 


*'basci** 


"pambasa** 


;/ ASSIMII^TES TO /n/ when occuring before the d 


/ng/ FORM 


ROOT 


NEW FORM 


"pang-*' 


**dulsi'* 


"pandulsi'* 


"pang-** 


*'diho*** 


"panrtiho*** 


"mang-** 


*'duyog*' 


•*mandayog*' 


'*mang-** 


"tanggi" 


"mantanggi"* 


"kasing-"* 


*'tuead** 


•^Kasintuead** 



(bne" [naming anunate noun]) 
(**one** [naming inanimate]) 
(*'one month**) 
{•'how many times?'*) 
(**used for buying**) 
("used for reading*') 



MEANING' 



("dessert*') ■ 
("move bowels**) 
<**the sleeping one") 
{•*n ever -never land") 
(*'made from the same form**) 
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4. 3. /ng/ RETAINS ITS QUAUTY before the velar and glottal sounds /k. g. h. V and 
also before the semivowels /w,y/: 



/n^/ FORM 


ROOT 


NEW FORM 


MEANING 


"mang-" 


/•ay 67 


"nriangayo' " 


(Will beg") 


"mang-" 


/*isdaV 


"mangisda'" 


('Vill fish") 


"mang-" 


/*uni3h/ 


"mangumah" 


("vvill farm") 


"sang-" 


/kurCt/ 


"sangkurot" 


("litUe [bit 7) 


"sang-" 


/gantang/ 


"sang gantang" 


("one ganta") 


"sang-" 


/gat6s/ 


"sang gates" 


("one hundred") 


"pang-" 


/j^ak'ang/ 


"pangeak-ang" 


("take large steps") 


"pang-" 


/^anibid/ 


"pangeambid" 


("entwine") 


"pang-" 


/hugas/ 


"panghugas" 


(^ash up") 


"pang-" 


/hibayag/ 


"panghibayag" 


("laugfi") 


"pang-" 


/wigit/ 


"pangwigit" 


("scatter") 


"pang-" 


/wasay/ 


"pangwasay" 


("use an axe") 


"pang-" 


/yabi/ 


"pangyabl" 


("use a key") 



5, CONSONANT JIEDUCTION is the loss of a consonant in the root word. It most often 
occurs in Aklanon along with the previously mentioned process of assimilation. 

5, 1» /p/ and /b/ are sometimes lost after /ng/ assimilates to /m/; 
/ng/ FORM 

"kasing-" 
"kasing-" 
"kasing-" 
"mang-" 
"pang-" 
"pang-" 
" "pang-" 
- "pang-" 
"pang-" 
"pang-" 
"pang-" 
"pang-" 

"pang-J\ing-" 
"pang-^img-" 
"pang-*]sing-" 

Anotiier form of assiiniiation is also present in these cases due to the double pre- 
fix; "pari^'-" follows the assimilation rules of die following prcfLx "hing-" or "sing-". 

5, 2. /d, t, s/ are sometimes lost after /hg/ assimilates to /n/: 



ROOT 


NEW FORM 


MEANING 


/banwa/ 


"kasimanwa" 


("fellow citizens") 


/baryo/ 


"kasimaryo" 


("barrio-mates") 


/ba^y/ 


"kasimaeay" 


("house-mates") 


/peso/ 


"mameso" 


("in quantities of lU ,00) 


/bahaw/ 


"pamahaw" 


("breakfast, snack") 


/bunit/ 


"pamunif* 


("fish with a line") 


/bulig/ 


"pamulig" 


("used in aiding") 


/bat6/ 


"pamato" 


("usea for anchoring") 


/pasyar/ 


"paniasyar" 


("promenade, visit around") 


/patiy/ 


"pamatay" 


("slaughter") 


/paligos/ 


"pamaligos" 


("act of bathing") 


/panda y/ 


"pamaaday" 


("carpentry-") 


/paj(os/ 


** "pangiilmueos" 


("take advantage of") 


/pa^d/ 


** "panghjmacad" 


("palmistry, palm reading") 


/bai^5y/ 


** "panimacay" 


("liouschold; home") 



/ng/ FORM ROOT 



"pang- 

"pang-" 

"pang-" 



/duinduni/ 
/da^wat/ 
/tabas/ 



NEW FORM MEANING 

"panumdum" 
"panacawat" 
"panabas" 



("thinking") 

(•'buying [grain foods f) 
(•tailoring") 
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"pang-" 


/tincto(lian)/ 


"panindahan" 


("going to market")- 


"pang-'' 


/turoV 


"panuro*" 


("teaching") 


"pang-" 


/takaw/ 


"panakaw" 


("stealing, tlneving") 


"pang-" 


/sugid/ 


"panugid" 


("relating, narrating") 


"pang-" 


/simbah/ 


•*paniniba" 


("act of going to church") 


"pang-" 


/sudlay/ 


*'panudlay" 


("combing [hair J') 


"pang-" 


/suk6t/ 


"panukot" 


C'collccting") 



5» 3» /k/ and /*/ are lost after the /ng/-sound in many instances: 



/ng/ FORM 


ROOT 


NEW FORM 


"pang-" 


/'igpit/ 


/Pangigpit/ 


"pang-" 


/'isdg/ 


/pangistfg/ 


"pang-' 


/kal5stfd/ 


/pangalis6d/ 


"pang-" 


/kahoy/ 


/pangahoy/ 


"pang-" 


/kutanaV 


/pangutanaV 


"pang-" 


/kawil/ 


/pangawil/ 


"mang-" 


/k'\varta/ 


/mangwarta/ 



MEANING 



("clip or hold together") 
("scold") 
("suffering") 
("gather fuel (wood]") 
("ask questions") 
("deep-sea fishing") 
("one-centavo pieces") 
$ 

6* CONTRACTION. Another form of consonant loss occurs in the process of contraction, 
tlie fusion of words, parti'cularily in the flow of common spe^ . . 

6, 1. /n/ is often lost at the end of words, particularily when followed by the marker "it" or 
the ligature "nga". Note, also tliat tliese markers tliemselves undergo contraction and lose 
tiieir vowel sound: 



FULL FORM 
"eskuy'ahdn it hari*" 
"naimponin it masunod" 
"Itam-an it mawron" 
"owi* man it gust»" 
"eon it ana" 
"akon nga kalisdanan" 
"am on nga eaeawigan" 
"kinyo nga taiian" 



CONI^RACTcD FORM MEANING 

/*islaiylahat iiariV- 
/iia* imponat masunod/ 
/huim'at mawron/ 
/*uw5* mat gusto/ 
/^ot5/ 

/*akong kalisdanan/ 
/'among ^a^awigaii/ 
/kjnyong taoln/ 



("School of tlie King") 
("consisting of the following") 
("why like that?") 
('Svithout any desire") 
[speech particle, parenthetical ( 
("my misery") 
("our province") 
("to all of you") 



6,2. // Itlic glottal t.top] is liLcwjse lost in the common flow of speech, particularily before ^ 
t];e innrker "i''" and the ligature "nga": 



FULL FORM 

"o'A'ti' 11 gusto" 
"ixb6' nga tawo" 
"a bo' nga sacainat" 
"bat a' nga eaeaki" 
"owa' It a noma n" 



CONTRACTED FORM 

/'uw5 t gusto/ 
/abong tawoh/ 
/abong sa^mat/ 
/batang ^(ajfaki/ 
/*uwd t anuman/ 



MEANING 



("no desire") 
("many people") 
("many tlianks") 
("a young male") 
("don't mention it; you're weicomc") 



6, 3. An caitirc group of contiaLts oxist in standard spoken Aklanon and conlci on tlie five prin- 
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clpal function markers: "ro/do, ku, it, sa. nga*' and on tlie pronouns. In this case they seem 
to reduce to one phoneme from each word, representing a total of three morphemes in the fi- 
nal one-syllable contraction: 



COMBINATION 

"ro akon nga" 
"do akon nga" 
"ro iimo nga " 
"do imo nga" 
"ro ana nga" 
"do ana nga" 
"ku imo nga" 
"ku akon nga" 
"ku ana nga" t 
"it akon nga" 
"it imo nga" 
"it ana nga" 
"sa akon n^ja " 
"sa imo nga" 
"sa ana nga " 



CONTRACTION 

"rang" 

"dang" 

"ring" 

"ding" 

"raa'^ 

"daa" 

"king" 

"kang" 

"kaa" 

"tang" 

•ting" 

"ta" 

"saang" 

"sing" 

"saa" 



N,B. In both the spelling and the pronunciaUon, the "aa" represents a lengthening 
of the normal /a /-sound. It does not stand for tlie addition of a new syllable. Each 
of the above words in the riglit column is monosyllabic. 

7. CONSONANT CHANGE is similar to Uie process of assimilation, where, because of a 
new environment, a consonant phor .me cliaiifes to another consonant phoneme. 



7, 1. /d/ very often clianges to /r/ at 



ROOT 

/bukid/ 

/•akid/ 

/havvid/ 
/piiklid/ 
/sayod/ 
/tahod/ 
/tuboa/ 



NEW FORM 

/kabukiran/ 

/akiran/ 

/^tubiron/ 

/hawiran/ 

/puklirou/ 

/nasayoran/ 

/lahoron/ 

/tuboran/ 



the end of a root word which is suffixed: 

M EANING 

CTiilly area") 

("fight as a group, not singly") 
("be made into twine") 
(•*be held, be resuainod") 
("be toppled down") 
("is known") 
(••be respected") 
("spring [of water]") 



7,2. /d/ sometimes changes to /r/ at the beginning of a root word which has a strong accent 
on its penultimate syllable plus some forni of prefixation: 



/da yaw/ 
/dugo/ 



/parayaw/ 
/karugwan/ 



7,3. 



/d/ can also cliangc to /I/ o>i occasion: 
/sugid/ /siiKil^J»on/ 



/bilid/ 



/bihdlon/ 



("favorite, pet [child]") 
("meeting at rigiit angles") 



("story") 

("worUiy of appreciation") 
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7.4. 

infix: 



m changes to /I/ when in llie environment of an /i/-sound, particularily of the Miv^ 



RCX)T 


NEW FORM 


MEANING 




/lina'gaV 


(••boiled in water*^) 




/linahug/ 


(••misbehave^*) 


/^ngas/ 


/linangas/ 


(••be naughty^^) 


/j(umot/ 


/linumot/ 


(••covered witli nioss^^) 


/jjur6p/ 


/Iinari>an/ 


(••what ofae dived for^*) 


/^akad/ 


/linaktlan/ 


(••istepped over witli broad stcps^^) 


/^nggaw/ 


/linanggawan/ 


("immersed in vinegar**) 




/linubiran/ 


(••be entwined^^) 



7,5. /^/ changes to /y/ when it follows most dental or alveolar consonants /t, d, s, n, y/: 

FORM PRONUNCIATIO N MEANING 

• jabat eon" /sabat yun/ 

••kasayod con'^ /kasayod yun/ 

•'tapus eon?" /tapGs yun?/ 

•sinugtan eon" /sinugtan yun/ 



"may baeay eon" /may ba^ay yun/ 



('•Answer now.") 
("knows now^^) 
(••Is it finished now?**) 
(••already permitted**) 
(•'already haa^a house**) 



8. METATHHSIS is the process whereby two consonant morphemes change the\r position. 
Itis not a simple operation, I inguihtically speaking, since three clianges take place: (a) loss 
of the syllable's vowel sound; (b) metathesis or switching around of die consonants; and (c) 
movement of tlie new initial consonant phoneme to the final position of Uie precedinjj syllabic 
(refer to this unit, Section 2 ami 3). Lei us follow this operation step by step with die word 
r\sibxtil ("drink*^). First (a) ihc final vowel is lost, leaving us with the root /inm/; second 
(b) the two consonants meiathesize or switch around, giving us the form /imn/; then (c) Uie 
syllable division results as /•ml—na/ (with the suffix "-a" being added), from the miUal di- 
vision /'i--nonr/. 

8. 1 . Some funher examples of this particular process read: 



ROOl" 


SYLLABIFICATION 


NEW FORM 


SYLLABIFICAIION 


"lanorn" 


/ta— nom/ 


••tamna^' 


/tam--na/ 


"kaon" 


/ka— •on/ 


^•kan-on*' 


/kan— *on/ 


"billd^^ 


/b;— lid/ 


••bidla^* 


/bid— la/ 


••bihod** 


/bi— hod/ 


"bidlianan*^ 


/bid— lian — an/ 


"kills" 


/ki— lis/ 


••kislon^' 


/kis— Ion/ 


"IHs" 


/•i-lis/ 


••islan" 


/*is— lau/ 


•ha-om" 


/ha--'om/ 


"paham-i^^ 


/pa— ham"-' i/ 


•*pitik^* 


/pi-tfk/ 


••pikti" 


/pik— ti/ 


••putos^^ 


/pu--tbs/ 


••puston^* 


/pus --ton/ 



8, 2. Another occurance of w ctaUicsis is with iho consonant change of the HI to /!/ sound 
(refei- also to this unit. Section 7, 4). Note the foll6wing examples: 
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ROOT SYLLABIFICATION hfEW FORM 

"sucod" /su— ^6d/ "sudlan" 

"i)acos" /ba— ^os/ "baslan" 

"bucos" /bu— ^{os/ "buslan" 

"kaeot" /ka— ^ot/ \ "katlan" 

"pucos" 7pu — ^os/ "puslan" 



SYLLABIFICATION 

/sud— Ian/ 
/bas--lan/ 
/bus--lan/ 
/kat— Ian/ 
/pus — Ian/ 



In these examples, note that four changes occur: 

(1) change of the HI to /!/ sound, 

(2) loss of the vowel sound in tlie last syllable (all cases above lost /o/), 

(3) interchange of tlie /l/-sound and die final consonant sound, 

(4) resyllabif ication of the root word, where the newly adopted initial consonant phoneme 
becomes tlie final consonantof the penultimate (second to the last) syllable, and addition of the 
suffix with the /I/ as its initial consonant. 

9. CONSONANT GEMINATION is the addition of a consonant phoneme to the root word, 
most commonly during the process of suf fixation. It is a phenomenon of speech, which is 
rarely recorded in the commos/spelling of Uie dialect, particularity in such words as: 



ROOT , 


NEW TORM 


MEANING 


"bilid" 


/bilidlon/** 


("wortliy of appreciation") 


"bugae" 


/buga^f^on/ 


("proud") 


"bulok" 


/kabulokkan/ 


("worst of all") 


"da yaw" 


/dayawwon/ 


("is to be praised") 


"puso'" 


/tagipuso"on/ 


("heart") 


"puti'" 


/kaputi'*an/ 


("whiteness") 


"siniba" 


/simbahhan/ 


("church") 


"tinda" 


/timkihhan/ 


("market [place]") 


"tubod" 


/tuborran/** 


("spring [of water]") 


N.B. 


These forms have more than one form of morphophopemic change* 



10. RHDUrLICATlON is tlie process whereb> certain morphemes of the root word are re- 
pealed, causing certain variations the nierining from root word to the new form. Several 
types of redupl!cat:on occur in Aklanon. 

10, 1 . PRIMin VE WORDS is a term given by Rodolfo Cahonce^ to tliose words^of two ijyl- 
lables wlncii consist ol a reduphcation oi tne first syllabic, E. Aisenio Manuel hypotlicsized 
tliat these word:, were borrowed as one syllable words from Chinese or Indian languages, but 
due to the tendency of MaL.yo-Polyncsian languages to have two syllable words, they became 
redupiicaced as time v.ent on, Manuel ^cnt or. to prove that many of tlie one-syllablo versions 
of these worub did, jn effect, corre.sprhul with Chinese words with similar meanings. WlietJier 
these woid.s were actually borro\\ed from Chinese, or whether both the Chinese words and tJie 
Philil)pinc versions stem from a conmion stream is not our question here. We only mention the 
Uieory as one account for liic oc. urance of such words in Aklanon. Such words do not present 
any morpljophunen ic problem loiiay either, since the changes that occured took place far in the 
past. However, they are mentioned at this lime to t^how the luature of the reduplication witlun 



9 VI<; A V .\ N - Iv NG 1 .I S : ! 01 Cl'i ON A R V > unpublished mimeographed manu.script. 

10 ClUNF^^^ LANGUAGK , Manila, 1948. 
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thcm» and also to stress that they rcc^ve pnly one basic accent or stress per word, as is the 
case with all reduphcaDon in the diaioct. Examples of such words arc: 

VOCABULARY MEANING 



/bibi/ 


('♦duck'') 


/bi'biV 


(-edge*') 


/bukbuk/ 


Cbamboo gnat") 


/busbus/ 


("tear open") 


/dabdab/ 


("flame") 


/dikdik/ 


("sift out") 


/dingding/ 


CVall") 


/dumdum/ 


("thought") 


/•os'os/ 


("slip down") 


/nagnag/ 


("ointment, salve") 


/pakpak/ 


(••wing'*) 


/pispis/ 


("bird'') 


/singsing/ 


("ring") 


/suksuk/ 


("wear, adorn; house lizard") 


/tawtaw/ 


("dip up and down'*) 


/tiltil/ 


C'chip") 


/tubtub/ 


("until, up to") 


/tuktuk/ 


("rust; knock") 



The above is only a partial list of the many so -"ca lied primitive words i^i Aklanon. 

10, 2, FULL REDUPLIC/TION of the root word in Aklanon carries with it the meaning or 
idea of artificiality , diminution, or general lessening of tlie quality implied in the root word. 
This can best be seen by contrasts between the root word and its meaning, and then the redu- 
plicated word and its meaning: 



ROOT 


MEANING 


REDUPUCATION 


MEANING 


"baeay" 


CTiouse") 


"baeay-baeay" 


rdoll house") 


laalik" 


("return") 


"balik-baiik" 


("come frequently") 


"bueak" 


("flower") 


"bueak-bueak" 


("artificial flower") 


"bueos" 


("replace") 


"bueos -bueos" 


(•^alternate") 


"bulok" 


("lousy") 


"bulok -bulok" 


("not so good") 


"fcaon" 


Teat") 


"kson-kaon" 


("nibble, taste food") 


"eamig" 


("cold") 


"camig-eamig" 


("cool") 


"init" 


(Thot") 


"uJt-init" 


("warm") 


"Uwo" 


(Mpersou") 


"tawo-tawo" 


C^uppet") 


•*tiyog" 


("Vm") 


"liyog-tiyog" 


("man-about -town") 



Two ver>* common expressions of this type are used, wliich in ti^anslaiion to English seem 
to loose their sense of dnninution: "adlaw" means "diy", while "adlaw-adlaw" means "every 
day", but in tlie sense of tiie English "each and everv diy" (taken individually and as a group). 
•Tarian" means "evei^, all", while "tanan-tanan" Jias a good equivalent in the English idiom . 
"cy>/*h and every", which implies diminislunent in the word "each", yet includes all in "every". 

It should be noted tliat in tliis full word reduplication there is on ly one basic accent or stres.-: 
in the entire word» falling on tlic reduplication, such as /tawolit^woh/^ 
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10, 3. REDUPUCATION OF THE FIRST SYLLABLE (-C^Vj-). The Tagalog or Mlplno Ung- 
itge uses rcduplicatioa throughout its very system. Aklanon, on the other hand, docs noc acti- 
vely use reduplication, except in words surviving from older forms and also to show t' ^ le^^scn- 
Ing of the possibility of a verb's happening. In this type of reduplication the first consonaK (in- 
cluding the unspelled glotul stc^ P f) and the first vowel are repeated from the root word and 
Infixed into the new form. Some common occurances are: 



ROOT 


MEANING 


NEW FORM 


MEANING 


*'bato" 


("stonje") 


"icababatwan" 


("a stoney area") 


"buhat" 


Tmake, do") 


"magbubuhat" 


("creator; God*0 


•^uot" 


("one's psyche**) 


"magbubr^^t" 


("supreme will; God") 


••buot" 


("one's psyche'O 


"kabubut-on" 


("one's inner self") 


••buhi'" 


("live") 


"nabubuhi'" 


("those whp subsist") 


••buyog" 


(••spin") 


'*tambubuycg" 


("bumble bce'O 


•Tiuya'" 


("shame") 


"kahuhuya'" 


("shameful, disgraceful") 



/t least four common words evidence tliis form of reduplication which took place in antiquity: 



"bayi" 
••eaki" 
♦dewha 
•teyo 



C*wonian") 
("man") 
("two") 
("three") 



"babayi** 
"eaeaki** 
"daywa" 
"tatlo*^ 



("woman") 
C'man") 
("twoH 
("three") 



N.B. The symbol (*) represents a reconstructed form, what the shape of the word might 
have looked like centuries ago. We don't know for sure, but the possible shapes of tlie 
word for "two", for example, may have gone through the following sugcs: 

♦dewha — ♦dedewha — *dedwha — •dedwa •daRwa •da^a —"daywa" 
over the past thirty or so centuries , The shape *daRwa might be postulated for proto- 
West Visayan (c. 700 A,D,), while the shape *daj6va might-be postulated for proco- 
Aklanon(c. 1350 A.D.)» and " daywa ", of course, is current Aklanon. 
Sometimes Uie reduplicated first syllable obtams the "-in-" infix for purposes of intensification: 

"mahae" ("dear, expensive") "minamahae" C'very dear") 

"tahod'* ("respect") "tinatahod" ("quite respected'*) 

"buot" ("one's psyche, will") "binubuot" ("come to think of") 

10,4. REDUPUCATION OF THE FIRST VOWEL WITH THE /^ffZ-lNl-IX, /-^i"/. A frequent 
form of intensification in Aklnnon in accomplished by repeating the first vowel of tlie root word 
along with the -sound. T^iis form of reduplication is inserted as an infbc after the first i,on- 
sonanl and vowel (Cj^V^ of the root word: 



"saka'" ("come up") 

"sugo'" ("command, order 

"sunod" ("follow") 

"silak" ^^("sunshine") 

"unum" ("plant") 

"'uean" ("rain") 

"hilo'" ("poison") 

"diiyog" V ("sleepy") 

"sakii" ' V paiu*') 

"•uhaw-^ hclur:,i") 



"nagasaeak:;'" ("persons coming iip*0 

"sueiigo-on" ("servant, houschelp") 

"suniueuncd" ("disciples, followers") 

'*tigsicilak" ("sunjiy season, summer") 

"tigtacanum" ("planting season'*) 

"tigueuean" ("rainy season") 

"niakahieilo*" ("poisonous") 

"makadueuyog" ("soporific, sleep •^inducln^j") 

"makasacakil" ("painful, pam-inaucing") 

"niakaueuhaw" ("liiirst-inducnig"') 
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10.5. /C,u^(o)V REDUPLICATION AS PREFIX. Tie first consonant of a root word along 
with /uf((o)/ can act as a prefix to show diminishment of the quality of the root word, mu^h like 
the previously mentioned full word reduplication (see 10^2), The form is basically /Ciu^o-/ 
for words of two syllables accented on the penultimate syllable; however an allomoxph /Cju^-/ 
exists for words of two syllables accented on the final syllable, or for words longer than two 
syllables: 



ROOT 


MEAMNG 


/Clu^(o)-/ FORM 


MEANING 


•*barko- 


rship-^)- 


•T}ueobarko" 


("a toy ship") 


♦»^uot" 


Cone's psyche") 


•^ueobuot" 


CVill. desire, liking") 


•^mbae" 


r-Ulk, speak") 


"hueohambac" 


("chit-chat") 


"Uwo** 


("person") 


"tueotawo" 


fdweller, inhabitant") 


"baroto" 


("dugout canoe") 


"buebaxoto" 


("a toy canoe") 


•'lamesa" 


("table") 


"lueiamesa" 


("makeshift table") 


•^manghfld" 


("younger") 


"muemanghud" 


("a little younger'*) 


•*yaw'anay" 


("not now, please") 


"yueyaw-anay" 


("procrastination") 



10,6, REDUPLICATION OF NASAL ANT) FIRST VOWEL AFTER /niang-/- The prefix /mang/ 
is used on verbs, however a noun claoS exists which gives evidence of at least tliree forms of 
morphophonemic change (namely assimilation, consonant reduction and reduplication). This 
constitutes the "mang-" noun class. Take the word "tudlo'" ("teach"), for example. With the 
"mang-" verb prefix atuchcd the new form reads "manudlo'" ("wili teach"), evidencing both 
assimilation and consonant reduction. To make a noun form from tliis verb, the nasal sound 
of "mang-" (which here is /n/ after assimilation) is reduplicated along with tlie first vowel of 
the root word (which here is /u/) and Inserted as an infix after the first vowel sound, giving 
us the form "manunudio*" [reduplicated form is underlined] meaning "teacher'*. 

Examples of this type of reduplication are given in three groups, corresponding to the dif- 
ferent classes of assimilation and consonant reduction occurlug (see this unit, sections 4 and 5): 





ROOT 


/man^-/ NOUN 


MEANING 


(1) 


"buhi*" 


"inamunuihi*" 


("those who help others to live") 




"buhg" 


"mamumulig" 


ripaid] helpers") 




"pauy" 


"inainaniatay" 


("chose wlio are destined to d»e") 


(2) 


"sueat" 


"niaiiunueat" 


("secreury, writer") 




"sukot" 


"manunukot" 


("bill collector") 




"sucay*' 


"mauunueay" 


("Judge, tester [one who tests another's wortii]'*) 




"Uhi*" 


"nianam:hi'" 


("tailor") 




"tabang" 


"mananabang" 


CUwyer" [literally: one who assists]**) 


(3) 


"*isda*" 


"mangingisda'" 


ffisherman") 




"'uma" 


"mangungumah" 


("farmer") 




•'kahoy" 


"mangan^jahoy" 


("wood-gatherer") 




"kawil" 


"niangangawil" 


("deep-sea fisherman") 




"iiilaw" 


"mangingilaw" 


(" [cannabalistic] ogre") 
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UNIT FIVE: THE BASIC PARTS OF SPEECH 



A. WHAT IS GRAMMAR? 

Thus far we have been discussing individual units: units of ai>und and larger units of sound 
conibinations and meaning, words. 

When We put words together, they are not Just thrown Into speech haphazardly.^ Specific or- 
der, or structure, is called for; and without such structure meaning cannoc be coovcyadfrom 
speaker to hearer. This building of words into larger organized combinations or structures is 
what is meant bv grammar . Grammar is a level beyond the lexical meaning of each individual 
word. For example, we all know the meaning. of the words liall, town an*! beautiful ** > Yet, if 
we put them in that order, we would use the idiom ''meaningless** to describe such an arrange* 
ment: ''hall town beautifur. Now we say that this arrangement is meaningless, nbt because the 
individual elements are meaningless, but rather because the combination of those three mean- 
ingful elements is not understandable*-at least when given in that particular order* Thus, or« 
der or structure is li:<nortant in the giving of meaning. * 

On the other band, if I say l^utlful town hall ", 1 have combined three meaningful words 
or elements into a larger structure which is also meaningful. Grammar is a level of meaning 
beyond the literal meaning of each individiial element in a statement* 

From the pointc of view of the listener, there are five kinds of signals which reveal the 
patterns of structural meaning in which wordc ffffrarranged. We shall briefly discuss them, 
'One by one. 

1. WORD ORDER is the linear or time sequence in which words appear in an utterance. 
Without correct word order, statements arc difficult if not Impossible to tinderstand. Word 
order is a key point in the conveyance of meaning. Certain levels of word order occur: those 
most commonly used and accepted by native speakers of a language, those which can be under- 
stood with difficulty and sound "foreign" to a native speaker, and those which are uninteDiglble 
to a native speaker* 

Every language has certain strict limitotions on word order. In English the position of a 
word in a sentence is important to its meaning* Poor word order often can confuse the meaning. 
Look at the following series of words: "sold the fish women the". This series is certainly not 
structured properly according to tiie canons of English grammar, and is consequently meaning- 
less* It might make a good word assembly game, but in speer.h which is trying to communicate 
— particularlly on a rapid, day-to-day basis— it would faevcr be understandable or understooc'* 

If we were to rearrange the series this way: "sold the women the fish" ic becomes a bit 
more understandable, but it is not natural word order, and it is still confusing. One cannot 
tell for sure from the grammar who doing the selling, and whnf • as sold (though sense can 
fill Lhis t>'pe of information). Someone who tried to understand the above statement would do 
some menial reconstruction, correcting the word order to 'The women sold the fish." or to 
"The fish sold the women." Of course, !iis sense would prefer the first correction, unJess he 
were listening to some sort of fairy talc where fisl: actually were doing the selling. Itts'only 
at this final point that we liavs a mcanmgfui, grammatically correct statement. 

In AkJanon, word order strikes a non-nativc rpcaker [panicularily a speaker of English) as 
being quite loose or free. For example, the above example of English could be translated: 
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* ••Ro mga iadt* giobaligya* ku mga babayi*** 
' (TThe women sold the fish ••^ 

or the word order could also be: 

*^inbsllgya* ro mg» Isda* ku mjra bilmyl.^ 
But the word order would definitely sound foreign or wr(mg,if it were: 

•Ku mga babayi' ro isda* giniraligya\* 

N,B. This word order is presented as wrooig > The asterisk O 
is a symbol for a reconstructed or exemplar form* 

if the word order were played with enough, an exceptionally ludicrous sentence t ould result: 

•Ro btbtyi mga ginballgya* ku «sda' niga*^ 
which* besides having misplaced plural markers, implies that it was the fish that sold the 
women* 

The importance of word order to the meaning of a sentence cannot be understated* Although 
Aklanon may impress some foreign learners as having free or' loose word order (in effect, It 
t * ^ just has more possibUitics), thef e are definite patterns which must be followed, or else the 

speaker may sacrifice a good deal of the sense or meaning of what he is trying to convey* 

2. PROSODY* Prosody is the over-*ll musical pattern of stre^, pitch, and juncture in 
which the words of an utterance are spoken* The various possibilities of intonation have been 
mentioned already (sec Unit 11^ Section 14).' It need only be pointed out here tiiat learning to 
express oneself musically within the language is important* 4f one gives a comniandl f orm of 
intonation or pitch to an intended polite request, it no longer means what tne speaker might 
have intended; in effect, it will be a command, and the response from the listener will corres- 
pond to the conveyed meaning and not the intended meaning* Insteac* jf simply getting someone; 
to do something politely, the speaker (in this cas6) might inspire an emotipn of fear, anger, or 
simple mlsundcrsttnding* It is not so much, therefore, what is said, but also how it is said 
(or sung)* which plays into the prosdily of speech* 

MlsUken levels of pitch* stress, or intonation either sound foreign, or can— at- their worst 
—confuse or delete meaning* Many word cxi»t where the difference in stress can be the dif- 
ference bct\*'een an mocuo\is wqrd and a so-called "dirty word*** Propriety; of course, pre- 
vents us from quoting sucli examples, but all members of the Aklanon speech community j^re 
well aware of such differences* Some differences in meaning have also been shown (see Unit 
II, Section 13 and Unit IV, Section 1, 1-2) to be involved ^Ath sttcss. A declarative intonation 
pattern when a question pattern is meant can ruin the conliiJ^II^#^ discossion* Such differen- 
ces as these show that proSody is also an important part <rf the-gramraar of Aklanon jpeech* 



3. FUNCTION WORDS. There arf two basic classes of words, an open class and a closed 
class • The open class of words is geiierally characterized by tUe varies parts of speech, while 
the closed class is characterized by func;ion words* The open class of words provides a very 
wide choice of meanings (referring to things or eveitts in the so-called •'real world**, the world . 

of speech) and gives the speaker a great deal of'frecdom to choose. In the stoucture 'The 

was born yesterday.", for example, we have a wide variety of choices possible", such as: •*cat, 
dog. Calf, baby,, boy, gxrl, lamb" aijd so on. 

In the structure " baby was born yesterday** we do not have a wide variety of choices. 
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We must choose from the function class, and our choice is limited by both grammar and sense. 
We could choose "a" or "the" (from\^e article class), giving us the sentence "A baby was born 
yesterday" or •*the baby was bom yesterday". We could also choose some other function words, 
like ••one", "some" or "any". But the idea Is that our choice is limited. \ 

'Function words are a closed class of words and/or morphemes which embo^ necessary 
distinctions and also embody cases where distinctions are relatively few in number. Their t)asic 
characteristic as a class is that they have a ^mall or limited range of meaning, and they pre* 
sent the speaker with a forced choice; he must simply choose one or the other of them. This is 
to say tliat the meaning a function word has to convey has to be (and must be) conveyed. The 
very structure of the language forces it on you , 

For example, in Aklanon the structure "Mayadayad do baeay" is possible, meaning "The 
house is beautiful." The speaker could use any one of many words in the position of "l^aeay" 
("house"). He could, for example, hav^ said "payag" ("hut"), or "eskuylahan" ("school"), or 
"simbahan" ("church"). He could describe the beauty of countless things. But in his descrip- 
tion, he must use the topic marker "do". It is obligatory— it's allomorph "ro" could also be 
used; but one or the other of the allomorphs for the topic marker must be chosen. There is no 
freedom involved. The language forces the structure upon you. 

Another example of function words can be seen with the English prepositions. They are 
function words, and they force you to commit yourself. Each has its own specific meaning, 
as in: 

"by the house" 
"at the house" 
"in Xhe house" 

"to the house" ■ . i ' 

"into the house" 
Vith the house" 

The speaker of English is forced to make a commitment. In Aklanon, however, such a set 
does not exist, and the language permits the speaker to take a vague way out with "sa baeay" 
which could mean any one of the above mentioned English phrases. Tins is net to say, of 
course, tliat Aklanon cannot express the above iJrepositional meanings, for it can; but it does 
so in a different way, not with function words, but with actual parts of speech: ' 

"sa kilid it bae^y" ("at tlie side of the house") 

"sa sueod it baeay" ("in[to] the house") 

"sa idaeum it baeay" ("under [neath] the house") 

Note that we still have the basic phrase "sa, . .baeay", but with other qualifieis tliat make the 
meaning more explicit. 

We might envision function words as the more humble servants of the impressive lexical 
words, but, like humble servants, they are mdibpensible in getting things done. It is impossible 
in Aklanor to build even short structures without tlieni. Aklanon even seenis to evidence a 
greater occurance of function v/ords tlian English, jiaving markers to show case relations, link- 
ing of parts of speech, and so on. 

Another quaht>' of fui ction words or the closed ctass of words is theiK rcsistance'to change * 
or innovation, JVrts of speech ore always ch.jngiiij^, since a lai.guage is horrowinjr words from 
every sphere of life; but furiclion woids arc word.- which eiubody nccrpsary distmcrions,/ and 
hence do not chsngr at all, rv^M ;n centurK»>' of developmt»nt, 
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4, INFLECTIONS are morphemic changes, the additions of affixes and concomitant mor- 
phoi)honcjiiic adjubcnienib, wluch aviapt words to perform structural functions witliouC clianging 
Uieir lexical iiiearung. For example, "inom** always capries the meaning of "drink". But, as 
a verb, it has a whole system of affLxes wiilch allow it to fit into several contexts; 

**Nakaindm akd it tiibi\" H li^ve drunk water.") 
••Nagainrfnri akd it tubi'.** am drinking water. *0 
"Cinaindm nakon ro tuDi* ("The water is being drunk by me.**) 
■ "Nano ro atong ilunnon?" ("What sliall we drink?") 

"Paimna.ro ayani it tubi'.*' ("Have the dog drink some water.") 1 

In each case the root /'infim/ changes form, or is inflected, so that it c^n fit into several si- 
tuations. In each case it has its basic meaning of "to i:ink", but it a)so obtains a fuller gram- 
matical "meaning" by its inflection— by Uie way it is made to fit into the statement or sentence. 

In terms of our earlier discussion of basic word classes (see #3) vfe can call an inflection . 
a function class of grammatical units, since each unit is meant to fill a particular function. 
Note how each form of the word "Inom" was able to fill its function in giving meaning. The 
definition of inflection mentioned "tiie additions^ of affixes and concomitant morphophonemic 
adjustments." Note the two happemng in the above C tamples. First of ail, the affixeslgiven 
in the examples arc: "naka-, naga-, gina-, -il — an, pa— a." Tlie morphophonemic 
adjustments m this case were the /-li-/ infix in the fourth example (/ilimnan/) and the pro- 
cess of metathesis (see Unit IV, 8, 1) in tiie fourth and fifth examples where the root (/iii6m/) 
becomes metathesized to /imn-/» as\ in /i limn an/ and /pa 'imna /. 

5 . DERIVATIONAL CONTRAST is the difference betv/een words which iiave the same base 
or root, but which differ in the number and nature of their derivational affixes. In other words, 
it is the difference between various forms of affixes which change words from one part of speech 
to another. It is a free class cf grammatical units, as opposed to inflect'ors which are tlie func- 
tion class cf grammatical units. Examples of such are given in the following list: 

WORD. PART OF SPEPXH MEANING 



"natawo" verb [stative] . ("is/was born") 

"nagatawo" verb [regular] ("is giving birtli") 

"kauwohan" noun ("humanity") 

"kinatawohan"" noun ("bijfthday") 

"pagkatawo" noun ("personality, characlcr") 

"tueotawohon" adjecDve C'slightly popuLited") 

Note how the root "tawo" is transformed by the various prefixes or suffixes into different parts 
of speech with different syntactical (grammatical) meamngs. Each retains the basic meaning 
of the root word, but contra stive meamngs exist between each particular division, or derivation. 

Derivational contrast differs from inflection in that inf lection i3 concerned with tiie various 
forms of a root word within a particular part of speech (e.g. the conjuj^ation of a verb or the 
comparison of an adjective forin-cJass), while derivational contrast is concerned with the dif- 
ferences of botli asc and meaning of a root within tlie different parts of speech. For example, 
in tlic English "the happily man lazy watched the people go by", we know two mistakes occur. 
We can correct by cJianging the adverb "luppily" to "liapp\^", and the adjccrive "lazy" to the ad- 
verb "l.i7ily", thereb\ i^crivni^ the S'jnt(nce: "The ht'.ppy man lazily Wiitchod tiie poople go by." 
Or coidv ' M. -T *' t' ^^y^^accA ac'jcctive and adverb forms of tlic sentence: 'The lazy man 




xhappily watched the people go by.** In either case, we have examples of derivational contrast: - 
the differences between happy and happily and between lazy and lazily . We can also see how 
they fit into the meaning of the entire sentence. If mlsUken, they can cause a good deal of 
confusion; therefore both Inflection and derivational cpntrast can be crucial to sentence >mean- 
ing, and make up a part of the whole process of gramnuur, 

6, SUMMARY • It is the aboye five elements which make up the corpus of grammatical 
meaning In Aklanon. When we discuss, then, the "grammar of Aklanon** we are principally 
referring to them . The common notion of speaking with "good grammar** or •'bad grammar** 
is not bound up with this more precise meaning of **grammar**, namely ftie level of meaning 
^ imposed upon individual words when they are grouped together into larger structures to con- 
vey meaning. 

If the first four units of this book dealt with letters and words. It did so only to prepare 
the reader for the greater combinations that Ije ahead • The putting together of words into 
sentences, hov/evcr, is not a ready-made process: neither for the Infant nor for the foreign- . 
learner. Taking a random group of words which a baby might babble or* foreigner might 
mimick is not to imply that we have either a statement or meaning, or that a person can 
speak the dialect • have seen how words with meaning are not the only requirement for a 
statement; there must be a meaningful combination of meaningful words— in other words, we 
need both lexical and structural meaning to build sentences . 

Lexical meaning refers generally to the meaning words have which can be found In a 
dictionary. It refers to the things that go on about us in the world, not only the real world 
of •'trees*' and "rivers" and "people**, but also in the world of **thought**, "belief", "super- 
stition", "hope" and "iove". It is Uie type of meaning which we can try to define or e3q)ialn 
to another, the very core of our conversations and commtmicatipns* 

-/ 

Structural meaning, on the other hand, is the way meaning gets put into words, sentences, 
and commuiiicaUon. It is the sort of thing we have been describing in this unit by word oider> 
prosody, function words, inflection and derivational contrast. 

,The remainder of this unit will be dedicated to the four basic parts of speech: the regular 
and sutive verbs, noun and/or subsuntlves, adjectives and adverbs. It is these units and 
their function witliin tiie sentence wldch lay the groundwork for the building up of meaningful 
utterancel and rational communication. These words constitute the bulk of all words xvlth 
the above -r.ientioned lexical meaning. They are the most important single step in our • 
covery of the why and hov* of the Akianon tongue. 
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B. THE REGULAR VERB 

/ 

1. THEORY. Verbs are the most important part of any utterance; One cannot speak long 
in sentences wh»ch liave no verbs. Verbs are present— really or ijnj|>lied— in almost every ut- 
terance. Because of the key Importance of the verb in Aklanon, not/oniy due ta the frequency 
of its occurance and to the fact that it occurs first in a sentence ou many 6ccasion8, but also 
because of the way whole sentences are built explicitly about or around the verb form, it is 
not surprising why we choose to discuss it first among the basic parts of speech. 

Despite the importance of the verb, and its frequency of occurance, it is probably the most 
elusive part of speech to define. 

Verbs are the liardest of all linguistic concepts to define, because in linguis- 
tic definition the verb is the starting point, the basis on which other definitions 
rest. It is improbable that a definition can be devised which will have mtrfinlng 
to anyone who doeS not already know, more cry less, what a verb is. Beginners 
can best be taugtit what verbs are by having verbs pointed out to them. If a 
child asks us what a tree is, we do not inioj^m him that it is a perennial plant 
supported by a large stem, or trunk, of wood; we show him a tree, or^eyjeral^'" 
trees, and then he knows what a tree is. In a similar waxj&te-^<«n€^6T?^^ 
verbs, and when we can recognize them, ih^jKe-«3r€'aStc to undertake the task 
of defining and analyzing them . The student who can learn to recognize verbs . 
can be taught the rest of grammar. Those who cannot learn to recognize verbs, 
however many verbs are pointed out to them, cannot be taught anything about 
grammar . ^ ^ " 

This exuact above illustrates the importance of verbs, and yet their clusiveness to formal de- 
finition. This was said with reference to verbs in English; the importance of verba within 
Philippine languages wds similarily stressed by McKaughan: 

Before turning to the thesi? proper, we would like to erapliasize the importance 
of describing verbal Inflectional categories in the study of Philippine languages. 
We had at one time emphasized the analysis of the particles or pronouns as re- 
lation marker^ almost to the exclusion of verbal inflection. It now seems to us 
that the primary key to sentence structure is to be foiind in the verb where basic 
syntactic relations are indicated, and which ^s the center of most major sentence 
types. Further, we ar' 'convinced that categories similar to those we have de- 
scribed for Maranao occ also in the other Philippine languages. 

Such is true, we shall see, for the Aklanon verb system: the verb is a center and a ke] . 

1, 1 . NATUP^L VKRBS . In preseming a theory as to Just what a verb is, the first- point al- 
ready mentioned was to point out some verbs. There are some forms which a native speaker 
would unquestionably identify as verbs. It is such forms which naturally should serve as a 
starting point. 

Paul Roberts, UNIDKRSTANDING GRA^v^MAR (1954, Harper & Row), pp. 310-111. 
^2 Howard McKaughan, TiiK INFLECTION AND SYNTAX OF MARANAO VHR BS (1958, Manila, 
Bureau of Printing), p. 4. 
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The noUonal definition of r verb is a word that expresses action, condiUon or state of 
being. In Aklanon, examples of such are as follows: 

AJnON 



-kaon reat^ 

.iniJm rdrink'O 

-baeot rwhlttle'O 

-eangoy ("swim*') 

-eulk rdisjoint'O 

-eungi' (twist'O 

-bacay - (^uild {the] framework**) 

-adto rgo") 

-bal/k rreturn") 

-duhoe ("elevate, raise up") 



(b) CONDITION 

•bangon 

•damgo 

-eaom 

-hajidum 

-hlgugma 

-pahuway 

-painoino 

-pukaw 

-patl 

-salig 

-tuo ' 

-tahod 



("arise*') 

("dream") 

C*hope") 

("wish") 

("love") 

("relax") 

("thinkp 

("awakgn") 

(Relieve") 

(•trust") 

(^ve faitii") 

(^respect") 



( 



(c) STATE OF BEING 

-buhi* 
-ila* i 
"tawo 
-tueog 
-giit^ra 
-uhaw 
-duy<Jg 
•gaoy 
-asla 
-sumoe 
«^-akig 
-hadlok 
*hidlaw 



(Hje alive") 

like") 
(*T)e bom") 
(n>e sleeping") 
(••be hungry") 
(-be thirsty") 
(T>e sleepy") 
("be tired") 
(Tjc satiated") 
(**ha)?e enough of*) 
(••be angry") 
(^je afraid") 
("miss, long for") 



Of these three groups, perhaps only the first would automatically strike a native «P^*^/^ 
Se ^uTe^^^^^^ since they ^re under the general category of words wh^ch express action, 

^^e sec^nd^^^^^^^ ^ords whicJrexprcss condition, are frequently misUken to be "o^^' P^^' 
SulSy BlSe tJey often occur after noun determining function markers and become m sach 
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caacs, noun forms » However, as we shall see, tlie words iii this colunin are subject to inhec- 
tion in the same way that the so-called "action words" are, so they are indispuUbh members 
of the verb class. The third group, words which express state of being, are sometimes mis- 
taken to be adjectives, particularily since they describe. However, they are inflected for time 
according to a separate conjugation of stotive verbs, and will be described in the following chap- 
ter (Chapter C, "STATIVE VERBS"). In all of the above cases, we find inflection for tense, and 
aspect (degree of completion of action), which is characteristic of and unique to verb cla^s^s. 

1.2. FORMAL DEFINITION. The previous discussion about the three types of verbs, which 
mentioned that each class is subject to Inflection, brings us to the heart of a formal defimtion, 
namely that: a verb is any word which is or can be inflected for focus, quality, aspect and time . 
Each of these will be expiamed as this chapter progresses. In other words, a somewhat redun- 
dant, but nonetheless accurate definition of a verb would read: a verb is any word which is in- 
flected with forms characteristic of the verb class, as distmguished from noun, adjective and 
adverb classes. Similarily, if it did not sound facetious, a verb is any word which can be in- 
flected according to the forms presented in this section on verbs. 

With regard to the form of verbs, -one gencral^^tion seems to apply to all classes, namely 
that all verbs have some form in "na-" in their inflection. Whetlier it be a regular or a fjtative 
verb, 3t least one form of the whole class (usually indicating "process -begun") evidences the 
nat prefix. In actor focus, regular verbs have the form na; coupled with the form ]^ in the 
simple tenses (" naga- "), and na-^coupled with Jca^ in the abiUty tenses ("naka-") . All statlve 
verbs have>a present or re^l tense form with the simple na^. # 

1. 3. HDMGPHONIC VERB CLASS. Apart from words which could easily be identified as verbs 
because of theirXense or because of the presence of the na^ morpheme, there is a small group 
of verbs (whose ext^t has-not^et been fi'uy determined) wliich can be distinguished from other 
related nouns and adjectives by the stres'.-siQ)erfix. These verbs are identical to other forms 
except that there is a difference mistress (see Unit IV, Section 1, 1). > similar phenomenon oc- 
curs in English: verb OTHER 

' imprint fmprint"^ (NOUN) 

imp6rt Import ' (NOUN) 

^Jdr^ss fiddj^ess (NOUN) 

desert. dfisert (NOUN) 

perf(k;t perfect (ADJECTIVE) 

Note how the first column shows stress on the last syllable, while the second column illustrates 
stress on Uie first syllable. In Aklanon, a similar phenomenon occurs, but verbs will show a 
sUess on the penultimate syllable, while the other forms show stress on the final syllable: 
VERB FORM. ' OTHER FORM 

/bi ka' / C^walk under weight^) /bakiV C1>ow-legged") (ADJECTIVE) 
/bS^y/ (•*put up framework") /ba^y/ (*Tiouse") (NOUN) 
MhiV ("release, set free") /buhf/ ("alive") (ADJECTIVE) 
/^t^haV ("cook, prepare food") /^hiV ("already cooked") (ADJECTIVE) 
/s(iba7 rgoupriver") /subdV ("rivfir") (NOUN) 

/tlbon/ ("cover") /tab6n/ TcoVer") (NOUN) 

1 4 SYNTACTIC DEFINITION. In Aklanon. the verb is the key element of the construction 
in which .t occurs. ■ It is a center. Besides telling us about its own empliasis or focus, mode, 
aspect and tense (all of which will become clear as we discuss them individuaUy), it also reg- 
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ulatcs the placement of the function markers or function words in the predication. In other 
words, besides being words which talk about doing, verbs do lots of things by chemsolves. By 
just looking at a verb form, or by just hearing one, we can tell what is paramount in the spea- 
ker's mind* We will know where the tq)ic will occur in the sentence, and how it will be marked. 
We can also tell where the instrument of tlie action (U any is expressed) will occur, and how it 
will be marked; where tlic direct object or ^1 of the action will occur, and how it wiL be 
marked; and so on. The Aklauon verb, in other words, is quite the dictator. Once the verb ' 
form is put down, democratic procedures end, and the rest of the forms in the sentence are 
pre-deteAnmed and must follow according to beautifully simple, but rigid, grammatical "laws'i . 
or canons • ( 

If 5. VERB DETERMINERS* Perhaps the easiest way to find out whether or not a word is a 
verb or another part of 'speech is through tlie verb determining function words. Members of 
tills class are drawn from several parts of speech, some of them are verbs, others are adjec- 
Uves or discourse particles when reduced to their basic root; but all of them can tuncUon to 
Illustrate or point out a verb. 

The class of verj) determiners is quite large, and some of them gillow for more than one 
verb form after them; but tlie largest class can be found witli the verb prefix mag-. A formal 
diagrar of (his construction would be as follows: 

[verb determiner] - [subject] - mag- [verb root) - [remainder of the senTDnce] 
This system is quite infallible for uneanhing verb roots. Take a look at the following example: 
•^aila* ako magadto sa Manila*." 
n want to go to Mamla.") 

The verb determiner here is "naila^"; note the verb root " adto" following the mag- verb prefix. 
Because of the presence of the verb determiner and the 010.5- prefix, ^"Y verb stem can be il- 
lustrated. *rhe following is a list of the most common verb determiners: 

VERB DETERMINERS [used with liie verbal prefix mag-] 



anad 


("used [to], accustomed") 


dapat 


("should") 


antigo 


("know how [to do something]") 


gusto 


("want") 


bago 


("before, prior to") 


indi' 


("will not") 


basta 


("so long as, provided that") 


mahimo 


("can, able") 


bu6t 


(••will, desire") 


naila* 


("like, want") 


kinaiiangean ("need; it is necessary") 


owi* 


Tdid not") 


kon 


("if, when") 


pw ^de (nga) 


("can; may") 



This above list is not extensive. Many other forms exist in tl^e class. However, some of the 
forms take a different word order (that is, they go into anotlier slot in thp sentence); and still 
others take different verb prefixes. We will come back to tl^ese forms when we discuss "SUB- 
JUNCTIVE AND DEPENDENT VERB FORMS" (this umt and chapter, 2, 2(6) and (7-8)]. 

If 6. GENERAL SURVEY. Before we begin our. discussion, it would be best to get a general 
preview of hpw we v/ill go about anaiyzinq the character of the Aklanon verb. A glance at tlie 
remainder of Uiis chaptei* on "VERBS" will show it to be the longest single chapter in this .book. 
Because verbs 00 so much, there is so much to be saui about tliem. An orientation is quite 
necessary at this time: ; 

1. We Iwve been discussing general THRORIpS as to wliat a verb is, and how we can lo- 
cate one. We will now go on to discuss. . , 

2. TIME in Aklanon vcrbb*. Time, represented by "ASPECT* and "TENSE" forms, is Uje 
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one thing unique to verbs among the parts of speech, and is also the easiest to grasp. It is 
thercifore a natural starting point in the analysis of the various verb forms. Then \ib will go 
onto*** 

3, MQDB or MOOD in the verb, which qualifies the meaning of the verb in one way or an- 
€Ahcr, The various moods dcscrii>e the smipie occurance of an action, whether or not the «c- 
tion can occur (ability), whether the aaion happened by accident (happenstance), or whether or 
not the action should or must occ*ir (command)* 

4* ROLB consists of a discussion of the various situational details occuring in iie real 
wo'-ld cf speech and the speaker. This discussion is a necessary preliminary to give ub a 
good tmder&tandiag of . • . 

5. FOCUS in Aklaion, which is the system of emphasis built rigfit into the verb forms, 
and which orients the entire sentence around the verb. We will discover that focus is not, as 
some consider, fux equivalent to voice in English, but that it is an extremely ditfetcnt gram- 
matical construction by which one can emphasize any one of four basic sentence elements. 

6. The CLASSIFICATION OF STEMS will show the various types of verbs in Aklanon* Not 
every verb root bdiaves the same way or does the same thing as the others . For ecaniple, 
tiicre are transitive and intransitive verbs, verf)S which take one type of object or another, 
verbs of motion, and inanimate verbs. Then we will go on to. . ♦ 

7. INFLECTION, which will discuss all of the verb forms possible in the Aklanon dialect. 
This will bring together everything we have discussed about time, aspect, mode and focus. Af- 
ter w;e will discuss the remaining character of the Aklanon verb-- 

8. QUALITY, which consists of three subdivisions: General, Causative and Diistributive. 

9. OTIiRR VERB CLASSES OR MODF^ is a discussion of how substantives or^iicr parts 
of speech can be made into verb forms with their own peculiar mood or meaning, 

10. Lastly, we will see OTHER VERB QUALIFIERS and how they can change the sense or 
implication of a verb, eacn iix its ovvn subtle way. 

Keeping this step by step procedure in mind from the very beginning can simplify our dis- 
cussion of verbs, and show how one point leads to another. 

2. TIME is the one thing unique to verbs apart Xrom the other parts of speech. It is also 
the easiest function of a verb to grasp, and, in either case, is a natural starting pojut for our 
discu^ion on verbs* 

In Aklanon, there are different ways of telling time. The philosophers tell us ttiat the 
events of the world about us are entrenched not oixly in space, but also in time. Nrt. only do 
events happen in space and time, but people like Emmanuel Kant and Ali)ert Einstehi have 
shown us that our thoughts are also relative to space and time. Time is one of thuoe things 
pervading our rHinking and our being. When we get down to putting across in speechi the idea 
or notion of time, ttiere are two mechanisms in the Aidanon dialect. 
First of all, we can say the time explicitly: 

kaina C'earlier*^ daywang oras eon C'two hours ajp*^ 

kaahapon ("yecterday*^ sa tatlo pang adlaw ("in three moi e days*0 

kabi-i riflst night*0 1962 Tin 1962 [past. timeH 

hinduna* C^slex on*0 hin-aga (''tomorrow*') 

makar<Jn ("now") ^ sa ulihi C'later on") 

However, this mechanism brings us into the general area of adverbs, which we will discuss In 
detail in a later chapter (Chapter F, "ADVERBS AND ADVERBIAI^") . 
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A second mechanism* relevant to our discussion here» gets the idea of time across in the 
verb itself: 

Nagatungtung imiw sa bat({. CHe is standing upon a stone. 

Nagpatay sanda it kanding^ ("They killed a goat.'*) 

Nakadaog imifw it premyo/ ("He was able to win a trophy.") 

Magadacagan imaw. / ("He will run .") ^ 

Tan^awa ro pisara. (" Look at the blackboard.") 

Bach one of the underlined verbs carries with it some idea or notion of time. Note that it does 
80 by implication, and that it docs so only generally. We do not know the actual point of time 
at which the action has occured or will occur; we only have a vague idea of past, present or 
future time. Thus, verbs are inflected for time; the forms that are attached to the root words 
say sor^ething or other about the time of the action — whether it be past, present or future. 

2, 1 . ASPECT, The first general notion of time in the verb is given by one of two^^ basic 
morphemes denoting aspect, or the degree of completion of an action . All verbs have forms 
which show one or the other of aspect values; in addition, at least some of the forms of every 
verb illustrate either the na- morpheme or the ma- morpheme, each of which reveals the as- 
pect of the verb . 

(1) THE REAL ASPECT (na-)^^ denotes that the action of the verb has already begun. It 
8ay§ no more and no less . We only know that the action is already a r.^lity . Whether it is 
going on currently, or recently completed, or finished long ago cannot be known from the form 
itself. We only know that the action has begun: 

naila' ako. C'l like" or "I liked") 

nangisda' ako'. ('1 am fishing" or '1 fished") 

nagakaon akd. ('1 am eat^g" or '1 eat") 

nagadto akd. C'l was going" or '1 went") 

nakasiniba ako. C'l have gone to church" or '1 could 

go to church . ") 

(2) THE UNREAL ASPECT (ma-)^^ is a morphepie denoting that the action of the verb has 
not yet begun. It says no more and no less.. We only know that the action is not yet a reality. 
Whether it is going to happen in the distant future or the near future, whether it is expected to 



1 Q 

Eacil 3CUS actually illuscrates its own two aspect morphemes: 
na— -/ma— - ACTOR FOCUS 

-in-/ ir— INSTRUMENT FOCUS 

-in-/ pa— OBJECT AND REFERENT FO'JUS 

For purposes of simplification we only discuss the forms of Actor Focus at this time. They are 
the simplest to grasp and also tlie most frequently used morphemes. The others will be illus- 
trated when we discuss "FOCUS". 

A full chart of the REAL ASPECT MORPHEMES for each focus would read: 
ACTOR FOCUS na — 

INSTRUMENT FOCUS -in— 
OBJECT FOCUS ^ -in-# 

REFERENT FOCUS -in-an 
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happen, or whether it did not happen at all Is not known from the form itself. We only know 

that the action stated iias not yet begun: 

maila' ak6. O will like" or 1 might like") 

l^Tangisda* ak6. CI will Jish" or "I may fish") 

^agakaon ak6. C'l will eat" or '1 am going to eat") 

ow4* ak6 magkaon. CI did not eat") 

indi' ak6 magkaon* CI will not eat") 

makasimba.akd. C'l can go to church" or T will be 

able to go to church") * 

Note in these above examples how the ma; morpheme appears on all verb forms represented. 
Note that its meaning is limited to the unreal: the action is not yet a reality; it has not yet 
begun. But also note that wlien the negative particles are used (W andjndi;) a time element 
enters the scene. Owa' indicates definitely past time, and indj*^ indicates definitely future time. 
The time, let us not^s not_ carried in the maj; morpheme, but only in the added particle* On- 
ly aspect is represented by the mag- form (the fusion of ma; and jg;). 

2,2. TENSE. The morphemes na- and ma> refer to the degree of completion of an acUon, 
whether or not it has in effect begun. However, these morphemes can be fused with other time 
or mood morphemes to give more e>:plicit concepts of time or tense. The resulting form will 
still hot be as indicative of time as in the English verbs, but wfU certainly be more explicit 
than the two basic aspect forms uy themselves. Taking for example, the morphemes MT^ JSl. 
and J[jog2 we get the expanded forms: 

naga — maga — 

nag™ mag-— 

manog — 

These expanded forms say more about the actual time or tense of the action and bring us to the 
heart of our discussion about time in Aklanon verbs . In addition to these ^ve forms, there 
are some other morphemes used in indicating time relai.xns: 

-urn— pag— 
The distinctions that We will draw with regard to the time value of verbs are made on formal 
arid synuctical groundL In other words, where differences in form exist, coupled\>yith mean-^ 
ing, such as between naga^and nag^.. we must obviously draw a distinction. But whdre we find 
differences in function, coupled with meaning, we also must d^aw a distinction. Such a sjmtac ^ 
tical difference exists between mag; used with owa;.to illustrate past time, and with indi_ to il- 
lustrate the future. 

The various tenses in Aklanon can then be outlined as follows: 

(1) THE IMPERFECT! VE ( naga-) sliows that an action has begun, but that it is not yet 
completed. The actual time stated by the imperfective can differ. Unmarked by any word to 
qualify time, the imperfective denotes present time or present tense: 



A full chart of the UNREAL ASPECT MORt^HEMES for each focus would read; 
ACTOR FOCUS 

INSTRUMENT FOCUS i-- 
OBJECT FOCUS pa— # 

REFERENT FOCUS pa—an 
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(a) ^agasimha ak^.** 

C'l am going to church . 

Q>) •^agadtoak^ sa Nabas." 
C'l am going to Nabas.*^ 

It can also retein a present meaning if marked by a word referring to present time, such as 
makaron ("now") or eon ("at this time") 

(c) "Nagasimba eon im£w." 

C'He is ^oing to churoh now/*) 

(cO * *NagapanlndahjLn sanda makarcJn." 
TThey are marketing now . ") 

The imperfective can also express the notion of a repeated or habitual action; 

(e) * *NagasimbA ak^ adlaw-adlaw." 
CJ^ go to church every day . **) 

(f) "Rayang mga klasi it taeabi hay nagamutya* ." 
("These types of oysters make pearls .") ^ 

(g) TJisan alinon mo it tego\ ro sikreto nagaguwa' man gihapon." 
C*No matter how you conceal it, a secret gets out just the same.") 

However, the imperfective can be used to denote a continuing action in past time ; 

(h) '^Pagab^t nana kahapon, nagaeab^ kami sa bubdn." 

CWhen he arrived yesterday, we were washing at the well . ") 

Note in this last usage how the aspect rather than the time-value of the prefix is reveaied; it 
refers more to the degree of completion of the action as opposed to the actual time of itj oc- 
curance. Generally, the explicit notion of time in Visayan is expressed by adverbs or time 
markers, not in the verb form. 

(2) THE PERFBCnVE (nag^) shows that an action has^egun and that it is completed. Un- 
marked by particles it is equivalent to the simple past tense of English; 

■ (*) " ^agsimha ako." 
n went to church . ") 

(b) * ^Nagtanom sanda it bataw^ repulyo, kamatis ag aeogbat." 
C'They planted beans, cabbage, tomatoes and lettuce. ") 

The perfective^ can also be used to denote a past perfective statement of time - -an action fin- 
ished prior to another action: 

(c) "Bago umabot ro Kastila*, si Kalantlaw xo nagsucat ku sueondanan." , 
C*Before the Spanish came» Kalantiaw liad writU ' the Code.") 

(3) TIIE EXPECTED (mano£->» is used in one of two ways . It can state an immediately 
expected action, an action tliat is Just about to liappenr 

W "Manogtap^ ro sine." 

(•*The movie is just about to end . 

fr) " Mano^Titl o> ro mani^k." 

("The ciiicken is going to lay an egg .") 
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It can state an intended or planne<J actloti, and in this case could be called the INTENTIONA'L 
tense: • 

• (c) " Manoghalin kun<^ kamo." 

("It is said tliat you intend to move . ") 

(d) "PagalxJt nana kaliapon, manogsimba ak<^." 

C*Wl:en he arrived yesterday, 1 was about to go to church. ") 

(4) THK FUTURE (maga- ) is used to express a simple statement of anticipated action: 

(a) "Magasiniba a krf . " 

n w ill goto church . <$ " 

,(b) "Ro ungi' nga nagtat^t kasangagan, magataeang .** ♦ 
T'The child who caused trouble will go astray .'*) 

In this second example, we find a statement of an action ( niagataeang) which is anticipated 
with reference to anotlierv in this case given in the past (nagtao ) . 

(5) THE SUBJUNCTIVE or hortatory tense is a reduction of the above-stated future form 
(ma-). This form is used in urging another, usuall^ol lowing the particle nios ("come on"): 

(a) "Mos, masimba eon kita." ^ 
C'Come on, let's go to church now.")) 

(b) "Mos, matan-aw kiti sa sine." 
("Come on, let' s see a movie.") 

The subjunctive can be and is used after such particles as: 

bago ("before, prior to") 

basi' ("maybe, what if') 

basta C'so long as, provided tliat") 

kunta' ("hopefully; would that") 

giato' ("might; maybe") 

kon ("when, if") 

pwede ("could be; possibly; may") 

sabon ("n^iglit be; pei'haps") 

siguro ("probably") 

Note the following uses of the ma- subjunctive verb prefix after such particles: 

(c) "Basi' mahueo g ka." 

("You might fall.") ^ 

(d) " Masim ba kuiita' ak(^ hindunang hapon." 
("Hopefully 1 will go to ciiurch later on this afternoon.") 

(e) "i^asta maapas kam(^, mauna eang kamf." 

("So long as you will follow , we will just go ahead. ") 

Although a distinct - um - conjugation, apart from a mag- conjugation, does not exist In 
current Aklancui, and most probably died oui long ago. tlie subjunctive form las an alternate 
m -u:ri" possihlo for a* est cases cited above wi^eii the verb occurs witli such particles:. 
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(0 **Basi* umadto ka sa Capiz pagkaiapos it imong obra lya," 
C'Maybe you will go to Capiz after your work here.") 

(g) •ICon umab& eon si Tauy, mapanaw rayon kit^," 
C*When father arrives, then we will Icavc.'O 

(h) Hugasi ring alima bago kumaon. *" 
✓ fWash your hands before you cat,**) 

Both the ma- and the -um- subjunctive affixes illustrate another use of special verb forms 
after •^ERB DETERMINERS" (discussed earlier in Section 1,5). Further use of such verb 
determiners with various verb affixes will be discussed presently in the following articles. 

(6) THE DEPENDENT FORM (mag- ), with an alternate of ga^ in some instances, is 
somewhat related in both meaning and function to the infinitive of English in such sentences as: 

like to eat bananas." 
^ n want to talk to you>" ^ 

'1 hate to go. " 

••It is necessary to fight f or what i? rigjit. 
In Aklanon, the dependent verb form is used eftcr such verb determiners as: 



naila' Tlii^e; love") 

naw-ay C'bate; not want [to]") 

antigo C'i^now how [to]") 

bjirft C*want") 
kinahangean ("necessary; have [toj*) 

dapat C'should") 

5:usto C'want") 



/ 



Note the following examples: 

(a) "Naila* ak6 magsiinba kon agahon pa . " 

C*^ to go 10 church when it is still early [morning]" ,) 

(b) "AD»igo imifw mageang<^y. " ' *^ \ 

("He )cnows how to swim .") 

'- © 

(c) "Kinaliangean sanda gaadto sa Antique." 
("They must go to Antique.**) 

(d) "Dapat iKaw magnu<^e sa imong kasae-anan." 
C*You should regret your sins.") 

(7) THE PAST CONDITIONED FORM (mag- )^^ is so-called because its form is related to 
•Jie past forms of most verbs. Its meaning is not necessarily restricted to past time. Generally 
it ifi used with certain particles to refer to past time: 

ow4' 



bin-o 
iso^t 



8 



i(n 



C'did.nu.") 
("when [in the past J') 
Calmoit did**) 
("where [In the past]?") 



-f - 



Sxainples: 



(a) "Owi' akd magsimba kahapo'j." 
("I dld^not go to church yesterday.") 
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(b) ?:Kan-o kam^njajnilf' k*bl-17" 

nVhen dld^you po liome last night?**) 
It can. however, be used outside of past Ume situaUons^particularily with the parUcle jijjaw : 

<c) -"Ay^* magpanavsP bagp iimulf ak/. " 
C'Don't leave before I get back.") 

^(d) ."Ayiw magbak^e it maha^," 
("Don't buy anything expensive.") 

(8) THE FUTURE CONDITIONBD FORM (mag- J is so-called because of the relationship of 
its form to the future of many verbs. Its mcamng is not nccessarily restricted to future time 
It is generally used with the particliTtfldi' ('Vill not'*) tojjcnote negative future: ^ 

(a) "Indi* anay kam^ magpanaw bago/lmuli' ako''." \ 
("Pl^se do not leave before I yk back . **) « 
It can also be used outside of future time situatlj^. as will be more clearly seen when wr dis- 
cuss these forms in all focuses in the "INFLp<?riON CHART" (Section 7) . When it is u,sf-i m 
such situations. It is usually uscdXaS^J^^nate form-fpr the above-mentioned past conditioned 
forms. In many cases, outside of clear divisions of past and future time, the two conditioned 
tenses catf Alternate freely with each other, particular ily with interrogaUve particlcs^^/^ 

(9) THE PARTICIPLE FORM (pag-) is acnore or less abstraaj^b form. n9mlnalizing the 
acUon to some degree. It is used in one of two ways: either as a gerundor^A^efbal noun: 

(a) "Maeum^ ro pagsiycat ag ^pagba sa it Inakeanrfnjjgrliatnl^e." 
("Tlie reading and writing o f the Aklanonj^gdage is easy . ") 

It can also be used to indicate past time in dependcnt^clAuses: , * ^ 

(b) "Pagab^ni TaUy. nagaeaglcot-arnon sa biib^n.*' 

(" When Father arrived, we were already washing at the well.") 

Note in the Ikst exx^mple how the incfependcnt clause lias an impcrfectlvc verb form to show the 
acUcn going on, while the dependent clause uses the paniciple to* show an action in past time. 

2.3 SUMMARY: TtME AND THE AKLANON VEREi. We Have seen how cxpUcit Ume is not 
given by the verb in AUaAon. but ratlier through adverbs or adverbial statcmcntsl or else by 
time particles. The verb itself is relegated to aspeo^, the degree of completion f en action. 
Thcie are two basic aspects: the real (gencrally'markcd by na^) nd the unreal (generally market 
by ma-) • TJie real aspect indicates tliit the *.ction Aa)rcssed by ti.e verb has already begun, and 
It hSTfurther distinctions of imp'erfective . perf£aW.-\nd the past conditioned forms. The unrea 
aspect states that the action expressed by the h^is iiot yet begun, and it has further distinc- 
tions of expected, future, subjunctive . dcpendcnt. Nni Muture conditioned . There is also a par- 
ticiple form of Uie verb which is abstract in general, tliough it can be used to express past time 
in dependent clauses^. 

The distinction made here between PAST CONDITIONED and FUTURE CONDITIONED forms 
may appear as merely synuctical (that is, based on their use in a sentence and their meaning). 
However, after we discuss "FOCUS" and sec their forms in the object and referent focuses, we 
will iH>te sharp formal as well as syntactical distmctions. In Actor Focus, the form for each is 
n^aK- , thovgh the lutuic conditioned has an alternative form in ^nnn: on some occasions. 



\ 



3. MOOD OR MODE is a distinction in tlie Iprra^'ma^verl) %o express whether the action 
is conceived as fact ot in some other manner. In Jiklanon. there are four Basic type? of mood 
or mode . . 

3, 1. THE SIMPLE MOOD (fea-)^^ simply states die fact of an action. T!ie action is expressed 
as 'an actuality that has begun (with t|ie real aspect morpheme) or as an actuality that will be- 
gin (with the unreal aspect morpheme): 

(a) " Nagatungtung imiw sa batd';" 
("He Ts standing upon a stone/') 

(b) "Magaadto pa ak6 sa amon nga manogpautaug." 
^ , n still will go to our creditor,") 

The forms and their variants (with the simple Jg^) that were used in the preceding sec- 
tion on "TENSE" are non-other than these mood morphemes operating in conjunction with the 
aspect morphemes to gxve more explicit notions of time. The simple mood has by far the lar- 
gest number of tease possibilities, duetto the -alternations ol aspect and modd morphemes. 
Note the mood morphemes representing the simple mood underlined in the following |orms: 

, na^- ma^- m'an^g- 

na£- ' nia£- pa£- 

The simple mood morpheme is not always expressed, since it can be understood, as in 
the forms: -urn- or ma-, in sr ill another case, only the mood morpheme J^- appears, with- 
out the aspeoTiTorpheines na^ or ma^. when explicit reference to a real or unreal action is 
not necessary. Examples of these: 

(c) "Siin ka gaadto?" 
("Where are you going?**) 
N.B. No aspect morpheme. 

(d) " Mas imba eang kami hinduna' ." 
C'We will just go to church later on.*') 
N.B.. No mood morpheme. 

(e) 'TJmabot eang imaw. mapanaw rayon sanda . " 
("Just when h^ comes, they will be leaving.*') 

N.B. No mood morpheme. » 

3, 2. THE ABIUTY OR APTATIVE MOOD (]ka-)^^ states than an action is possible. The ac- 
tion IS expressed as able to happen (with the unreal aspect morpheme) and as able tcliave hap- 
pened ^vith the real aspect morpheme). Several ideas can be expressed by tlie aptative witli 

its various forms: r„«u. i 

naka- (naha-j 

maka- ^ [maha-] 

^7 This morpheme is used in all focuses, as we'shall sse later on. Due to the process of in- 
flxation (v;ith -in-) the Jgaj^ sometimes gets split: 

. r na^--- gina— - £ina-— an 

na£-- £in—- . £in---an 

maga— iga-— pag^— an 

mag— l£— pa£--an , 

The mon.hen.c ka- is used in the subjective focuses, while ha;: is used in tlfc objective, . 
Like J^. each ot l^se can soa»et;mes be split^by the ^infix. 
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For 6he thing, it can cxi>rcss the meaning -have an opportunity to do- [maka:] or "succeed in 
doing" [ naka-] : 

(a) •^Sa ano kang grado Jkifw nakatapos?" 

(••What grade did you succee d in finishing?^) 

(yy) ••Makaturfn pa akday' may akon man nga skolarship*.- ^' 

("I still have an opportunity to study since I have a scholarship. 

(c) "Nakapapati imaw kakon nga may kapuslanail rong k^lisdanan." ^ 
C^He lucceedcd in making me beUeve tliat suflcrings have value.**) 

It pan also express the idea of the English modals •W or -could-, in the sense of physicaUy 
being capable of doing sometliing: 

(d) -Indl' nk6 maka hakwat kare'n bangt>d nga mabug-at ron.** 
n ca'* ^^^'"^ 

(e) ••Nakaamat ngani* kuno ro bukbuk.** 

(-Itls said tliat the hour e gnat could do it a little at a time .-) 

(f) ••Makaeaugoy ka?** 
(• •Can you swim?**) 

The aptative prefix naka- is often used ^ith the particle con to denote perfcctlvlty, as exi^res- 
sed by the auxiliaries ••have" or **has- in English: 

(g) • ^Jaka kaon eon kam^?** ) 
" ' (•^ Have you eaten already?**) 

(b) ••Nakapanaw eon im^w sa Capiz.** 
("He has already left for Capiz.'O 
The naica^ prefU can alsb express some degree of accidentality, either uninte;ttional or co- 
incidenul: ^ ^ 

(i) •'Nano ro nakam ansa ku eambung ngara?** 
("What (accidertally ] soiled this dress?^') 
N.B. unintpntional * 

(J) "Nakabu^Je akd it kaliita aga buk<Jt akon*" 

(•1 [accidentally ] took a wallet that wasn't mine.**) 

(k) • •Naka sakay imaw sa Jiyp nga indi* paadto sa Tangalan.** 

(••He [accidentally ] got on a jeepney that wasn't bound for Tangalan. '*) , 

(1) ••Nakasubeang kamf ni Henry sa tlndahan. •• 

nl accidenrally ] ran into Henry at the market.-) 
N.B. coincidental \ 
3 3 THE ACCIDENTAL MOOD {}±± states that an action takes place completely 0y happoi- 
stalice. It has come down by usage generally unmarked by an aspect morpheme, tlbugh on 8on>c 
occasions (moaUy of deep or archaic use) it can occur with either na^ or ma- respective y. 
Most commonly, however, some other element in the sentence or cUu»e expred^ee the time oi 
the action. The general forms, then, are: 

[nahi— ] 
[malii — 1 
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» (a) *VaMi^ hiadto kt sa boeaagan." 

flylaybe yoa might go a» (be cock AgtC*) 

*T>i(a IncUakpi ro isda\ lomdi' sa ba-te'?" 

(••Where else niiglt you catch a fish, but by the motflhl*) 

(Seldom seen, easily foi^oaen.") 

N.B. Hie idea <rf aocidescality or faappesscaiioe is irt prc^jcrly con- 
veyed in iJk idiomatic English tcaAsjatioo. A literal translation could 
read: *He wba miy^be seldom seen; might be easily fmgocicn^^ 

(f9 ^Siin hioab^* xt> inaway km buL6c iya sa «tan7* 

fTVbcrc TTiight the figj« baic tafccc place if not here «t oter pUccT^ 

3,4. THB INIPERATIVB !k«X}D expresses a command or *m order- As opposed to the pre-- 
vious mood morpheines which are coupled with aspect morphemes to denote time, the impera- 
tive in*each case consists o£ oce morpheme with two meanmgs: that of the necessity of the 
action's being done ind that of the time (ggnetaily implied to be the imm rdi atr fitore). Such 
a moopheme, ^ince it has two meanmgs, is called pcaxmantean, because it is like a suitcase 
fHfl^ bas sercral things ia it. 

The imperative mood however brinsts os ahead in our dis ai sfrina , since an trnderstLnding 
of the morphemes represented depends on some understanding of Xocus. There is no single 
morpheme to represent the imperative; rather there arc morphemes for each of the four dif- 
ferent focuses; and in some cases, each focus has altctrative or more than one form- 

To simplify matters, each morplieme can be ccnsidcred to have a different emphasis, de- 
poKliiig on the intentiOT of the person giving the command. In each case the ^ject or the doer 
cf the acticm is usurJly cot crpressed; just as in English the "jovT is omitted from co:nmands. 
the same is generally tnie ox Aklanon, The points of cmphasi^ possible, and the respcctii?e 
morphemes of each. wiU be discussed more fuUy in the section on ^TOOJS-. For the resent 
we will discuss COMN5ANDS EMPHASIZING THE SUBJECT OR DOER OF TOR ACTION. Any 
one of four ways emphasiring '^ym" [singular or plural J, the doer, are possible in Aklanon: 



Very briefly, the ether focus morphemes for lixe imperative are: 
(1) COr,iMANIS E?/t?iL\SiZlM; THE ASSOCIATE (Infitrumcrt These am 

be pressed by use rf the imperative prrfiK i — or by use of the alternate inycrative form. 

the suffix —an. ^ 

^) -Ipilak ropapcl.- ' (TTirowaway the paper.") 

Cb) "luea* ro hilo* (*Porjr cut the poison.*) 

(c) "^igya-anro singsing." (TScll xhe ring.") 

(d) "Dawa^roaam.- H'ass the salt.") 

(2> CX)MMA^a3S El/THASIZING THE DIRECT OBJFCT. Tlifcse arc crpressed tbc a im- 

perz&Ure roorph'rmc. 

(a) T)aeUron." CBring that.*! 

(b) "Bak(^rokacamay." ("Buy the brown sugar. 

(3) CX)MMAhD3S EMHIASIZING THE RL ERKNT (mdirect object, beneficiary or location). 
Thc9c are cxprepaed by the referent impcrauvc morpheme — »» 

(a) '^aniayi^gidring iixan^rgad.*' f'Guard your possessions well.") 

(b) *Taw-£Ww It cukas." TGive him a gift.") 

(c) "Eahhi lo sacwac n^on." f*\Vash tliose trousers.") , * 
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(1) By use of the root word morpheme only; that is. the verb stem unmarked by any other 
morpheme ln*order to state a simple command: 

(a) ••AAosalbajdy.** 
fGoioIbftJay.") 

Qy) ' Bak^e Itgatas." 
C^Buy some milk.") 

(c) " Hlpos con." 

quiet nofw.") 

(2) By use the prefix p a^— with the verb root. This form of command Is considered 
Tery stfoog end can not be jseo when addressing peers or superiors. The subject may or may 
not be expressed, though it is usually expressed if plural: 

♦(a) " gaghtpos auay kam6 tanin. " 

rPlc*ise. all of you, keep quiet . Q 

sp) "Pa;:daeaj :ari[." 
("Bring^this.") 

(3) By use of the infix -urn-- This form of command is very conunon m Aklanon. .The 
subject must be expressed by either ka ('Vou** [sms>. ir Jf or kamo ("you** [plural]). In this 
case, then, the subject morpheirtc is obligator)': 

(a) •'Bumaka^k^ it Coke para 5a nio; j bisiu* ." 
f'Buv a Coke for our visuor/O 

(b) "Urna^o_ka sa tindahan ag £]in}^.' J22l^ kaeamay." ^ 
TGc to the market and sell tne Uo-.vn sugar. *•) ^ 

(4> By use cf the inji-:--- prefix. Tins foriu of c;.nrimand is considered quite stronj; and 
should ncr he usec^ when acdresslnj? peers or s^ triors. The suDject is not obUgaiory, Uiough 
it is gencx^iU) cx^^cssed m Aklanon: 

(a) " Marhimunong ! " 

CBc stiii:") 
(H) "Momjlf* con kflm<?." 

f *Gohome now . ") 

POUTU COMMA^a:)S axe generally given with the subjunctive verb form: 

(c) " Mos, mauli' eon kita." 

(" Come on, let's, home . ") ' 

NSC ATI VE CO.MMANDS are given with the negative particles indi* (with the future condi- 
tloncd verb form) or ayaw (with the past conditioned verb form or with the marker Jt). Some 
brief examples read: 

(d) "Sn dr iv.ayyanaw It maeay^' .** 

t^o »ot g o ^ar away.") 

(e) " Ay«i>^ t>k;i>:sui^:gal .*' 

(£) "Aj^^- K b '^^'^ij-** 
(•;DonVjaugh.''V 

Th'jwL wii: in. diov uoscc in iiioie dcuil m Unit VI. b. jccttom, 2,4 and 3, f-2. ^ 
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4 ROLE ^ Briore we go too the Intricate mechanisms of focus Wvolved with the Akla- 
•non Verb, we can simplify mltt,rs quite a bit by understanding the concept o: role.. 

The whole i.lea of language Is the communication of facts about the real world. When th^, 
^pp"^ r usX want tTuU about them. Bui wheh t^^^J^^PP-^J «^ Z^r^^T^^r 

tog happens: _ ^ ^^^ain time: perhaps In the morning (breakfast), at noontime 

Ounch), or in the evening (supper or dinner); „ ' 

- in a certain place: perhaps in the kitchen, or the dining room, or 
at a picnic at ^hiTkch. in a restaurant or at the lunch counter; 

- wiUi a definite actor: perhaps you or I are eating:, perhaps Jose or 
Maria. maybelhTt man or child, a carabao. a bird, or ^ kitten. 

- v-!-: . -aimteobiect; perhaps rice. meat, vee^tatles. fruits, or 

^ fish, dessert, or a snack; . . ^ ^ i„„ 

- with some sort of instrument: one cats with one s hands, or else 
with a snoon and fork; we also use plates and bowls; 

apd var.ou. otner SITC.'^TIONAL DETAILS, expressed or implied, such as a beneficmry. 
cause or reason for the action, anii cc cn. 



jtv-**'^*. - — - — 



color the facts for one reason or another. 

AH of tliese above-mentioned items (time, place, aaor. object, etc:) are wl«t we call 
situa^tSiri:s"are all the possibilities or relations or^sit^tions around an action 



ts expressetl by t];e vcr^ 



Look at thus ojcturc 




cSoS^S^r the si^tional deuns from th^il^-c^rc? ,Th^Iallo*mg questions should 1 - 

to reveal then.: v.'hat is happening in the pi C^hai vt-rb d- .cri^e.-. nc acric , '') 

(b) WhoisdoinRtheactin:^ 0^ >^thc«cior <.i s.^bjc-ct?) ^ 

(O Wha; is br-nj; acted TOCfc.,::itr (W'-- object v -.^^i. 

(d Wiial is being used to ouy tlu- cL-jcct'' (A' „t ine insir., .u .t ) 
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focu-J In Cebuauo. 



Dr. Laurence Reid. personal coir.ii.u.acati.vi, 
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(e) Who will receive tlie object? (Who is the beneficiary? ) 
(0 Where is the aaion going on? (What is the location ?) 
* (g) When is the action going on? (What is the tiroe or tense? ) 
The answers to the questions can be outlined as follows: 
SITU ATIONA L DETAIL 



AKLANON 


ENGIJSH 


baka^ 


••buy" 


tawo 


•person; man" 


tinapay 


njread" 


kwarta 


••money** 


ung^* 


-chiW^ 


tindahan 


*'market** 


makaxc^Q 


••now** 


naga — 


**;d [buyjmg" 


gina— - 


**is being [bought/* 



p (a) action or verb: 

(b) actor or subject: 

(c) object or goal: 

(d) instrument or associate; 

(e) beneficiary or indirect obj: 

(f) location or place: 

(g) ti^e of action (adverb): 
time of actioii (aspect): 

(appropriate verb form) 
We now have a list of vocabulary words which represent the various situational details of 
the picture. But as we discussed much earlier in this unit (A. -WHAT IS GRAMMAR? ), mean- 
ingful words alone do not convey meaning. Langu^e is a more complicated operation than that. 
Certainly, all of the above words are meaningful inH^iemselves; but would the following Aklanon 
or Enghsh combinations make much sense? ^ 

(h) •Baka^ tawo tinapay kwarta imgi* tijidahan makar<Jn naga. 
(•Buy man bread money child market now is ing.) 

As far as Enghsh or Aklanon are concerned, the above is nothing more than a fairly non- 
sensical flow of words . In common, every-day speech such an utterance would be meaningless 
(even if it is made up of individual words which do have meaning). 

It should be obviau5 by now that grammar or language is not just the haphas^ard compiling 
of words which represeSl situational details [as in the above example (h) ]. When we put words 
which represent situational details into meaningful sentences, grammar makes us choose one 
system or anotiier . It is at this point that languages differ widely in the range of possibiliues . 
Each lang^lage offers a speaker its own way of "saying** what we are "seeing" . In other words, 
besides the bias which a .s;>eakor nmiself brings into language when he interprets the events of 
tab re.ll worlo. tne lanpiaec iibc!: ;tni^i;h its grammatical possibiliUes and lin^itationd] also 
impose*: a bias factor . There are certain things in the language itself that mi^ prevent cer- 
tain expressions . To do more than hint at ttus bias factcr Imposed by language would caixy us 
fdr aiield into philosopn- and metaphysics/ ana such a discussion is simply not necessaryfor 
the discussion at hanu. We omv need to point out • le fact that language- itseU does impo* a 
bias factor tipon tne si.ej'.er. since the events of the real world, which happen in space Ind Umc 
with apparer.tl> littlo structuring; or witli their Ofwn system of causes and effects, must te put 
* into a frrarr "mticai .cvstc" v us own type of structure that is not necessarily based % cause 
an.* off( :f ir tht icas . ' F 



J, <L a hint in tins n. 
^ ucr . Later .r ^i. ^ 



: tviu>:i, and ? rest is left to ti c imagination and ruminations of the 
' ^ I'Sr iiovv It IS impossible to ria».t a person a direct object of an 
.i.Umi. »n Ak.-; jr. (scv .1'.. 4, th.^ unit, Oupter "U"). TJus grammatical lin^ilntioii. 

onp h ^ncl, show . I ^-.e.is of tne culture crccping'into the language; on tht» other, 

It iinnis li,, .poukci I. . • * (urra -veu t- u rniMit uke place m U)e real v.o, id (that 

i<i tj.t^rf ai ' • m-js ^^'h- e ' ^ direct obu-jcs o: actions). 
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Another important point to note is that no single sentence can cover every possible situa- 
tional role an^ still l>e thought to be clear and corxise. When we engage in conversation, we 
give out the news a Uttle at a Uipe. If a speaker attempts to give more than a few situational 
details per sentence, he runs the risk of being misunderstood. He is liberally expecting the 
listener to bite off and digest far more than the average person is able to chew. 

Of course, the grammar of a language mfght allow us to express a good number of situa- 

Uonftl roles ^ one time; so that an utterance might be considered '•'grammatically correct". 

But what the grammir allows and what the common man-on- the-street will put up with are 

qxiite different. For example, in English I feasibly can say: 

it ^ „ 

(ll) •Tlie man is b^iying bread for the child at the store with money. 

but something like that just is hot said, or at least considered good speech. The same is 
true in Akianon, I c^an say: 

"Tlo kwarta gmabakie it tinapay ku tawo para sa unga 

sa tindahan." 

but Gucli a statement is rather long-winded and unacceptable in general spoken Akianon. 
^ 4,1. TYPRS OF ROLES. Before going on to the particular ways Akianon allows a speaker 
to ^ress various situational details tiirough TOCUS^*, let us look at examples of various 
roles, how they might be expressed, and where they occur in Akianon. 

(1) ACTORS naturally go along with acuons. They are the simple, but ever-present 
doers of anything tliat gets done. The role of actor or subject of the action can be seen in 
the following underlined examples: 

^ (a) "Rolawong malimay ma gpanaw, maubsan it tinapay." 

^ rrhc person who travels slowly will be left without bread.") 

(b) *^Ro eaki punianaw pa-lbajay.** 
C*The man le^t for Ibajay.") 

{ (c) Taadtokapa eing, apang gapaulf" eon kamf. ** 

rVou are jtist coming,' while we are on our way home^**) 

(d) "Ginuli* ko ro taeon-an.** 
('^I_retumed tlie book.**) 
^Un^n pa ro sab6d, kon owi' it man^k?** 
/ C^matnc jtlie feed for, if there is no chicken?") 

(f) "Pamisaea' rtga bidlianan ro giniiambae ni Carlos ." 

(^Vhat Carlo l said was a plirase pregnant [with meaning].") 

(2) !r>?nilUMENTS arc the tJoIs or utensils used nj accomplishing or doing an action: 

(a) "PinatA^^^»na it siyaw do kandmg." ^ ^ 

("He killed tlie goat with a blade. ") 

(b; "Ro kwar ta ngrara ibak.-ie mo it kacamay." 
("Buy tho brown sugar with this ipoiicy . ") 

(c) '•iCmabus'-ak mo con ro jand*]}^ «s*i kahoy?" 
* ("Have yoaalreidy usc<rUie jHii^> in ^^hlittin^ the wood?") 
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(3) COMPANIONS and/or CONCOMITANTS are usually helpers in the doing of an action • 
They serve, so to speak, as an extra subject: 

(a) "Ihat&i ro ung^* sa anang baeiy^** 
("Bring the child i iome . 

(b) ••Nagpanaw sanda pcaibahan] ku andang mga \inga{\ ** 
C*They left with tlieir children , ") 

(c) "Gaulf* kami ni Paul ." 

("1 am going home with Paul/*) 

(d) '*NagapanIndah^n sanda nanday Cynthia/' 

("They are going marketing with Cymhia_and her comiJanions,") 

(4) DIRECT OiyECTS or GOALS receive the action of the verb; 

(a) "Magabakae imiw u siiigsia g>** 
("She vill buy a ring. ") 

(b) "Eaha -on mo ro is da* , " 
C'Cook the fish/ ') 

(c) "Ov.'a' a k<^ it maliamliae . •* 
("1 have n othing t(> say >") 

(d) "Pilakin ro pap^." 
("Throw away the paper > ") 

(e) "Eabh: anay ro akong cambung/ ' 
("Please wash *ny jirc^") 

(f) "Nano ring ginsakyan?" 
("What [vehicle} did you ride?") 

(5) 1NI3IRECT OBJECrS or BENEFICIARIES are indirectly involved in tbc reception of 
the action of the verb. - Usually the INDIRECT OBJECT is the person or thini; to whom or to 
vbich something happens or is done, whiie the BENEFICIARY is tlie person -jr Uiing for 
whom or for which something rappeas or is done: 

(a) "Taw -an kakon rjyon . " 
("Give liiat to me/*) 

(b) "Sugiri karnf ku iiauib6\" 
("fcii w nat ppened/*) 

(c) "Dato h:n' para >-imo>" 
C lhai \s for \.ou."r 

(d) " rawp, ak^ .1 iravsikol-"' 
("Ca!i a tricycle lor mc/Q 

(e) *'Ko lawo nafjadu sa mcyor >" 
('The *r.an wer.c t t:;c n:ayor> ") 

PLACE is a s'ta.v ro!' t'rtail ur.tVrvt i' ^o*''*" f\>rjf*v »r. . acU-^n, al- 
thou,:: iC is r.ot dlwa\«- -ic-'.onec e\- ! ^itly. Our thovirht^ nnd actions arr jc'-^.tve to both 
i^pacc- .ind ti.^ Spc ' , iacc, l;^Ac,cr, is exprcs-jcd by :crta!n phrcr.c i "f^-H both 
Akianon and } • 'lish 
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(a) ■"Nanwif im/w sa baejfy ." 
("He wept bomc . "> 

(b) "hJagpanaw sanda sa Maoila' 
CTbey left for Ma mis . ") 

(c) "Nagtungtung im^w sa bat^ .** 
("She atood upon ; Ttone .") 

(d) "Daeha ron sa inyo." 
raring it to your [placej .") 

(e) "Nabtbalik eon si Pedro sa MaUaao ." 
CTedro has already rearmed to Malinao . ") 

4 2 SITUATION -.L ROLES. GRAMMATICAL ROLES. AND FOCUS. TbutJ far we have dis- 
cussed various sn-Mtiona: roles or dctaals as we fmd them in the en»iromnent about us. and 
how thei' occur in ir. nguage. In every .le of the preceding numbers we have seen how tlie 
situational details «a be and are exporessed in more than one way. This is so because the 
grammar of evei> )<.nguage makes groupings of its own in order to simplify the means of 
discussing eventh . 

U is obvious iL: no language can tackle every phenomenon or event in a unique manner. 
In such a case, ti. • ocabulary would be as broad as the aumbf of phenomena In the language- 
spooking area; s,n- .:ie structure would need a jiarticular mode of expression for every event, 
or^t least for . n r^•pe of cause and/or effect, niings are grouped together and abstrac- 
tions are made i .mplify matters and make conversaUou possible to all people about an al- 
most infinite ra c of subjects, 

Wp demonstwt.-d earhei that a group of meanincful words must be put together in mean- 
ingful faahlon; cJ^en^ise we speah non-sense. Language structure can not and does not allow 
for total freedom: everv language haa its own way of getting things scid. and the spea.^s of 
that tonPiie must foUow'those ways. Language can not and does not allow for total freedom of 
vocabulary eithe. . If every tree had a name of its own. o-d we had no single abstraaion to 
represent the group-that is. if we had no word f^ kahoy ("tree"), then there would not be 
mudi we could =;av abcut trees to someone who had never seen the very tree we were talkulg 
lujuyu., and wlio did not know its particular name. 

Take *he case of pet^le. Most of us have * name umque to ourselves. Dut we also can 
be describe.^ by a bo.t of common names. What if tlwrc were no word m the knguagp for 
tawo rocrson"), cak. ("man"). ba;jr^("woman"). kataas rhclght"). «Jad Tagc ). and po on? 
Whit 11 *e wanicd~t^c3cnbe a friend of ours to someone else who lu.d never met hitn. but 
our language only gave us his name? Tliere certainly would not be much we could say about 
him. and o'T friend would have to U; described by his specific name alone; in e.;^r.t. he would 
go undrt3cribed. 

Titus we see that language m get.uia! must follow patterns, contam rigorous laws, 3iiC, .h ^ 
flexible at tlie sanxe tune m order v> aii -u people to dcsciibc me i^p.'cmngs i'-. tMt worl^ o 
them. LanPTiage groups ideas, events and pbenQmuna top.-tiie; . vnymy attcntior r. -.i u'r. a--.- 
and tending to disregard differences. The description of the v -.ru-us roles nab aisr b-.-er 8. b- 
Jectet! to Hudi groupme in Aklanon. am; .n.-lcad oi havir.g som-. si or mora verb .rroupincs to 
describe situational details. Aklanon ha> developed a .;im, ici ysiem . Aklanon (hkc.n.ost^ 
PhlU-iplnc bncuavjes) makes use of only i<w£Jirimmat.cal_i. oies to describe all of U.e possi .-le 
sltiwuoaal roles of Uie real world. These four graumiatical groupings are wiuit we call^ocus 
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5. FOCUS. Verbs, we had seen, are the most important part of speech. In our syntac- 
tic definition we saw how the verb is a cente r, and how the other parts of speech in the sen- 
tence are made to fit around that center. The meclianism through which this occurs is called 
-FOCUS'*. FOCUS IS THE GRAMMATICAL RELATIONSHIP* SIGNALLED BY THE VERBAL 
AFFIX TO A CERTAIN PHRASE IN THAT CI^AUSE OR SENTENCE, If verbs are. the most 
important single parts of a sentence, th^n focus is the most important single grammatical 
function in the Aklanon dialect, since (a) it determines the construction of tlie entire sentence, 
and (b) it is the way that the Aklanon lang'jagc permits its speakers to discuss actions in the 
factual world meaningfully*. 

We mentioned that, apart from the various situational details or roles, the speaker, when 
describing the environment around him, adds an element of bias or emphasis to what he is 
saying. In other words, the speaker never rihUy narrates what actually happened— to do so 
would literally have to recreate the entire scene. Instead, he gives his interprotation of the 
activity'. The question of just how close one can come to "the real thing" we will leave to the 
philosophers; the problem at hand is simply that, when describing the environment, a person 
can only'say what he saw and how, he saw it . 

5. 1. STRESS IN LANGUAGE. Part of the limitations are not only in^'lie speaker's way of 
seeing, hearing and perceivhag. The mechanism of language itself also imposes some bias 
or emphasis factor . Each language handles stress in its own way. 

English, for example, uses stress and pitch, as shown by the underlining in the fdllowing 
examples: ' 

"•What' He was the one who did it?" 
•1 said^*^ not 'yes' /' 
*Do you r eally believe tliaf?" 
•TDo you really believe that?" 
•Do you really believe t hat?" 
'TDo you really believe that? " 
"He went home." 
"He went home. " 

5. 2. STRESS THROUGH FOCUS IN AKLANON. Aklanon, on t* e other hand, shows its 
emphasis primarily through FOCUS— an agreement relationship ^hich consists of a verb 
form and related function-marked phrases that reveal the empha^s patterns of the speake r. 
It is en agreement relationsliip because the entire construction is bound together in gram- 
malical reLitionship to itself, independent of any other forms outside the construction, and 
the various elements of the construction are tightly tied togfether. 

The elements of the construction In Aklanon are universally: 

(1) a verb, with its proper focuc affixes; 

(2) a topic phrase, which is focused upon, which receives the 
signal from the predicate, and v/hich is marked by some 
morpheme [usually £o/do» a topic pronoun, oi/ sanday , or 
a topic deictic] as the topic or key point of the clause; • 

(3) other related associate, object or referent phrases glvi ig^ 
one or morc cf die situational dctailfi. 
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5. 3. GENERAL BXPIANATION OF FOCUS. More concretely, in a sitrntkiB roBtainhy 

A. (1) an action 

(2) an actor or subject 

(3) an in:4iuine4t (associate 

(4) an objoctixr goal 

' J f5) *o indirect object or beneOciary 

we may choose*— iiy tiie giaiif matical flerJbility of the dialrcr — to make aay one off ttnese 
fbe most im:)ortant or emphasized cooccpc in tise snxcnce. TaJdoog our prevnooss er ~)&e 
from the Jast section, we oould hatre tlic loilovii^ sitanioaal dstails: 

r 

B. (1) Ittkae Cbuy^ 

(2) tawo (^man*) 

(3) kwarta ^mxKusf^ , 

(4) tinaaay Clnrcacr) 
, 0) ungi' rchildl 

What possibilities of grammatical function are present? Wdil, let us loo9c and see: 

C. (1) bakae in definitely a Terb, and not imich else. 

(2) tawo could eitber oe the subject or the beneOciary, tboi^ 
it is more conceivabiy tfac sobgect or actor. 

(3) kwarta is defiTiitely the instnnnent, since one buys witii 
iQoocy; we do not ^Ity think ot buyii^ money, S0410 otiier 
choice is possible^ 

(4) tinapay is definitely the direct object or_ goal, since one 
iniys bread and nothi else in the above voold fill such 
an object slot* 

^) ung^* could cither be tiK. subject <ir tiie beueliciary, tlkou^ 
it is more conceivably the bcpcf iciary, since :idalts usually 
buy for children, and not the odier way arouiKl* 

W'Ufa these possibilities, several types of sentences might be constructed in English; each 
with its own emphasis pattern: 

(a|) * *The man will buy bread lor tlie child widi the money. ** 
(b|) *The man will buy ixrcad far the child with th e money .** 
(c|) '*The man will buy brea d for the child wLih the money, ** 
(d|) "The man will buy brcod for the ciiild wjth tiie money*" 

Of course, nwny more could be constructed, but these four e xamples show some of the pos- 
sible emphasis patterns wiiich axe most promijicut in Akianoa grammar. The i)ossibihties 
of English are not in oucstioa here. 

5.4. THR REPRBSHnTATIVE FOCUSES IN AKLANON arc found as foUows. That word or 
plurasc which is chosen for ^^imptiasis would become the topic phrase ; it receives ro/do or an 
equivaJent tupic funaion marker or word. Tlie verb form will • "icn correspo^^d: usmg— 

- a form from ACTOR FOX'S, if tlie actor is enipliasized;'or 

- a form from IJ^STRUMEiCr FOCUS, if die ijistrujnuit or cUicr 
associate is empliasized; or 

- a form fro-!/ OHJKCT FOCPS, tf tlie goal is omplwsi/rd; or olso 

- a form from RHPERRNT FOCUS, if the indirect object, bene- 
ficiary, or !oc::tion of the action is emphasized- 
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Only one focus is permissib^per clause, so only one of the above would be made to apply. 
Wliile many verb forms exist within each focus, for tlie present each focus will be represented 
by a single form, characteristic of ite own focus group. The form given may b. regardec* as 
the simple future tense, in the sense that the action described has not yet begun, but is antic- 
ipated to begin. Thus, the REPRESENTATIVE VERB FORM FOR EACH FOCUS is: 
ACTOR INSTRUMENT OBJEC T " ' REFERENT. 

maga— igi — — 

Keeping these representative forms for each focus in mind, and remembering tiiat ro^ 
(the topic funcuon marker) occurs on Uie emphasized or focus >d form (if it is a common 
noun), we cm begin to construct some basic \klanon sentences, usi ^ focus correctly, 
based on the previously given English examples: 

(a2) C' The man will buy bread for the child with the money.") 
Ro tawo magabaka e. . . 
literally: "It is the man who will Lay. . 
Note that: (1) the topic marker (ro) appears on the subject or 
actor of the sentence, and (2) the verb is t^-n put into the Ac- 
. tor Focus form [ maga - bakae]. 
(b2) ("The man will buy bfead for the child with the money .") 
Ro kwarta igabakae , ^ 
^ LiteraUy: "It is the money which will [be used to] buy. . . 

Ncie D«it: (1) the topic marKei (ro) appears on the instrument 
of the action (kwarta). and (2) the verb is then put into the 
Instrument Focuc .^orm [iga; bakae ]. 
(C2) C'The man wil!i>uy brea d for the '^hild with the money.") 

Ro tinapay bakeon . . « ^ *>5x 

Literally: 'It is Uie bread which will be bought. . ." 
Note that: (1) the topic marker appears on the direct object 
of ^he action (t inapay ), ;2) the verb^^fs then put into the Object 
Fo' us form [ bakae -on ], and (3) morphophonemic change 
occurs' (vowel loss), and the resulting form is bakeon. 
(d2) ;*The man will buy bread for the cliild with the money.") 
R c unga* bake^. . . ^ 
Hiterally: "It is the child for whom will be iJought. . . ' 
Note-that: (1) the topic marku* appears on the beneficiary of 
the action (unga*). (2) the verb is then put into the Refereat 
Focus form [bakae -an] . and (3) morphophonemic change oc- 
curs (vowel loss), and the resulti^ig form is bajcean. 
The only thing that needs to be done to finish the sentences at this tijne is to grasp the 
otJier functica n;arkers and their use. ; 

5 5 "^"tHE uses of THE-FUNCTION MARKERS.^^' We have seen how ro 'serves as the 
topic^marker. tliat it marks-whatever word or concept is the most impoitant thing in the 
speaker's mi nd. It can occur eithur on the subject. object. be nefi ci^:ry or instrument-- 

22 Also see Uus imlt. Cliapter D. Sections 3 and 4. 
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whichever we wish to emphasize. If we use one of the Actor Focus forms (the maga* - group), 
then ro must occur marking the subject or actor. If we use one of the Referent Focus forms 
(the ^ group), then ro must appear with an indirect object, beneficiary or location, or any 
other situational role covered by the Refercat Focus. To put ro, for example, on an actor 
wht:n the Referent Focus is used would be to make a serious grammatical error: 

•Ro tawo bakein it tinapay para sa ungi*. 
N.B. This sentence might JiteraUy mean: 'The bread will buy 
the man for the child", which is sheer non~sense caused by tlie 
above-mentioned granjmaiical etror. 

With the proper verb form and ro working hand in hand to put emphasis on the concept 
foremost in tlie spcaker^s mind, whzt happens tb the other situation' details or sei^tence 
elements? The ether function r larkers become r^ecessary to clarify the function of the other 
words or concepts that are not emphasized in the clause or sentence. In oth^ words, they 
set the rest of the sentence in order; they tie up ihe loose ends. 

- ku marks the actor in all sentences \yhere the actor is un- 
marked by ro (i.e.,, when the actOr is not focuse'd on or empha- 
sized. 

- ku also n '*rks the instrument, conveyed object, associate, 
companion, or concomitant of the action when not emphasized. 

- it marks the goal or direct object in sentences not in the 
Object Focus. 

- sa marks the J^cr.s^Iiciary, indirect object, locaiion or other- 
referent of t\e action v/hen they are not e:<plicitly emphasized 

or marked '-»y_ro. ^ ' , * 

What is important to note is that the various function markers are more or less alterna tes 
for or alternates with f e cus; they are used when the focus of the same type is not used, or 
when the focus does not apply to the situational detail 0r role they represent. 

For example, in the Actor Focus example given previou,sly, we can complete the sen- 
tence as follows: \ 

\ 

(a 3) ( "The man will buy bread for the child. . /*) 

Ro tawo ir.agabakae / it tinapay / pJra sa unga* ... 
ACTOR FOCUS 

actor verb goal . beneficiary 

"man" "buy" '•bread" \ "child" 

What becomes of the object and the beneficiary when we rocus on an actor? Each gets marked 
by the applicable function marker. The goal gets marked by the goal or object marker (it); 
the beneficiary, being classified as a referent, gets marl^ed by the referent marker (5a), as 
well as the prepositio.nal element for beneficiaries Q^ara) ^ The instrumental phrase (ku kwarta ) 
"is omitted here, because it would generally ndt occur in such a sentence type. It would be 
grHJnmatically correct, but idiomatically unacceptable. | 

Hov/ever, when we turn to the Instrument Focus, the associate marker ^) can be used 
to show the actor or sulxject: 



23 ^ 
Set* tins ujiit. Section 5, 6(4) for tijc various referent ro^cs. 
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0>3) rrhe man will buy brcac fcr Uie child with ihe money >") 
Ro kwaru Igabakie / it tlnapay / ku tawo / para sa ung4\ 
INLTRUMFNT FOCUS 

iPBtrumcnt verb goal actor beneficiary 
-money'' "buy" "bread" "man" "chUd" 

There^ no ambiguity here since the focus is on the Instrument (ro kwarta) r and every other 
concept receives a particular marker: "b;:ead" (tinapay )> being the object, receives the objecl 
marker (it); **man" (tawo). bcmg an unemphasizcd actor, receives the associate marker (ku); 
and "child" (unga*) recces the rclcreat marker (sa). aloag with the beneficiary particle 
(para) to show that it is the beneficiary of the acUon. and not the indirect object. 
However, In the Object Focus, certain grammatical axnblgulty can set in: 
(C3) CThe man will buy bread for the child witii the money^.p 
Ro tinapay bakc6n / ku tawo / ku kwarta / para sa unga'. 
OBJECT FOCUS 

goal verb actor instrument beneficiary, 

"bread" "buy" "man" "money" "child" 
The associate marker (ku) is used twice, the f/rst time tb show the subject or actor of a 
non-Actor Focus sentence; end the second time to show the instnimejit Involved in the action. 
However, in thife caoe, common sense can fiU in where grammatical cUrity may be lacUng. 
since we know Uut a man buys with money, and that money does buy with a man. The 
v/ord order also helps in detecting tlie sense of the statement, since tfee actor In such a case 
should precede the instrume.^. A furtlier solution is possible, by marking the mstrument 
with an alternative market (it) , which would serve to indcfinitizc or generalise the instrument: 
that is. making rne uanslati'SJi "wiUi money" rather tlaa "with Uie mone^." On- could also 
mark the mstrument with a variatijdn of the ku-marker, using kun^, although this does not 
necessarily clear up the grammaUcal ambiguity. j 

Besides cases of gramnHUcal ambiguity which have Dvo situational roles expressed by_ 
the same type of grammatical role in a single clauae, we can also have cases where graran • 
raatical relationiliips, remain fixed even If the situational roles are different. Take the case 
of the following examples: ^ 

(da) ("The man wiU buy bread for the ch ild with the money . ") 
Ro ung4' bakeXn / it tmapay / ku Uwc / ku kwarta. 
REFERENT FOCUS 

beneficiary verb goal actor instrumcrt 

"child" "buy'' ''bx^ad" "nor." "money" 
We see how 1 Referent Focus is used to show the beneficiary as the m< . Important idea In 
the speakerV nind. We also know diat the Referent Focus is used to focus ou or cmpliasize 
tJie location or site of an action. Witl. this in mind, let us alter the previous sentence to in- 
clude a location: 

(03*) ("The ir.sn will buy bread for the child. . .at the market. ") 

Ro Undahan bakcan / it tmapay / Lu tawo / ixira i:n>^a' . 

REFERENT FOCUS 

locaiioa verb goal actor beneficiary 
"market" "buy" "bread" "man" "cWld" 

Note how the slot "ro. . .bakean " can be filled In witn the locauon (Umialiaii) [ap in example 

(d3^)]. or else witli tlic bencficiHi) (iiti^;a') [as in example (di) ]. 
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This last point should be noted well: the grammatical relatlonshtps (that is, the slots) 
remain the same for 'each focus> no matter how the situational roles, which are possible 
for each focus or which are represented by each focus, may change. Note also that focus 
does not ooly imply a form of the verb, but an agreement relationship ext^Jiding over a full 
clause or sentence, including a verb and the various function oiarkers and their respective 
phrases bound up^ith that verb. 

5,6. ^ROLE DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE FOUR DIFFERENT FOCUS GROUPS. We already 
observed that there are many possible situational details i^^c factual world, but that gram-* 
mar groups them t6gether-*earh language In Its own way. We>^ve also seen how tiie gram* 
matlcal slot of the topic in the Referent Focus permitted emphasis of either the location of 
the action [ "ro tindahan bakean'* ] or the beneficiary of the action ^ro unga* bakean" ]. Such — 
is true of all focuses . The topic slot of each focus is generally opeh to more than one sit-* 
uatlonal role. The following chart and examples should iUusa»te tms quite clearly* 

(1) ACTOR FOCUS js used to put emphasis' on: 

- the main actor or subject of the clause or sentonce. 

(a). * 'Ro eangka* Indi* magbungatj 




rThe jackfruit will not bear breadfnilt.**) 

0>) "UUhi nga ungAi ro hari * nagfaangon .'* 
C *The king arose very, very late.") 

(2) irCTRUKfENT FOCUS is used to put en^hasls on: 

the instrument used in performing an action. 

(a) "rCb kwarta nga una* sa iamesa hay igabak^e it Buei* naton*** 
( The money that is on the table is for buying our food.**) 

(b) ^Ro sanduko nga mataetfm ikjwa* it kazne oga matig*a." 
( TThe sharp bolo will be used to cut tou^ meat.") * 

* the companion or concomitant in the action. 

(c) "Ihatod mo ro ung^V sa baeay." 
' rerln^ the child home.") 

* an object which is conveyed or changed by an action. 

(d) "Ipilik ro pap ^l." 
(" Throw the paper away .") 

IS!^ to kame ag butangan rayon It sab^w." 
• r Cook th e m eat, and then gut^pt] in the soup.") 

V / 

* a verbal j|(mveyance . 

(0 "IgtgugldT o pa ro sugilanon ." 

C Tbat story wlU still be told by me> ") 
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• special benetAction. 

npangamuyo* ro kae^g ku imong mga magueang.** . „ ^ . . 

PPray for the souls of your eWers.^0 
» a special timfe, which is as yet unreal. 

<h) " ^Anong oras ro lhalfn it treyn?^ 
» f*Wbat tim^is the departure of the train?''") 

- the rcafion or cause of an action, as shown in older or dc<^er 
Aklanon constructions: 

(i) Tllmpyo mo ro imong uttng sa eafl/s>** 
(" Clean in the fields lor,your debts^* *) 
[literally: "Let those debts of yours be the reason why you 
clean in the rice fields.") . 

(J) "Baell4 anaakig nana ro kagahod. ** 

("Maybe ^e noise will roake him angry. ") 

[Literally/ "Maybe the noise wiU be why he will get angry .*•] 

(3) OTJECT FOCUS is used to put emphasis on: 

- the direct object or goal of an action, 
(a) * *Ronduyo n ro akong buc'^n, '* 

("That is the on^ wluclrl ^ll take> ") 

C>) "Bake6n nakon ro badly ." 
("I will buy the house .") 

One should not be confused by what the object is in English and what it is in Visayan. In 
Aklanon, the Object Fobus only emphasizes roles which receive the total acUon of the verb. 
U the object is conveyed or repeives only part of the action of the verb, then either Instru- 
ment or Referent Focus will be used. See each re^ective focus for the distinctions possible 
Only a limited number of Aklanon verbs teke direct objects . Some of them depend highly on 
idiom. For example, in EnglishWe say "Look at the blackboard.- "Blackboard" seems to be 
th^objcct of ajjreposition, and one might be tempted to translate it with sa or the Referent 
focus in Aklanon. However, the verb for "look at" in Aklanon takes the object focus: 



(c) Tan^awa ro pi^ara ." 

( "Look at flie bD^ckboard. ") 

(4) REFERENT FOCUS is used to put emphasis on: 
- the place, site or locality of an action. 

(a) "M anila* ro akong WapaeanRpan ." 
( "Manila is where j am going. ") 

(b) "May ana nga ^inapg^uwan. " 
("He has someplace ko go .") 

• the indirect obJect--per^on or thing to whic.h t he action lo done. 
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(c) ** Glntaw-an si Henry it eolc^s ni Tatay.*" 
rHenry was given a gift by Father*'^ 

(d) * Tanyagf ro Imong manghod it starapoK'" 
rOffer your younger brother a star apple.**) 

- the beneficiary^^persoa or thing for which an action is done. 

(e) "GinSakein it dulsi ku magueang ro anang guroankon.*^. 
fTbe old man bought some candy for his nephew. ") 

• the partitive objea-a goal which is only partly involved ia the 
action of the verb. Many Instances of this are dictated by the 
idiom of the dialect; where EngUsh may consider a direct object, 
Aklanon considers a partitive object. 

© ' *Hatanda-in pa nakon ro anang uyah^n. ** 
ri still remember his face." ) 

"Bacuyf rin gmanggad," \ 

r Ouard your riches .") ^ ; 

Oi) **Hin-xmo eabhan mo ro umcfe? " . 

(^han will you wash the dirty laundry? ") 

- the person or thing affected by an action, 
(i) "Ro among bislta* ^ueanaB kabi'-i.*' 

C ^Our visitor was drenched with rain last ?iig}it.*0 

(j) "Namah?'^^'* nakon ro sapatos. " 
^ considoc the shoes expensive. ") 

- an Indirect cause or reason of an action; 

(k) *gi_Pedro ginaakigjm ni Karl ku kaeangfe it m^ ib^>" 
• rCarl i s angry at Pedro b ecause of the others' noise.") 

0) "Nano ro imong gintangis^? " 
( "What were you crying about? ") 

- nouns or adjectives which are used verbally . 

(m) '?Tubi->{ romga bueak. " 
QVater the flowers > ") 

(n) "Baeayf kamf >" 

rBuUd a house for us .") 

(o) "Naeayo*an ro magueang sa anang biyahe." 
r rhe old man felt the distance of his trip *") 
Nnti. m all of these above examples how a topic marker ^ , or a parallel topic phrase ^ 
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on the particular focus system. 

T!ie above examples cover all cases of situational roles used with regular verbs of general 
quality. When we -come to discuss sucli things as causative and distributive quality in verbs 
/ (Section 8 "QUALI'n'"), a few more situational details or roles will be treated, Tlie reader 

would do well to re-*read this article, if necessary, since an understanding of the distribution 
of grammatical roles in the various focuses is crucial to botlrthe oirderetaTidiiig~an'd-use "of" 
focus in Aklanon. \ * ' . 

5,7; FOCI^ IN AKLANON IS NOT THE SAN?E AS VOICE IN ENGUSH.\ Veijy often, focus 
and voice are considered to be identical or parallel coiib'tructioiis m the tWo differerft languages. 
Yet the differences between focus in Aklanon and voice m English set eaci\ apart as a. distinct 
feature of its own tongue, and should be noted well. ^ * 

(1) DE-EMPHASIS OF SUBJECT VERSUS STRESS ON OBJECT. The passive voice in Eng- - 
lish, if stated v;ithout the subject, can be used to de -emphasize or deny the existence of the 
subject. In the sentence, \ 

(ai) "The banana was eaten." \ 
the subject may simply not be important', or it may be unknown. The EnglishWkcs the sub- 
ject and, as it were, "hides it under tliCsrug." We do not and can not know whij did the action 

In Aklanon, hov/ever, the Object Focus does not de-emphasiz>^he subject, but rather in 
definitizes it. Moreover, it explicitly emphasizes,^ points out and stresses the'pbject orj^al 
of the action . For example, 

(arj) "Klnaon ro saging." ^ 

can be considered parallel to another Aklanon statement -type, namely the^ 6cistential: 

(a^ "May kumaon it saging." 
^ ("Somebody ate the banana.") 

The may (existential) construction, however, explicitly op ^ecifically iiidcfinitizes the sub- 
ject, wliile the Object Focus implicitly indefinitizcs tlya^ubject or doer of the action . 

Thus, with regard to the subject in English f^sive sentences and Aklanon Object Focus 
sentences, when eitlier language does not ctat^he subject, English purposely de-emphasizes 
the subject, wliile Aklanon implicitly indpflnitizes it. 

(2) TREMENDOUS EMPHASIS 1;^ SUBJECT VERSUS TREMENDOUS EMPHASIS TO OBJECT. 

The passive voice in English, if^stated with the subject, is used to give tremendous emphasis 

to the subject. It drives the a<itor or doer of tlie action home with all the force the li\nguage 

can offer: ^ ^ ' . ^ . 

(b|) "Th^^'banana was eaten by George . 

Here, "George", tlje doer of the action, is stressed, given special emphasis, singled out. 

In Aklanon, ^n the other liand, when the siibject is stated in an Object Focus sentence, it 
IS only giwety<xs information. The object or goal ot tlie action is given iremeiidous dmphasis, 
driven Uojtic witli all the force the language can offer, but not the actor or doer of Uje action: 

(b2) "Kinaon ro saging ni George." ' 

1^ still does not matter who ate the banana in this focus, but rather the fact tliat it was a banana 
y which was eaten. In Aklanon, the parallel to stressing the subject of the sentence or doer of 
the action (as in Lnglish passive voice with a stat^»ment of The actor) is iound in tlie Actor Focus: 
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(b3)- "Si George ro nagkaon it saging." 

C ^George was the one who ate the Ixiiiana.**) ♦ 

[Although tiie appropriate forceful English idiom should be: 

"The banana was eaten by George .") 

Thus, v;hen the subject is stated, the English passive voice stresses it with a great deal 
of force; wliile the Aklanon Object Focus still stresses the object (not the actgr) of the. action 
with great force, with the doer of the action still remaining indefinite, unstressed, incidental 
to the action. 

(3) Most importantly, English voice only permits TVN'O TYPES OF CONSTRUCTIONS: 
the active voice and the passive. Aklanon, on the other hand, lias FOUR DIFFERENT FO- 
CUSES: Actor, Instrument, Object and Referent Focus classes. Even if some see a paral- 
lel between English active voice and Aklanon Actor Focus, and between English passive 
joice and Aklanon Object Focus, tliere is no equivalent parallel in English for Aklanon 
Instrument and Referent Focuses. However, as we have pointed out, the parallelism between 
voice and focus is a forced one, since each .language has its own points of emphasis [see (1) 
and (2) in tliis section]. 

Due to this general lack of parallelism between English and Aklanon verbal s tat em tos, 
the translator 's left with several problems and several possible solutions. In the immedi- 
kcely. f oliov/ing section, we will discuss a paradigm in Aklanon. The following are several 
idiomatic and literal translations that attempt to catch the mood and character of the mech- 
anisms underlying focu^ [and the meaning of focus] in Aklanon. 

Taking the sentence examples used in tliis section 5,5, we^can offer two possible English 
translations. The first metliod imderhnes the stressed word, which would denote^ some stress 
or inflection made by the voice in Lnglish, to give emphasis (while Aklanon, of course, gives 
stress through the topic position and equivalent focus). The second method in English is lo 
show stress tlirougha^ehftive phrase, such as: "It is the. . .who /which will. . ," (for future- 
oriented seutencesfT Please refer to examples (a3) through (d3*) on pages 78-79, 

(a^) ACTOR FOCUS with focus on the actor or doer of the action: 
"The man will buy bread for the child." 
" It is the man who will buy bread for the child." 

0>^) INSTRUMENT FOCUS with focus on the instrOment of the action: 
"The man will buy bread for the child w.ith the money ." 
"It is the money which the man will [use to] buy bread for the child." 

(cj) OBJECT FOCUS with focus on die direct object or goal of the action: 
"The man will buy brea d for the child with tiie money." 
"It is the bread which the man will buy for.tlie cliild witli the money." 
" It is Uie bread which will be bought by the man for the child with 
the money." 

" Tlie bread will be bought by the man with the money for the child. 

(d^) REFERENT FOCUS with focus on the beneficiary of the action: 
"The man will buy bread with the money forthe child ." 
* 'It is the child for whon^ the man will buy broad with the money." 
[Some might also prefer a passive volce-^rendition, such as — ] 
" It is the cHild for whom bread will be bouglit wMth the money by die man." 
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(d3*) REFERENT FOCUS with focus on the location of the action: 
/•The man will buy bread at the market f or the cbdld." 
*^ lt is the market at whjich {ihe man will buy bread for the cliild." 
[Some other renditions might be-r] \ 
- " The market is where the man^ill buy bread for-the child.** 
** The market is where the bread will be bought by the man for 
the child." 

The very fact that the English translations are so generally cumbersome should be suf r • 
ficient evidence that voice in English and focus in Aklanon ere unique mechanisms of each 
respective language. If they were mutually idiomatic, then such kilometric ajul literal trans- 
lations would not occur. 

(4) DIFFERENCE IN IDIOM. Perjiaps the strongest argument against tlie parallelism of 
voice in English and focus in Aklanon is the "cliff erence in idiom. Where EngUsh makes use 
of the aQtivfc voice in many common idiomatic expressions, Aklanon uses the oblique or non- 
Actor Focuses. If such -Aklanon expressions were translated into the EngUsh passive voice, 
they would no longer be expressive of the idiom of the language, ind^would, in effect, be 
stilted and difficult to understand clearly. Look at the following common Aklanon idioms, 
and the idiomatic and then literal English translations: 

(a) "Nano ring ginabasa?" 
(••What are you reading?") 
[Literally: •'Wliat is being read by you?" 

^ "What is that which^is being read by you?"] 

(b) "Nano ro /mo nga ginhlmo?" 

("What d/d yob do?") ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

[Literal^: yWhat is tliat wluch had been done by you?"] j 

(c) "Sin-o ro ginaosoy mo?" 
("Whom are you iQoking for?") 

[Literally: "Who is the one being looked for by you?"] ^ 

(d) "Dawatan ro asfn." ^ 
("Pass the salt.") 

[Literally: "The salt is to be passed."] 

(e) "Hueati'ako." 
(•'Wait for me.**) 

[Literally: "1 am to be waited for."] 
These exaniples ohould clearly illustrate the radical differences in both idiom and empha- 
sis of U)e two languages. In all of Uiem, English uses the active voice. Use of the passive is 
stilted; and while tlie passiv- translations may be grammatically correct, they are incorrect 
in anv common speech situation. Note, however, tliat In the Aklanon, not one of the above 
examples uses the Actor Focus, ' which is often thought to be the parallel of Uie active voice 
in English. 

If on the other hand, one were to dictate the Aklanon translation by the English Idiom, 
and use Uie corresponding Actor Focus where English uses the active voice, Uien one would 
not be true to the idiom of the most common and accepted Aklanon speecli. 'Hie following 
represents the mistaken foreign translations of English idioms. The foreign learner is warned 
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against composing such sentences as these: 1 

• (a*) ("What are yoii reading?**) / 
•Sa ano ikdv/ nagabasa?* 

(b*) ("Whom are you looking for?") ' 
*Kanyo iicaw nagaosoy?* / 

(c*) ("Watch your younger brother.**) | 

^ *Magbantay ka sa iiixong rr.anghod.* . f , 

H.B. Tliese are INCORRECT IDIOMS in Aklanon. Mistakes 
usually made by western foreign-learners of tlie dialect. 

Again, v,hile the translations may be grammatically correct in Akianon, they are generally 
not idiomatic since the idiom of tlie diaiect ca41s for use of an ^Appropriate oblique focus in 
these situations. | 

In summary, we might say that some langiiages have focus, and other languages have 
voice. Each allows the expression of a number of ideas in a unique way, but they are indi- 
.idual. Although there may S0iiictim3b be similarities, ther^ is no point of contact between 
all Object Focus statements m Aklanon and passive voice sjtatements in English. They each 
say different things, and they say it in different ways. 

5, 8. A PARADIGM is a system of parallel variations within a single linguistic envir onment. 
The najiie is derived froui the Greek word for '^pattern", since a paradigm is basically a way 
of revealing the patterns of a language's grammar. Paradigms are actually linguistic inven- 
tions used to illustrate the 5tructurp., o f a language ; to this degree tliey are not real represen- 
tations of speech. ' • 

When a nati/e speaker looks at a paradigm in his own native language, iie is likely to have 
some reservations in accepting it, particularily since it sounds or looks strange to him. It 
does not sound like anything he would normally say. That is because paracMgms ere basically 
pedagogical ; they are used for teaching the language to anyone who is studying it. Hence, if 
tliey sound artificial to a native, tins in no way should lesson their weight> since, in effect, 
they are artificial . T.icy are invented and used to teach with, and not to speak with. So if 
they do not represent tTie actual way a person speaks, there is no real problem with that, so 
long as they accurately represent tlie structure of the language he is speakmg. 

An example of a paradigm in English would be: 

"I write a story." 

"I am writing a story," ' 

'1 wrote a story." 

"I was writing a story." 

**1 v/ill write a story." 

"I will be writing a sfeory . 

"I have written a story." 

**I liave been writing a story.** 
and so on. The above paradigm shows clnnges in tense in English; beyond that, it sliows 
simple as opposed tojpr :)gressivc tenses, and they are aJligned in pairs. No speech, no con ■ 
versation 'iivstandai\l Ameirican English would e/cr sound like tliat; >et tlio paradigm iias value- 
he ca as e each in dividual elei^cnl of it represents a true concept in and excerpt from y:ood En^;- 
lisli s peech. The ualivKlual elements arc correct and meaningful. The entire paradigm clear- 
ly describes certain stmaiurcs of English, and is also useful in teaching those sUi'Cturcs. 
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We have given one paradigm illustrating focus [in Seclion 5,5, examples (a^) to (d^*)]., 
based on thc^.BDglisii sentence: 'The man will buy bread witli tlie money for the child at the 
market*" Another paradigm illustrating focus is as follows: 

PARADIGM: Focus variations in General Quality, with 

"The mother will slice the meat with the bolo Cjithe cutting board.** 

(a) ACTOR FOCUS stressing the actor or doer of-the action: 

"Ro ini naagakiwa* / it karne / ku sanduko / sa dapae/n.;* . ^ 
actor verb goal instrument location 

"mother" "sUce" "meat" "bolo" "cutting board" 

(b) INSTRUMENT FOCUS stressing the instrument used: 
"Rosamiuko igakiwa* / ku in?/ it karne / saciapae/n." 

instrument verb actor goal / location 
"holo" "slice" "mother" - "meat" "cutting board"\ 

(c) OBJECT FOCUS stressing the goal of the action: 

"Ro karne pagakiwa-on / ku in^ / ku sanduko / sadapae/n." 
goal verb actor Instrument location 

^ "meat" "slice" "mother" "bolo" "cutUng.board" 

(d) REFERENT FOCUS stressing the location of the action: 
"Rodapaeefo pagakiwa-an / ku ini / it karne / ku sandukp," 

location verb actor goal Instrument 

"cutting board" "slice" "moUier" "meat" "bolo" '> 



5.9. AN ANALOGY EXPLAINING FOCUS. Anyone who toows how to operate a\camera 
knows that when the photographer has sometliing to photograph, he focuses on it, and all of 
the parts of the camera (lcr*s, body, aperature, shutter speed, and so on) must correspond 
to the subject matter. For example, if tl)e man pomts his camera West to take a picture of 
the mountains, but the body is facing East, when the shutter Is snapped; tlien the picture wijil 
not Be of the' mountains, though it may be of tho Sjea, or something else that was in .the view- 
of the camera. But the point is, tlie entire camera must correspond to the wish of ^e photo- 
grapher, lie must aim tlie camera properly, focus properly on the subject matter (or else 
tlie picture will be blurred), open tlie lens and. set the shutter accurately (or else Uie picture 
will be too bright or too dark). ' ' - 

Roughly the same is true when speaking Aklanon. Wliatever the speaker decided to focus 
on is made the topic of the sentence (with ro or a similar topic function marker or luiiction 
word), and the verb form and all otlier forms in the sentence (be they actor, goal. Instrument, 
location, or anything else) must correspond. Putting ro on the actor, and then using Object 
Focus makes a direct object of the actor, whether one wants to or not. It is like wanting to. 
take a picture of a beautiful lady, but aiming at a nearby tree instead. Wliat the photographer 
wants to portray, and what the speaker wants to say, depend on a lot more than will power or 
desire. Many things must be manipulated first— be they lens; bello\vs, shutter speed and ap- 
erature— -or topic forrii, verbal affix, focus, aspect, and the various function markers and 
slots. 

5. 10. USE OF FOCUS IS A MATTER OF STYLE. Which focus should be used in a paxticu- 
lar case? Tliis question is often asked by foreign learners of the dialect. Very often it is 
simply a niattcx of style, particula^nly when any type of cmj^liasis in the sentence might serve; 

't 
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although very often it can be a matter of idiom and flow [as we saw in 5, 7 (4) ]. No. "law" or 
observ<ition can be made winch would apply to every situation beyond mentioning tliat what 
the speaker feels to be important should be in focus. 

Wliat can be seen, however, arc cases of poor style or poor handling of focus. A foreigner 
learning English is said to talk "like a young cliild" if he were to introduce himself: 

(a 2) "My name is Pedro de Leon. I a m^ thirty- five years old. I , 
' ^ was bqrn in Makato, Aklan. I am' a teacher* I am married. 
' ' My wife is thirty years old. We have tliree children." 

The continual repetition of "I's" and the small, single-idea sentences do' not make for a 
smooth-flowing, gracious English style. The effect on the listener is tliat the person sounds 
like a first grade reader,, or else is of low mental ability > A far better English introduction 
might read: 

(b^) "My name is Pedro de Leon. Tm thirty-five years old and" 
was born in Makato, Aklan. Tm currently a teacher, and 
have a wife who is thirty years old. We have three children." 

J, A similar matter of style exists in Aklanon. If a foreigner is not acquainted with other - 
Philippine dialects, he tends to master the Actor Focus, neglecting the others. His intro- 
duction sounds something like this: 

(^2) "Ako si John Smith. Byente-singko anyos ak(f. Natawo ak^ 

sa Providence, Rhode Island. Gatur^' ak(^ it Mathematics. \) 
Owi' ak6 it asaw'a; owi* man ak<^it nobya." 

PTm John Smith. I am twenty-five years old. I was born 
In Providence,* Rhode Island. I am teaching Mathematics. I 
don't have a wife; I don't even/have a girl friend.") 

It would sound less vain or less childish in Aklat^n if we could get rid of thfc surplus of 
,«4ko*s, and put some of the ideas together. At least one focus change would make the sen- 
* tences fit togetlicr in better fashion: 

(b2) "Si John Smith ak6': Byente-singko it ectfd. Natawo akd sa. 
Providence, Rhode Island. Mathematics ro akong ginatlid-an. 
Wa' man ak<^ it asawa o ma skin nobya." I 

Asa matter of good style, one should strive to allow for a natural flow from one'sentence 
to anodier, particularily with regard to focus. An overuse of one particular focus i^ a matter 
of overempliasis; overuse of the Actor Focus can lead to a subtle, pcrliaps mistaken, impres- 
sion of vanity or pride in the speaker. 

The general flow of conversation demands frequent changes in focus. Note: 

(c) "Kiunosta ka?. . .Nano ring ginaobra?", \ 
C*Uow are you?. . .What are you doing?") 

Note tlie change from actor topic (ka) to object topic (nano) ,^ 

(d) "Lingkod anay kam6. . .Basaha ra." 
("Please sit down. . . Read tills .") 

^ Note the change from Actor Focus (lingkod ) to Object Focus (basaha) . ^ 
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5, 11 . A COMMAND OF FOCUS IS CRUCIAL. Tlie iiative speaker of Aklauon has an auto- 
matic control and command of focus. The foreign learner has a long way to go to command 
'/this new tyi^e of verbal emphasis and all the constructionSvthat go along with it-:" ^However, 
we have sllown how the idiom , t he -flow, and the-psj^cholog^ of the Aklanon dialect make^it 
imperative to know the focus forms and haw to liandle theni all. Learnmg only Actor Fbcus 
may be easy, but it is not enough.. The same is true with being able to command the Object. 
Focus; one must learn to command them all. To the degree that one fails to do this, one 
fails to truly learn the Aklanon dialect ^ Focus is the niokj important point in the whole sttuc- 
ture of tile language, it is the_ mechanism of most meaningful communication itf the dialect. 

I ' " ' 

- The fact that native speakers have an automatic and a good command of focus was recent- 
ly illustrated in a radio broadcast of "The.Seven Last Words" on Good Friday, 1968.^ The 
men whJ spoke had written texts which they generally followed. However, a tape recording 
was als^' made, and later on, a transcription of what was said by the lectureis. Sometimes 
the speaker swi^tched fccus, automatically and beautifully, usually witli much greater effect 
than existed in the written document. 

Look at the following comparisons be^veen the v/ritten text, and what was actually delivercc 
-in s^eec^h over the radio: \ 

(ay) "Gintaw-an ko sanda it tyempo sa paghinuesoe agcJd sanda y 
' maka-agum it pagsue^d sa imone ginhari-an sa kaeangitan." 
[as written down in the speech] 

(a2) /gintaw'Sn ko sanda it tyempo sa paghinu^so^ agc^d anda 
nga ma'aguman ro iniong ginhari-an sa ka^angitan/ 
[as actually said--note the change from actor focus (s anda 
maka-agum it> . ,) to .referent <^ocus\ (anda nga ma-agunian ro. . .) . . 

("I gave them a condition for repentance so that they could take 
entrance into your Kingdom of Heaven.") 

..25 

(bj^) ". . .agod aton man nga hiaguman^ro paghigugmant Dyps. 
\ [as written down in the manuscript] . 

(b2) /. . .agod kita man makaaguni ku rdtong paghigugma it Dyos/- 
[as actually said— note the change from referent focus (aton nga 
hiaguman ro . . .) to actor focus (kita maka-afflini kii . , .) 
(". . .so tliat we can get [tliat] love of God.") 

These tv/o examples graphically show, how Aklanons conttol focus automatically, and how 
they can use it for effect. In each case, tlie spoken e>cprcssion was more stj'listically apt 
tlian the wr,itten text. It was for this reason tliat the speaker clioose. at the hst minute, 
to cliange lirom one focus to another . He not only changed the verb form, but tlie position 
of the markers and situational roles— all with the effecj of, gracious and forceful Aklanon 
prose. 

Siich^i command of focus should be the continual goaKof the foreign-learner of the dialect, 
and should be the matter of teaching to Aklanon children while sUll in the primary grades. In 
this way, a great deal of sopiiistication and power can be added to an individuaTs ability to 
express him^,clf in Aklanon, and to comnuinicate with and influence his listening audience at 
eitlier a formal or informal level. ^ > 

V/ililiadoWg^-^lado. -.89- Jose Parco 
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6. SOME NOTES ON VERB STEM CLASSIFICATION, Although a complete chart of verb 
affixes will be presented in the next section, it must be noted thul not every verb root can be 
inflected for all of the focuses. The classification of verb roots in Aklanon is not a simple 
matter* It is one thing, for example, to know that kaon (**eat**) is a^ verb root; biit it is quite' 
jnothcr thing to know how it is used, what various focus changes mean with that root, and 
what particular affixes or affLx-coriibi nations are possible. Such n lc*ngthy study has not yet 
been undertaken. It has been our purpose in tliis volume to record the possible forms. In a 
succeeding volume (the dictionary), Vve hope to include each individuol verb stem, and to re- 
cord the frequency of its usage ^h various affixes or affix -groups. 

Basically, the problem is one of coordinatmg w li at situational roles are possib l e with the 
grammatical role of each ve rb. For example, some verbs take their goal in tlie Oi)ject Focus; 
others illustrate a goal as an Instrument (eonyeyed object) or as a Referent (partitive object). 
At best, in this present work, we can record the various classes of verbs and give a few rep- 
resentative-stems 'or roots for each, in order to. hint at the .idiom of Aklanon. 

Another problcm^is o^e of t ransitivity as opposed to intra nsitivity. Although tliis matter 
does not seem to be involved Nvith the'; verb root p er se, ^'nevertheless it occurs iu the dialect. 
For example, the verb uli* can mean "return, go home" [intransitive use] or "return, givG 
back" [transitive use]. Therefore itls.a.member of both Class II and Class VI. The verb 
can mean "hide oneself" [intransitive] or "hide (something)" [transitive]; the verd adto 
be on Uie wa^'") is definitely intransitive, but with a causative prefix,, as in paadto , it 
could take an object and be used transitively ("cause someone to go"). 

In either case, due to our lack of research into the problems at hand, tlie reader isf left 
m his own to identify stem classes. For the native speaker no real problem is posed since 
he has the verb classes "built in" after years of triai-ajid-error use. For tlie foreigner, 
this brief section is meant to make him av/are of the fact that not all forms represented in 
the affix chart ion 7) are applicable to every verb, A knowledge of two things, namely 
scjase and idiom within Aklanon,. becomes imperative. Sense alone can discover tlial verbs 
of motion, for exariiple, take no object, and therefore they cannot be inflected witli Object 
Focus forms. Idiom, on the other liahd, is not readily, available, and xyill be a slow and par- 
tial^revelation througli careful study. ^ lo icnow that; bakae emphasizes an object with Object 
Focus, while bt Tligya* emphasizes ai^ object witli Instrument Focus is a matter of unconscious 
but operable knowledge to the Aklano.-^, who sees the grammatical distinction between "ouy" 
and "sell" which is in ;he roots of Aklanon idiom. But such knov^lodge is a matter of long and 
careful research to the foreign-learner, j 
\ i ' 

\ As. a guideline for our own rese^ijch for the dictionary, and for Uie non-native speaker, the 
following categories of verb ^'oots arc suggested^ The scheme is borrowed from a treatment 
of tlie Ivatan dialect;^^ obviously, since it refers to a language of the Nortliern Philippine group 
its application to Aklanon is of uncertain value* Nonetheless, it is a good starting point. Per- 
haps a greater or lesser number of classes exists, but the discovery of such will be a matter 
of a great deal of painstaking and exacting research, ' 

6, 1, Gl^SS I OF REGULAR VERBS, Every marker is used in its own slot; all focus forms 
are possible. Marker distribution: , ^ ^ 

kn marlcs instruments, associates. < ' 

it marks direct^ objects or goals. / 
sa marks referents: locations, beneficiaries, indirect objects. 



26 L. A, Reid, A N IVA TA^4 SYNTAX ( Oceanic Linguistic 
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-hucA 
-himo 

-lakaw 



C'wait [forj') 
("make, do") 
("drink") 
("work, do") 
("steal") 



-pan'-titann* 
-su."d 

-tut on 



("speak, talk") 
("ask, question") 
("tell, sayV). . 
("give") 

("carry, [on head]") 



- EXAMPLE ROOTS FOR CUSS I 
-bakic ("buy"), ' 

.-bu(Jc C'ta|:c") 
-kaon _ ("cat") 
-klwa* C*«licc") 

daei ("bring") 

6, 2: CLASS 11 OF,REGULAR Verbs, TJic object or goal of the acUon is'shown witii the 
associate or object markc-.s, or else by the Instrument Focu^ Tliere is? no Object Focus- 
ku marks the goal or the instrument ot ihe^action. . • . *^ . 

TT IS generally used as an aitcrnacc for live a:,?oci.-ut> marker, but wjth an indefinite 
"meaning ["r." rather iKin "Uie"). / ^- 

6a is used 10 mark referents: locations, benefjcianes, indirect oljjects, 

EXAMPLE RCXrrS FOR CUSg 11 
-balicya' ("seil") 
M)uting ("put, place") , , 

-Uawai ("pass, carry") 

-}iat<Jd ("cake") 
-ciiong ("bury")-. 
6, 3! CLASS III dF J^EG^ULAR VERBS.. 'No object nr.. xkc^j and no Object Focus is possible. 
The goal of the action is sliown by a referent marker eitiplusized by Referent Focus, 
ku dfurks instruments, associates., j » 

sa marks goals; it also n^axks general referents, oarticularily locations. 

EXAMPLE ROOTS FOR CLASS 111 
-abri ("opeii [upj*) 

/-bantay ("guard, watch-) 

-bisita* ("visit") ^ 

-buyot C'bold") ^ 

nsog ("scold**) 

6.4. CLASS IV OF REGULAR VERBS. The object and referent markers are inter changeable 
to show the goal of the action; all clhcr markers are used in their own slot. The Referent For 
cus is used to cmpTuaize the goal; no Object Focus forms are possible. 

ku marks Instruments, associates. • • , * 

It may mark the goal or object. • ^ , 

.sa marks goals; it also may mark standard referents, particularUy locations. 

EXAMPLE ROOTS FOR CLASS IV 

^ . -hugas ("wash [dishes J*) -opak ("peel, skin") 

-lampaso ("polish,' shine") -silhig ("sweep") 

-limpyo ("clean") -tabon ("cpVeF [with clothT') 

6.5. CLASS V OF REGULA|l VERBS. Tlie goal or object is expressed automaUcally in 
the verb root, and norther goi^^statement is possUjle. The vlass is still Ivisically transitive 
in nature, a^cW, since the goal is present m the rot 1 . Munvinslanccs of tins class are 
e.V! ' '-ed by the yang- distrU)utive verb system. Scurlon 8c-.) 

A J can mark the-instrument, tliough instruments are rarely mentioned, 
marks rciercius, particularity locations or beneficiaries. 



-lipat 
-sak^fy 
-Bira, 
-taiida* 



(•Svash [clotlicsj") 

("forget") 

("ride") 

("close") 

(••remember") 
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EXAMPLE ROOrS FOR. CLASS V 

-pamaxoto' C'ride an outrigger") -pangamoti C'gather sweet potatoes") 
-pamWt ("fisK with a line") -pangaw6^ ("deep-sea fish") • • 
-panga^y ("gather wood") -pangisda* ^ ("fish, go fishing^O 

V 6,6. CLASS VI OF REGULAR VERBS. Verbs in this class are intransitive verbs of "motion. 
The objcct marker and the Object.Fpcus, and the associate marker a\id Instrument Focus are 
obligatorily absent. Companionship can be shown with idiomatic phrases that include the as- 
aociatc marker, but the phxase is not bound up with tlie vferb form, but rather with the subject 
[such as kami ni Paul ("Paul and I") ]. 

sa marks general referents, particularily locations. • 

EXAMPLE ROOTS FOR CLASS VI 

-adto C'go'*) -bapit ^ Cdrop by, stop in"). 

("pass (by J*) -muniJt' ("go along (with JO 

•4>agtas C'bike'*) '-panaw ("leave") 

.•Reagan. " ' ("ruh") -saot , C'dance") 

-guwS' C*goout") -una,. ("go ahead") 

6.7. CLASS VII OF fIeGULAR VERBS. This is another intxansitive set, differing from tiie 
previous class in that the subject or actor is inanimate, and there can be no associate at;rll. 

sa marks locations alone. 

EXAMPLE ROOTS FOR CLASS VII 

-bukie ("boil") -ilog ' TAow") 

-baga . ("smolder") -tiibo' * ("sprout; grow") 

-aso (Vsmoke") -dabi-daba ("burn, be aflame") 

6. 8. CLASS VUl OF REGULAR VERBS . This intransitive class consists of several forms 

• denoting reciprocal actors (actors doing the samejthing),, and the subject is obligatorily pluraL 
In most cases, the /H^\^ / infix along with the ^ suffix is used on veib roots; In others, the 
MSST Jfeir distributive prefixes are used— in each case to derdte reciprocal action. 
^ ku can mark instruments or associates if any are present. 

sa generaUy marks-theJocatiott^oLthe-action; Jt,can.also^ni_ark _ 

~ EXAMPLE^ROOTS EOR CLASS- VIH 

-baearilan " ("shoot one another") -pangaway ("fight one another^) — 
-saeobtanan ("argue, quarrel'"*) -pangeab6* ("knife one- another") 
, ' -sueogira'n ,("tcll one another") -sihanu^ae ("discuss, talk together") 
>.-sueonggaban ("bump one another**) -siob'ra ('*work together") 

6.9 . CLASS IX OF REGULAR VERBS is made up of words with the idiomatic fii- dtrectiona) 
or }^ placement prefixes. Only Aclor Focus and Referent Focus forms .are possible. 

sa marks referents, particularily the location of tlie action. 
EXAMPLE ROOTS Fofl CLASS IX 

rpaadto ("be going'*) -pasuba* C'go upstream") 

'•t)aeap/t ("approach")" . -takilfd C*turn one's side (toj") 

^ -^aeay^* ^"withdraw'*) -talik^d ("turn one's back [to J') 

-paulT ("goJhome") -ta'Jiwan ("pass by, go by**) 

N.B. It should be obvious tliat the topic marker (ro) always marks the to^Jic in all of tlio above 
situations, and is therefore not mentioned. Only tlie distribution of the oblique (non-topic) 
markers lias been discussed. 
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7. VERBAL INFLECTION. By this time, the reader should have a somewhat clear idea • 
of wh^t aspect, tcnseV mode and focus are with regard to Aklanon verbs. In the past, we . 
have opiy discussed the Actor Focus.forms (unctr ~TBNSE- and ♦•MODp, and only the 
future forms (under. "FOCUS*^. Now we wiU uke up the fidl system of forms in ^ch respec^ 
tive focus. . V . 

7, U BY WAY OF REVIEW we will discuss all the tczms yf^ch heed qualification in the ^ 
chart which will follow . A clear understanding of aU forms^ill be necessary in order to 
understand it. 

(a) FOCUS is the system of emphasis witidn the clause, which is carried over to four ' 
verb classes which are made to agree with whatever situatiimal role is emphasized and put 
into the topic sloe. - . , ■ - 

(1) ACTOR FOCUS puts emphasis on the subject or doer .of the action; 

(2) « llCTRUMEN3MiOCUS puts emphasis on the instrument or indirect actor of an action; 
it also can emphasize tiie concomimnt, conveyed object, special beneficiary, special time, 
or reason of the action; / ' 

(3) (BJECT FOCUS puts emphasis on the direct object or Q>ecific goal of the action; 

(4) REFERENT FOCUS puts emphasis" on the indirect object; bfcneficiary or location of * 
the action; it also* can emphasize piirtitive objects, indir«:t causes or reasons for an actiov^ 
.,and the objects olnouns or adjectives which are made to fundion as verbs. '* ^ 

In order to simplify the idea of focus, note that the £irst.two focus^ deal dir^tty or 
indirectly with the acting of the verb, while the last two deal directly or indirectly wiUrthe. 
rcc^tion of the action of the verb. Imagine, if you wiU, tiiat the verb is like a waU. The 
first two focuses (ACTOR and INSTRUMENT), can baconsidered in front of the wall as^^r--^ 
JECnVE FOCUSES, while the second two can be considered.bchind the wall as OBJECTIVE ^ 
FOCUSES. This might be outlined as— - - ^ ^ 

- DIRECT ACTOR (Actor.Focus) 
SUBJECTIVE FOCUS - inoirecT ACTOR (instrumept Focus) - 

- DIRECT OBJECT (Object Fcc'js) ^ 
OBJECTIVE FOCUS ^ INDIRECT OBJECT (Referent Focus) 

Thd subjective focuses are characterized by: generally-having prefixes; while the objectiye . 
focuses are generaUy characterized by having prefixes as weU as suffixes. 

Som^es it is easier to envision a one/three aUignment of the focuses, gather tha^i the 
two7t>^^o am^'eht as suggested above. In.the onc/three alligmhent, we onvision the Actor 
Focus af an active-type voice, while the oblique foaises (Instrument, Object and Referent) 
are envisioned assgoal-type. There is also justification for this since Visayan goals are sub- 
ject to emphasis by either one of the three oblique focuses, dcpeuduig on the verb«class of 
the root. The reader is left to take the best analogy, or.the best of eacb^ in ordo: to grasp 
the complex mechanism of focus. - ' • ' 

Jfy) MODE can be subdivided into four groups: - 
.(1) SIMPLE or INDICATIVE MODE, which simply states the fact or occurance of an action; 

(2) ABILTTY or APTATIVE MODE, which states the possibility' of an action, like the 'qin 
or "cotild** modals in English;. 

(3) . ACaDENTAL or HAPPENSTANCE MODE, which states the acUon as actidentally taking 
place or taking place completely by chance; • ' 

(^) IMPERATIVE or COMMAND MODE, which states that the action must take place, or 
that the action is obligatory. 
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(c) ASPECT refers to the degree of completion of an.action. Whereas English verbs have 
time values (such as present? past, future), Aklanoh verbs have aspect values (action begun 
but not completed; action begun and completed; action anticipated; actibn not yet begun; etc.) 
There are two basic divisions iofaspect, with ^subdivisions of TENSE in each: 

(1) REAL ASPECT, which denotes that the action has already begun: 

- IMPE^FECTIVE shows that the action began, but is still gping on; 

- PERFECTIVE shows that the action began, and was finished; ^ 

• PAST CONDITIONED shows no time in itself-, but is related to the. perfective 

- forms-df-some verbs. 

(2) UNREAL ASPECT, v/hich ,di.notes that the action has not yet begun: 

- EXPECTED shows t^^^t the action is [immediately] anticipated; 

^ - FUTURE shows that the actibn will happen sometime in the future; 

- SUBJUNCTIVE .?hows a polite urging pf -an action, if it follows the particle mos; 
otherwise," after a select group of pzrticlesXlike basi* , kunta' , basta , fego, etc.) 
it denotes a possible.future action; ' , ^ 

- DEPENDENT is a timeless form, related to the infinitive of English; \ 

V FUTURE CONDITIONED shows no time in itself, but is related in form tasome ' 

future verbs; , - 

t PARTICIPLE is a.fprm oft abstract verb;,it generally does not indicate timd, though 

it can indicate past time" in certain dependent clauses, or birused as'an-imperative; ^ 

\Ve have not yet mentioned ACTION QUALITY; but all Xorms in the forthcoming chart are 
to be considered of GENERAL QUALITY,, which describes the verb only in terms^of itsjctuai" 
meaning. We will discuss both CAUSATIVE and DISTRIBUTIVE QUALITY m^^e-foll^wjng 
Sections. ' ' rr^'^.r " i>'<"^^-^'' 



7, 2. EXPLANATION OF THE INFLECTIONtCHARX^^-The chart. that follows on the next 
page will reveal all of the affixation^^oiuie9ted with Aklanon verbs of general quality, in all 
focuses, 'modes^nd.a'spectsTprovided these verbs are REGULAR (not STATIVE). 

^With regard to the linguistic' setup of "the chart, the position of the root word is shown by, 
a series of three dashes ("^n")- Thus, manog — illustrates a prefix that comes before the^ 
entire root v/ord; -um-- illustrates an ir*fix put into the root- word after- the first consonantly - 
(since the glottal stop is unspelled in Akianon, such infixes appear to come first in tlie^v:of^i 
before Uie initial vowel]. And — on would illustrated suffix pUt at the end of a root-word. \ 
The reader is reminded that in many cases of suffixatSbn, morphophonemic clianges of one 
sort or another usually occur [metathesis, consonant gemination, vowel loss,/and so on]. [ 
Please refer to Unit IV,. "MORPHOPHONEMICS IN AKLANON." / 

Other symbols used are: 

•* - form in this position is lacking. 

( ) - this part of the form js often omitted or abbreviated frc' the full form. 
# r zero allomorph of an affix:,no form actually exists her*, though one 
might be expected. , X - 

In order to ailow'for a systematic paradjgm, the lingmsts have devised a "zero allomorph*'. 
For example, we have gina — in both the Instrument and the Object Focuses. In.the Referent 
we have.tlie form gina — an. Since the Object^ocus usually has the suffLx — on > we would 
expect tiie form to be gina — on , instead.of just' gina — . In order to fulfill a desire for linguis 
tic completeness and to distinguish th<^ Object Focus from the Instrument Focus, the forip 
- gina — ^ "fe deyised for tlie Objeg-l^ocus^. Jn normal spelling, however, the form would be 
••ginabakae" in both Instrum^nt^nd Object Focus. 
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MNFtEOTON CHART, TTils is a chart coruiisrtng of all the affixes possilAe 
erbs/^ Nobilll of Uicse affi^ces are possible with cyery verb root. Very miich 



7.3. VERBAL! 

with xeciilar verb^, -^.^^ » - . - 

.abends on what class the vbrb is in (see Section 6. "VERB STEM CLASSIFICATION"). 





ACTOR 


INSTRUMENT 


OBJECT 


REFERENT { 


SIMPLE MODE 
IMPERFECnVE 


naga — 


. gina — 


gina — # 1 

'1 


gina — 


-an ;l 




ga — 










PERFECTIVE 


nag — 
-um— 


gin — 
' -in— 


gin--# 1 
-in— # \ 


gin— 
-in- 


-an 

-an 1 


EXPECTED 


manog— — 


inog — 


^ -^i-on 




—an 1 

' 1 


FUTURE 


maga — 


ifea) — 


(paga)— on 


6>aga)- 


—an 


SUbJUNCnVE 


naa — 


i— ' 


— 7on 




—an j" 

1 


DEPENDENT 


mag — 


i- — 


——on ' 




-an f 




ga — 










PAST CONDITIONED 


jnag — 


- ig— . 
pag™ an 


pag— a 
-ig — a 






FUTURE CONDITIONED mag-— 

-um— 


ig'--" 

N 

\ 


pag- --on 
ig — on 




— an| 

i 
i 
\ 


PARTICIPLE 


pag— - 


ihog — 




i 


ABIUTY MODE 












REAL 


naka — ' 
nakag — 


kina — 
kinag— 
nai — 


^ naha — # 
""na-— ^* 
. ,^ ;ha--T^ 


naha::^an 
na**— ak.^ 
ha — an ^ 


PAST COND- - - 


naka — 


-kina— 


na-!-r# . 


^ (na) ha.r 


? 


UNREAL 


maka — 


ika™ ' 


ma(ha) — ^ 


ma (ha) — an 


PARTICIPI^ 


pagka — 






HAPPENSTANCE MODE 








I 


REAL 

PAST COND. 


(na)hi — 
(na)hi- — 


(na)hi — 
(na)l^— 


(na)hi — ^ 
• (na)hl — # 


(na)hi- 
(na)hi- 


-[an 


UNREAL 
PARTICIPLE 


(ma)hl — 
paghi— • 


(ma)hi — 


(ma)hi — ^ 

-mm 


(ma)hi- 




IMPERATIVE MODE 


i 








COMMAND ' 


mag— 
pag — 
-um— 


/ 

f — an 

/ 


— a. 





/ 
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7, 4. ANALYSIS AND DIAGRAMMING OF VERBS. A knowledge of diagramming is not 
crucial to the understanding of a language, but it certainly can be helpful in understanding 
the structure of a language. It is important to use a form of diagramming that will be both 
explanatory and simple. In light of the preceding discussion and chart, if we are to employ 
any system of diagramming to reveal the Aklanon verb, we must find something which will • 
illustrate the three most crucial points, namely; Focus, Mode, and Aspect/Tense . 
A form of diagramming we have chosen contains the following dimensions; 

(1) PART OF SPEECH (Ke. verb) 

(2) AFFIX and ROOT WORD 

(3) FOCUS, MODE, and TENSE FORMS 
and the REDUCED ROOT (if any) 
FULL STATEMENT OF THE VERB FORM ^ ' 



(4) 

Note this in the following examples: 
(a) (1) 



VERB 
• nagakaon 



(2) 



• AFFIX 
naga — 



ROOT WORD 
-kaon^ 



(3) ACTOR F. V SIMPLE M; ^ 

IMPERFECTIVE 
(naga — ) * 

(4) - *?nagakaon" . 



-kaon 



(b) (1) 
(2) 



VERB 
hidadakpan 



AFFIX 
hida-— an 



ROOTWO^D 
■^kop 



(3) REFERENT F . HAPPENSTANCE 
' hi — 

FUTURE 

^'hidadakpan" 

^^.^ 



(c) (1) 
(2) 



AFFIX 
ig — a 



VERB 
i^kca 



(3) OBJECT F . SIMPLE M 

PAST COND. 
■*«-'*a 

n^kea" 



ROOT WORD 
-bak^e 



-bake- 
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• (<1). (1) • VERB . \ 

pagadaehan ^ 

(2) AFFIX ROOT WORD 
£aRa — in ^ '-daea 

(3) REFERENT F. S]MPLE ^ M. 
' FUTURE ' : 

? * "pagadaeh^n" 

i ' ' ^ ' , I . ^ . • 

This system of diagramming illustrates in great detail the makeup of the verb form; it 
analyzes it pibce.by piece, morpheme by morpheme, and then puts the.verb back together 
-again* .However, exacting as it is, it does not suit our purposes, beyond illustrating that, 
such diagramming caiiJ)e.done on the A^anon verb. We need a more simple type for our 
present^ purposes ♦ \ • ; 

7 5 A- MORE SIMPLE/ <^YSTBM OF.DI AG RAMMING can be employed to' show ho>y the verb 
is the very center of a clause or sentence. After ajl, this is the key point aboiit ti^ AklanoRi 
verb-^-that it is a center. This simpler, form of diagramming contains all the salient points 
of the previous one (in that every point "behind the verb is mentioned), but also, combines. witli 
the system we used previously in giving. a paradigm {see p, 8)» 

The diagram proper consist^ <3f sijc lines, analyzing the sentence in simple, straight- 
forward fashion: . ' 

(1) a fpll statement of tlie sentence or Clause in Aklanon; 

(2) the sentence divided into its various baj|ic elements (plirases); 

(3) the statement of each form, such as "Qp" [Question Partjcle], "A/pro" , 
[Associative Pronoun- form], "Norn" (Nomina l),-5'ttd so on. Consult tlie 
complete .list of abbreviations in Appcndix'l; * ^ 

(4) the function of each individual form in the sentence, such as "actor , ■ 
"verb" (verbal center), "par.g" (partitive goal or object), and so on; 

' (5) the English meaning in the most literal sense of each sentence element; 
- (6) an idiomatic English translation of the sentence* 
Let us look at an example of this: ^ . , . 

(a) "Masimba pa gid ak6," 

masimba / pa / gid / akd 
. gAF-S/subj Dp Dp T/pro 
\yerb ,time cmph. actor 
"worship" '*still" "indeed'' "1" 
("I still will be going to church.") 

The above constitutes the basic format of diagramming to be used throughout the rest of this 
. book Since most of the other p^its of speech have not yet been covered, many of the explan- 
ations riven in this format will not be understandable at this time. Tuc reader is referred to 
ApiVndix 1 for a complete list of all abbreviations used, and also, to the various subsequent 
sections of this paper, dealnig witli the various individual parts of speech, such as "NOMINAI 
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"PRONOUNS" and "FUNCTION WORDS". 

For the present, our point of emphasis centers on tlie part of the diagram mai^ked "verb": 

(a) maslmba 
gAF'-S/subj 

verb • ' * 

"worship" < , \\ 

This cxtraa of the second through the fiftli lines of example (a) can be interpreted as follows: 
First, the vcxb form is given ["masimba"]. Then, in the line immediately beneath it, we 
find abbreviations explaining the form in detail ["gAF-S/subj"]. This abbreviation is to be 
rc^d as f olloWs: "Masimba is a Verb form pf General Quality ["g"] , in the Actor Focus ["AF"], 
Simple Mode ["S"], Subjunctive AspectA'cnse ["subj"] . We have not yet explained the use 
or mcahing of Quality, but otherwise the other points about the verb should be clear by now. 
The remaining two lines of the*diagram explain tiiat "masiinba" is a ''Verbal Center" l"verb"] 
axid that its root (sin^ ) has a literal meaning of "to worship". ^ ' 

As an exercise in iaterpfetmg these diagrams,\ve are including further examples • For 
tiic present, locate the verb, and using the list of aWjreviations in Appendix 1, run tiirpugh 
the analysis of each form: \. 

(b) "Si{nniniohidadakpan;roisda'*bmdi''^ba--ba*^" * ^ , 

siln /.nimo / hidadakpan / ro isda\^/ kundi' / sa ba-baJ 
Qp A/pro gRF-H/real^ Tm Nqni\ Conj, \ Rm Nom - ) . 

place -actor ^ •.. verb par.g \link location ^ 

"where" "you" "catch" "fish" "if not" * • "mouth" 

("Where else do you catch the fish, but^iy the .mouth?")', 

(c) "Owa* ko pagobraha ruy(Jn." 

owa* / . ko / pagobraha A* ruyon 
Neg A/pro gOF^S/conp' T/dec 
' past iactor . verb goal 



h 



\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 



"not" '^"1" ' ^do" ' ."that" 
(*1 did not do thau") 

"l-linmno imaw p^jpukewon?" 

hiii^unb / imaw / pagpukawon % - 
Qp T/pro gO>-S/conf - \ 
future goal verb . 

"when" *Tie" "awaken" 

("At what time is he to be awakened?") 

(e) "Indi* maka-angay ro bueawan sa sawify." 

iiidi* / maka-angay / ro bueawan / sa smw^y 
Neg gAF-A/unrl Tm '-Nom Rm Nura 
future verb . actor ind.g 

"noi" "complement" "gold" "copper" 

("G<fld cannot complement copper/') 
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8.^ QUALITY IN VERBS. The last major cl\aracterisUc of verbs to be discussed' is their ' 
quality. All the v&rb forms discussed In the previous sections were. of GENERAL QUALITY. 
They are unmarked by an morpheme for quaUty, and the action is described In terrn^ of the 
root word's basic meaning. Tliere are t\yo othcr^fornis for quality, namely the ^CAUSATiyE 
and the DISTRIBU'RV^ QUAUTY . The causative quality adds the notion of having the action 
done or causing the action to be done by anotlier party. The distributive quaUty indicates- 
that the action of the root word is distributed through time, among severalpeople, jr in 
several ways. 

The following three examples make up a PARADIGM which illustrates the thrde forms^of 
quality: • ' 

(a) GENERAL QUAUTY 

"Magaobra ak<5 it bae^^." ' " - , 

^ CT will build -a house/.") ' ^ 

(b) CAUSATIVE QUAUTY ' . ' ^ 
"Mappapaobra akd it bae/y . " 

("I wilThave a house built. ") . ^ ' <;^. -^"^ 

(c) DISTRIBUTIVE QUAUTY ^ ' ' \ . ' . 
" Magapangobra ak6;it bae^fy." ' '^♦^ . 

' (ni will build sev eral types of houses.") 

Note that the sentences are identrdal except for the addition of th^ ]pa- prHix in example ^ 
andthelpang: prefix is example (c) . These two simple prefixes change the meanmg of 
sentences considerably. They also Introduce a few grammatical or syntactical changes, as 
we shall see presently^ - . - ^ . 

8a . Since%e GENERAL QUAUTY Is'unmarkcd by any morpheme, and^My describes tlic 
root word in terms, of its own meaning, we need not say any more about it. Any verb which is 
not marked with the 1par or lpang> postpositive prefixes can be considered to be of General 
Quality. ' 



8b. CAUSATIVE QUAUTY . By simply adding the _ 
verb root; tlie quality of a verb can be changed. Instead 
causer; instea^l of directly doing an action, a person has 

8b, 1. THE MEANING OF CAUSATIVES INAKLANON. 
and see ho^ iheir meaning changes i)y the mere addition 
SIMPLE ROOT 



la;- prefix immediately before the 
bfa direct actor, there \yill be a 
the'^action done, or le^s it occur. 

Look at the following verb stems, 
V/ITH Ipa^ , 



kaon 

kasayod 

kiu' . 

dae^ 

buc6g 

dumdum 

l:vieam 

intra 

obra 



("eat") 

("knpw") 

("see") 

("bnVg") 

("qut") 

C*think") 

(•^borrow") 

("Join") 

("make") 



pakaon 

pasayod 

pakita* 

padae^ 

pabuedg 

padumdum 

pahucam 

paintra 

paobra 



ffced").' 
C'notlfy") 
(^demonstrate'*) 

(^gct a haircut") ^ 
("remind") , 
("lend^/.;: 
(Center, have join") 
("have inade") 
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8b, 2.. CAUBA'ilVES IN ENGLISH. 'Aklanon simplifies tlie making of causative statements, 
since tl)e addition of only tlie ]pa- prefix to any verb root does the job quickly, efficiently ^ ^ 
and easily. /English alijo has a system of causatives, but the system is complex in use, But 
subtle In meaning. It is not our intention to discuss the system of causatives in English in' 
any great detail; but some discussion is necessary to offer a comparative framework between 
• the two languages on one hand, and to set apart the differences on the other. Perhaps the big- 
gest problem thdt arises, in tliis case, is one of translation from one lang^iage to the otlier . 

In causatives in English, as in Aklanon, we have a causer and an actor . However, in , 
Aklanpn the causative is shown by one morpheme, ]pa- , wher^jfeas in English any one of three 
modal verbs ("let, have,make") or many helping verbs (such as "tell" or "send") can be 
cbqsen, each with its own subtle meaning. Note the psychological differences in attitude 
' carried by each causative auxiliary Verb in Hnp:lish: 

...•PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDE IN. . . 
VERB FOSM CAUSER ACTOR 

/ . " * "let" \ . does not care ' willing 

"tell to"^ does nor care undefined 

/ "send to" undefined undefined 

"have" ' cares * undefined 

• "make" cares unwilling 

The following sentences in English exemplily the subtle disUnctions between the English 
causatives: ; 
(ai) "He let_him build a h9use," • . , 

^- (a2) "He told him to build a house.'' 
(33) "He. sent him to build a house." 
(a ) "He had liim build a house," 
(35) "He made him build a house." 
These subtle distinctions are contained in the idiom of English, and are not necessarily within 
the idiom of Aklanon. To try to capture the idiom of English in Aklanon would involve cum- 
bersome translations, and would be futile any>yay, since each language lias its own idiom and 
means of expression. We saw earlier [Section 5,7 (3) ] h the idiom of foc«fs in Aklanon 
does not exist in English, and how the English sentences we composed tried to capture the 
idiom, but were both cumbersome and kilometric. Tlie same would be true in trying to 
translate the above-mentioned English causatives into Aklanon. Th/> psychological subtlety, 
in this case, is an idiom in English, but not in-Aklanon. 

The idiom for causative quality in Aklanon allows for one basic form: 

(bj^) ^"Si Pedro ro ginpaobra nana ku baeay." ^ 
("He Iiad Pedro build tlie house.") 

using tlie Ipa- to si.ow causativitv. From the Aklanon translation above we cannot really 
tell the psychological disposition or attitude of either tlie causer or the actor. 'Die idiom of 
the dialect does hot allow Uiat with just the use of the causative' ]pa- . Thus, the Englisli 
translation, using "had" is only n possibility. We could have just as legitimately chosen an- 
other causative, such as "let" or "made", since die Aklanon does not explicitly or implicitly 
state the psychological duucnsion. However, Uiis is not to say tiiat Aklanon can not express^^ 
such psychological dispositions. It can use such words as "sugo*" ("command"), "pilit" \ < 
("force"), "paadto" ("send") to express the distinctions, if and when necessary. But ii» tliis 
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case we get away from the use of the causative and get into dependent clause constructions. 
Thus, in trying to capturtXhe causative idiom in English, we would get away from causative 
constructions in Aklanon; much like when we tried to capture the idiom of focus in Aklanon 
we ac^^ually .got away from voice in English, using other cpnsl^ructipns instead. 

But If .the idiom of Aklanon does not let the causative express the psychological dispositions 
of the causer and/or actor, the idiom does' permit dif f erences in focus, jwhichthe idiom of 
English cannot express. Look at the following examples continuing the form of (^j) given 
above: • I 

(b2) •iBae^y'r9 giripaobra nana kay Pedro." ' 

(b3) "Im^w hay nagpaobra kay ?&ko it baeay." 

Examples^jt) through 1(^3) show where the idiom of Aklanon shines. Although the psycho- 
logical subtleties of English are not known withthe I pa- causative,' the dialect permits - 
,focus on;the causer, the actor, and the object. English translations trying to capture such 
an idle m for focus ^ would be cumbersome, as wc had already, demonstrated. They might 
read as follows: ^ \ ^ 

(bj), "Pedro was the one told by him to build a house.^"\ > \ 

"He had. Pedro^ buifd a house . " ^ ' 

"Pedro was the one made by^him to bulld'a boose- 

"He let Pedro build a"^ house. . ' j ! 

(b2) "The house was wlmt\h^told'?edfo to buU^ ^ 

"He had Pedro build ^the,hpuse. " ^ 

"The house was what he riiade,Pedrd build." 

;*He let,Pedro build the Hous e." 

(b^) "He told P'^dro to bi;Ud a house." / 

"He had Pedro build a Ijouse. " ' /, - 

"He made Pedro build a house." " ^ . ^ 

"He let Pedro b'uil6a; house." ^ /' 

If more role^ existed In the sentence, then even a greater variety of focuses might be chosen 
and demonstrated. J ' - . . h . . / 

What we mean to point out htore is the difference inrldionjVbetween the English causative— 
wldch .carries psychological subtleties In the causer and agent roles— aud the Aklanon causa- 
tive—which allows forjocifs.valrlatloiis, .but not foif psychological subtleties in the role?. We 
also wish to remind tlie translator tliat! because of the great difference In idiom bec^veen the 
tiio langiiages, no translation can be an (Absolute U-anslatidu . The closer one translation cries 
to get to the idiorii of the'target language^ the less truc that translation wlU be to its own idiom 
Wliat may 6e'found in one language is lost in £noth(^. Only cumbersome sentences can cap- 
ture {he unique idiom of each respective language. j \ ' 

8b,3. ROLE DlSTRmUT10NIN:AKL:AN0N CAUSATIVE SENTENCES. In Section 4, 1 we 
discussed the various roles associated with verbs of general quality. Such roles are general- 
ly employed also In causative constructions; i5Ut, as jfc have just seen, two additional roles 
occur, namely ^the rold of causer and that of agent; / 

(1) CAUSERS are the subjects of causative sentences; tliey are the people who have the 
action done. 'Tliey make, let,x.or liave someone- else^ do tlie work for them: 

Dr. T. Anderson, personal communication. / »^ - 
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(a) •X3inpalingkod nimo robislta 

(TDid ^ have the visitor sit down?") 

(b) •'Ro katri ginpaubonan ku fcabo sa Icabulig^" 

r Xhe foreman had the helper cover the bed**^ * 

" (c) Roney oagpakanta sa anang mga igman^od.^' 
CRong? made his brothers sing*") 

(d) ''Mapabakae ak6 k imo ioi sueA*," 
will have you buy the food^") 

(2) AGBNIS are the caused actors in causative sentences; thry ere the people who are 
made to do something for -somebody else: 

(aV *^PaIipgkora ro bisita 

CHave the visitor sit down^**) 

P)) "Ro^kame ginpakiwa* ku ini sa anangunga'^ ** 

(niie mother made her child carve the meat.^) ^ 

(c) *'Paadtuna imj[w f iya^" " . 
.("Let him. come here*'0 . » v 

" As can be seen in'the above examples, verbs of causative qualit^ show that tiie action is 
done through Uie agency of others, ^^The subject of such sentences is ^^t tech^lj^an a^,- 
ST but ralher an influcncer or CAUSER , The acto^ inthese cases is the AGENT the o^e 
iru^detoact. Note that the agent is made a ref erent >vhen not in focUs, and is marked by sa, 
but is .focused by the Object Focus,., if it is given emphasis . ^ , ' ' 

8b 4 THE USES OF THE FUNCTION N1ARKERS,\V1TH CAUSATIVES. depend very much 
odthe focus emWoyed in eacli^entence. Since this is the case, c^usatives are more easily 
classified than the regular verb roots of general quaUty. The distributipn of markers in 
most cases remains the same. Direct objects, goals, beneficiaries. ^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
mcnts are marked by the apprtn^riate function markers. (Refer to Sectibn 5,5 for THE 
USES OF THE FUNCTION MAR.KERS"^ and also to Section 6 for "VERB STEM CLASSIFICA- 
TION^.) 

(1) ACTOR FOCUS AND CAUSATIVE CONSTRUCHONS: 

, ro/do/for an equivalexit topic fimcUon word] marks the causer of Uie action. 

kl^ "Sn be used to mark instruments or.associates ; it is often used to mark the goal. 
F can mark the goal or direct object, particularily iflt^is indefinite, 

marks the apent ofthe action , Uie personfmade to act; it also can mark any stan- 
• dard referent: the beneficiary, indirect objccti location, and so on. 

(2) INSTRUMENT FOCUS AND CAUSATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS: 

ro/4 marks the associate of tlie action: instrument or conveyed object; it very often can 
mark the direct object or goal of tlie action too/ 
ku marks the causer of Uie agion; or 'any non-focused dissociate. 
IT can mart: the direct object or goal of Uie action, if it is not m focus. 
M marks Uie agent ^f Uie action; it also marks any standi referent, 

(3) - OBJECT EOCOS AND CAUSATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS: . 

ro/do marks Uic agent, or caused actor;:it can aib'o-mark Uie direct object or goal,. 
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Note tliat when unfocused, the'' agent is marked by a referent marker {s^); but when focused, 
it is c^^phasized by tlie ^Objcct Focus. 
ku marks the causer of tlie action, or any. normal associate , 

p marks the goal if the g^I is not mads the'topic of tlie clause (that is, when the Object 
Focus in this case emphasizes the agent rather than the goal)., 

S3 marks tlie standai^d referents : location, beneficiary, indirect object; it marks tlie' 
agent. If the agent is not being emt>hasizcd in the clause, 

^ (4) REFERENT FOCUS AND CAU5A*nVE CONSTRUCTIONS: 
ro/do marks any sUndard referent wiuch is emphasized: location, beneficiary, etc, 
ku marks the causer or the instrument of the action, 

IT marks the direct object of tlie action, . ^ ' 

sa marks any non-focused.referent role, ' - 

It shoula be noted that the Junctions for most of tlie markers are parallel to tiiose covered 
" by focus. The prihi'e differences from general quality constructions are that Actor Focus 
illustrates or emphasizes tlie causer, not the actor; and thelObject Focus illustrates tljie 
agent or doer of the action. When not in focus, the'agent is marked by the sa particle, 
and the causer is marked by the ku particle. These are the key grammatical points behind 
the causative prefix; othenvise tliey should create no problem. 

The reader should be.reniiiided that niost regular verbs can be subjected to causative 
- Mjality constructions, and that even intransitive vcrbs^can be made transitixcLwhen serving 
i • causatives; however instead pf- taking a direct object, tliey take the agent as emphasir.cd 
• itliObject'Focus, Hence, verb roots that cannot normally be conjugated witlr the Object 
^^^cx /, receive Object Focus formo wiien they emphasize tlie agent of tlie action, 

i • ^ / 

Lj, 5, A PARADIGM illustrating the various focuses and function marfcers.sho-ji * ;lp clari- 
fy matters quite a bit. In particular,, tlie reader is referred to the General Quaiicy Paradigm 
given in«Section 5, 8, and to the following chart to see the similarities and differences betweeh 
general and causative qualities quite clearly. 

Some Pliilippine dialects, like Tagalog or Maranao, have a whole system of causative 
prefixes (and other affixes) in tlieir conjugation. Since Aklanon, on the other hand, merely 
inserts tlie ]pa- postpositive causative prefix immediately before the root word, the con- 
struction of causative sutements is greatly siniplifieii, 

Tlie paradigm which'follows is extremely formal in nature. It illustrates tlie grammatical 
possibilities and the various slots open witliin Causative Quality statement§*^ The reader will 
i.otice tliat tiie sentences are quite long; this is so all of the basic slots possible in causative 
sutements cambe filled. Such kiJoineaic sentences would liardly be uttered in everyday Ak- 
lanon speech. But such sentences are both possible and necessary for tlie purpose of a para- 
digm in order to teach all of the slots tliat do occur in common parlance. Rare indeed is the 
sentence that would attempt to give tlie causer, agent, goal, instrument and location— all in 
a single breath! 

/The paradigm tliat follows accurately siiows the grammatical slots possible in Aklanon 
causative sutements, although the sentences as such are not to be taken as representative 
o/ common Aklanon speech: 
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PARADIGM 1: Focus Variatiohs In Causative Quality, all focuses; 
•The mother will liavc tiic child cut the meat with the bolo on the cut- 
ting board. 

(a) ACTOR FOCUS sU'essing the causer of the action: ^ 
^ "Ro ini magapakiwa* / sa ungi' / it karae /* ku sanduko' / sa dapacin. 
causer verb agent ' goal instrument location 

"mother" ;'sUce" "child" "mcaf "bolo" "cutting board 
fti) INSTRUMENT FOCUS stressing the instrument used in the action: 

"Rosanduko' igapaklwa' / it kame / ku ini /. sa ung4* / sa dapacin-" 
instrument verb go^l causer agent location 

"bolo" "slice" "meat" "moUicr" "cliild" "cutting board 

(b|) INSTRUMENT FOCUS stressing the goal oi tie action: ' 

"Ro kamev igapajdwa' / ku ina / sa ung4' / sa dapaein/ ku -sanduko-, 
goal ^ verb causer agent location instroment 
"meat:^ "sUcV /Imdther" "chUd" "cutting board" "bolo" 

(c) * OBJECT FOCUS stressing the goal of the action: ; ^ ^ „ 

"Ro kame pakiwa-on 7^ku in4 J sa ungd* / ku sanduko' / sa dapacan. 

aoal I verb causer agent , instrument location 

^ ' "meat" "slice" Vmother" "child? "bolo" "cutting board . 
(ci) OBJECT FOCUS stressing the agent of the acUon: ^ 

"Ro uDg5' pakiwa-on / it kaxne / ku in£ / sa dapacxfn / ku sanduko\ 

agent verb .goal\ causer location ^^"^^^ 

"child" "slice" ."meat" "mother* "cutting board" "bolo ^ 

(d) REFERENT FOCUS stressing the locatioh of the action: * ^ , ,t 
"Ro dapaean pakiwaran / ku 'in^ / sa ungd' / it karne / ku sandukof- 

location • verb causer agent \ goal 
"cutting board". "sUce" ;"mother" "child" ^ "meat" "bolo - 

Another paradigm shows a more realistic arrangement of causative 8,lots. and is more rcpre^ 
seintative of coiiunon speech: \ 

PARiMDIGM 2: Focus Variations In Causarive Quality ,\all focuses; 

"Mother had Uto buy cahdy for Maria," 

(a) ACTOR FOCUS stressing the causer: ^ 
■ " Nagpabakae si Nanay / kay Lito / it dulsi / para kay Maria. 

' (b) INSTRUMENT FOCUS stressing the goal: ^ 
' " Ginpabakae nl Nahay / kay Lito / ro dulsi_ / para kay Maria. • 

^ /o) OBJECT FOCUS stressing the agent: . « 

"Ginpabak^ ni Nanay / si Uto_/ it dulsi / para kay I-laria. 

(d) REFERENT FOCUS stressing the beneficiary: - 

" Ginpabakcan ni Nauay / kay Uto / it dulsi / si Maria, 

verb causer agent goal beneficiary 

"buy" "Mother" "Uto" "candy" "Maria" 
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8b, 6. DIAGIIAMMING OF CAUSATIVE STATEMENTS docs not dL'fcr nr.uch from that dc- * 
scribed in Section 7»5 for general quaUiy. Tlie only differences are tli2 addition of llic roles 
tax causer and agent, and also the abbreviation for causative qualiry ["c'l- The reader is 
again referred to Appendix 1 for a full list of abbreviations, 
(a) ''Jpataw^g mo ro doktor , " 

lpataw;{g / mo / ro doktor 



.1 



(b) 



cIF-S/subj A/pro Tm . Nom 
verb agent goal 
C'Have the doctor called,") 
"Ro Dyos owi' nagapabaya' sa tawong na^:ahingoh4*." *\ 
ro dyos / owa' / nagapabayd* / sa tstwong Mgahiii^ihd^ 
Neg ' cAF-S/impf Rm Nom^Lni gAF-^^impf 



Tm Nom 



causer 
-God" 



real verb agent 

"not" "let be" "person". "pcy'' 

C'God does not leave to himself tiie person who works hard.") 
(c) "Pamat owi' nimo ak6 pagpasudla sa-andang Club?" 

pamat V owi'/ nimo / akrf / pagpasudlat / sa .andang Club^ 
Qp rOm Neg A/pro T/pro cOF-S/conp' Rm A/pro-Lm Nom ' 
manner " past causer agent " verb , ^-^-S ' 

"why" "not" "you" "1" "enter" "thcir"i, , "Club*^ 

("Why dldVt you let me enter their Club?") 

8b, 7 . IDIQMATIC USE OFaTI^E Jpa^ CAUSATIVE PREFIX. The Ifiar^ prcflbc^ can be used' 
with words of motion or distance to make- verbs of motiop, with the meaning of •*tQ.go 

SIMPLE ROOT, 



Ipa- IDIOM 



-eapit ("nearlby]") -paeapft . 

-eayi* ' H^r, distant") -paeayo' 

-banwa ("town") -pabalxwa 

-bukid ("mountain") . -pabukid 

-ilay^ ("inland") ^ -pailaya^ 

-ilaw6d ("seawards") . -pailawo'd 

-uli' ("return") -pauii' 

Kalibo ("Kalibo" [town]) ' -paKalibo 

Jimeno ("Altavas" [old name]) -pahimeno 



("approach") 
("withdraw") 
("go to to^^*n") 
("go to the hills") 
("go inland") 
("go seawards") 
("go home'!) 
C*go to Kalibo") 
.(^travel greatly") 



("Altavas" [old name]) 

TechnicaUy speaking, some confusion could exist between the formrf for Jpa; used directly 
as a causative or else idiomaticaUy to represent travelling distances. However usuaUy the . 
sense of tiic form can be seen through cont-xt--the way it is used and the Intention of tlie 
speaker, as in tiiesetwo examples employing paadto in two meanings: ' ^ 

(a) "Pafidio ka pa cang; paulf' eon kanif." 

C'You're just on your way, [while j we axe already going home.") 

(b) "Pandtuna imaw riya." 

C'Have him come here. ") * 

The meaning and use of.each Ipa- should be quite clear. 
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8c. piSTIUBU'nVE QUAUlf/ By olmply: addmg.tljo Ipang- posti)osilJve prefix to a root 
t^b, y/ith abconipanying morphophonfcmic chan^8.(ficc "ASSIMILAllON" and "CONSONANT 
REDUCTION" in "Unit IV, Sections 4-5), the quality of a verb can be changed. Instead of a 
eimplc or geneial statement of the action, the action in distributed through time, or a'mong: 
' several people or objccta, or is raadc into ft process * The chaihgee tho^ 'take pbce usually in- 
Yolve local idiom, and arc not always predictable. Thio presents a prciilcm j^b the ibrcij^. ^ 
learner, who must check for the meaning of the ]prngr prtfix with cHcb verb stem. Some of 
the meanings and-uses have already been discussed in our scct^ou on '*\'ERD STEM- CLASSIFI- 
CATION" (this iifiit, Seaion^G; particularly articles 6^5, 6,6 and 6, 8). 

BCil. THE MRANING OF DISTRIBUTIVES IN AKLANON. Ejtamples of the various mean- 
ings that the distributive prefix .can add to a verb are seen In the following;^ 

, (1) DISTRIBUTION OF'TIME OR OBJECT: , 



ROOT V/ORD. 



Ipangr FORM 



bakae . 

hueog 

pasyar 

pus4* ^ 

ta-6 

tindalian 



(2) LOCAL IDIOM; 

ROOT WORD 



("buy") 
(-drop") 
("premenade'O 
C/brea^") 

("market place") 
PROCESS VERBS: 



-pamakae . ("buy plenty") 
•-paDghueog^ !Cdrop plenty of things")' 
•^pama^ar (*'walk around") 
•pamu^* {T)rcak plenty of ancles") 
-pana-o ^ ("give plenty") 
"panindahaa ("go marketing") 



Ipang- FORM 



asawa 
kuto 

sudla]^ 
sigarilyo 



("spouse") 
("louse;, lice") 
("see") 
("comb") 
("cigarette") 



-pangiisawa Ccourt and marry") 
-pangiito ("take lice from liair") 
-pangita* ("livelihood") 
-^nudlay (^con^ing one's hair") 
•panigariiyo ("cigaretto smoking^ 



(3) GOAL OR OBJECT EXPRESSED IN THE VERB STEM: 



ROOT WORD 



banwa ("country > town") 

bunft ("fishing line")' 

kahoy - • ("wood; tree") 

kawil (*'deep-sea fishing") 

isda' . ("flsli") 

tabas ("cut; style") 



ipang- FORM 



rpamanwa ("act as a citizen") 

-pamunft ("fish with a line") 

•pangahc/y ("gather wood") 

-pangawil ("go dccp-sca fishing") 

•^ngisda' ' ("go floiiing") 

-panabas C*t^ilor clothing") 



8c, 2. ROLE DISTRIBUTION AND FOCUS IN AKLAKON DISTRIBUTIVE SENTENCES arc 
roughly the same as that of General Quality, v/ith the exception that the objects or actions 
arc pluralizcd automatically by die ] pang- prefix. The various function markers take tnc 
various slots, dep^iuhiig on the class of the root word (sec Section 6). There arc no clianges 
at all in role or gi 'inmatical function, as occmc when Uic ]p3- causative prefix is employed. 

8c, 3. EXAMPLES AH.) DIAPUAMMING OF AlSTRlHUnVE STATEMENTS arc the same as 
the diagrams given in borl: Section 7, f. and 8b, 6, with the exception tliat the abbrcviatipn d 
occurs before Use dlsuibulivc form of the verb. Consult Appendix 1 for all the abbreviations. 
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" Note thauhe distribuUve forms take on any of the ^flxes as listed in the chart (7 , 3), so 
long as the verb class itself permits that form. Although some dialects have complete con- 
jugations for distributives, Aklanon evidences only the inserUon of the ]pang- prefix, tliere- 
by simplifying matters quite a bit. 

(a) Ts'agpanglsda' sanda kabi-i." . ' 

nagpangisda* / sanda / kabl-1 

dAF-S/perf T/pro Adv 

verb^ actor past 

"fish" •'they** "last night** 

C'They fished last night,**) 

0>) '*Kagapangamuyo* kamfitue^/' 

nagapangamuyo' / kamf / it ucin 
dAF-S/impf T/pro Ona-Nom 
verb ' actor goal - 
/ - **prayfor" **we** "rain** 

* 

(•*We are praying for rain. **) 

(c) "Ipangsugid mo kanda ro hatabo* , " 

ipangsugid / mo / kanda / ro hatabA' 
dIF-S/subj A/pro R/^ro Tm gST3-A/perf 

verb actor Ind.g v*comp 

**teH" "you" **them" "happen** 

{*Tell them [everything] that happened.**) 

(d) "Nahapamusi* ku mga ungi* rong kaifng ag bangi'." 

nahapamusa' / ku mga ungi* / rong kaang ag bangif 

dOF-A/real Am Pm Nom Tm-Pm Norn ConJ Norn 

verb actor goal link goal ^ 

"break" "child" ''pot" "jar** 
(•*The children [accidentally] had broken [several] earthen pots 
and Jars."), 

(e) "Makapamueot sanda it kahoy sa idaeot baedy.** 

makapamueot / sanda / it kahoy / sa Idaeo t baeay 

dAF-A/unrl T/pro Om Nom Rm Nom -Cm Ncm 

verb"" actor goal spatial -relator 

"pickup" ''they" "wood" "bottom" "house" 

('They can pick up v;cod underneath the house.'*) - 
(0 "Glnpanaw-an ni Carlos-ro anang mga amigo it dulsi/* 

ginpanaw-an / ni Carlos / ro anaag mga amigo / it dulsi 
dRF-ST/perf Am (Nom Tm A/pro- Lm I'm Nom Om Nom 
verb actor ^ poss. benef goal 

"give" "Carlos" "his" "friend" "candy" 

("Carlos gave [plenty of] candy to Ids friends.") 
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Cc, 4. DISTRIBUTIVE FORMS DISTINGUISHED FRoivTu^STilUl^^ GERUND FORMS. 
Some coiiTusioii exists bctv/ccn'tli e pang-* 'gerun form for lnstrl^menta^or-a^uioclatlve verbs 
•and the Ipang- distributive form. First of all, it should be noted tliat the Aklandn-Uialc^^ 
has two distinct ponp^ forms. They are homophones (see 111,9), but their meanings are dls- 
tincty and also their use, v ' ^ 

Tile jpang- distributive form is always accompanied by morphopfionemie change, and, 
hence, occurs in the forms Jpam- (before /b, p/), ]pan- (before ^d, t, s/) and jpang- (before 
fi,*/). The only time tliai morphophonemic change does not occur is jicfore the /li/ -sound, 
. Thus, the generalization can be made tliat the distributive Ipanr:-- liises with the root word 
- that follov/s it : ^ ' 

^jang" plus pasyar becomes pamasyar 
bakrfe pamakxfe 
^ ' • . suk<?t pamikJt 

tahl' paiiahl' 
^ ' kalioy pangahoy 

isda' pangisda' 
On the^otlicr hand, the pang-, gerund form for associatives is never aecompahicd by mor- 
phophonemic cliange, eitlier in itself ox; in the root word. It X)emains a distina, separate unit: 

pang- plus bakife remains pangbaki'e 

simba pangs imba 

tindalian ' pangtindahan 

isda' ' pahgrisda' 

•Besides the morphophonemic differences, variations in both meaning and syllabification 
can be seen in the following pairs; 

(a) pangsimba /pang— sini— bah/ ("clothing worn for church -going'*) 
panimba /pa— nim— bah/ ('the act of going to church") 

(b) pang-cbra /pang— *ob--rah/ ("something used in doing work") 
pangobra /pa--ngob--rah/ ("making-or doing several things'*) • 

(c) pang-isda* /pang— 'is— da* / ("something used in/for fishing") 
pangisda' /pa— ngis— da'/ ("tlie aet of going fishing") 

Although the forms arc honiophonous m themselves, their affixation to root words as well as 
their use in sentences should estabhsh them as quite distinct, llie two pang- forms can be 
distinguished by seeing them operate together in such words as: 

(U) pangpanianday ("something used in the dtt of carpentry") ["pandiy"] 
(c) pangi>anukot ("t4i3.act of collecting debts") ("sukot"] 

(0 pangpaniniba ("tlic ?.ct of going to church") ("simba"] 

This latter focm can be seen in tlie example: 

(l^ "Ro invonr: pangi>animba hay owat pue<5s kon bukrfn it hantop sa inyong buot," 
("Your going to church is worthless if you do not do it v/ith all ardor,") 
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9. OTHER VERB CLASSES OR MODES • There are several additional acts of verb affixes 
which can be used witli nouns or other subsuntives to show verbal qualities/ and which fall un- 
der the cate^ry of regular verb forms. In many capes, these verbs have a separate mood or 
mode of their own; and are forms^of the regular conjugation. However, not all roots can oc- 
cur with these affixes; and hence.tlicy are treated separately* 1 . . . 

9,1. THE mang- VERB CLASS . All Jpang; distributive verb forms canjbe reduced to a 
separate class of verbs in mang- > This particular class constitutes a system of its .own, 
with a very simple conjugation: f 

nang- [the REAL FCklM, denoting that the action has abready begun; 

it can signify the present on the past tenses] | 
mang- .{the UNREAL FORM, denoting that the action has^pot yet be- 

it can signify the expected, future or subjunctive^tenses] " 
N-B. No other forms for- this-cla^s exist; all aspect and/or time values afe 
represented by one or the other of these two forms. ' , | 
Just like the ]pangT distributive prefix, the mang-/Dang- forms have the same morpho- 
phonemic changes and fit into a pattern: . - . | 

ROOT WORD Ipang- FO^ M . man^- FORM 

isda' pangisda' ^ mangisda* 

kahoy pangahoy mangahoy 

burnt J ' pamunft mamunlt 

pasyar ' pamasyar mamasyar 

patay pamatiy \ mamatdy 

dilot panilot manilot , - 

sueat panuea't |manue^t 

. tabang panabang jmaaqbang . 

N.B. This list represents the major morphophonemic cliainges f or each pair- . 
ticular phoneme (viz: glotu*. Alb, p/ and so on). j - V*' 

(1) DIAGRAMMING AND EXAMPLES OF THE mang- VERB CLASS. Nole that focis 
forms do not apply to tliic clas^ since. they are automatically Actor Focus by nature. The 
actual function of the form in terms^f aspect can he defined by its' use in the sentence. 

(a) "Mangutana* sabon sarlda kon may cnsayov" ' | 

mangutana' / sabon / sanda / kon / may /' cnsayo 

DISTR/suhj Dp T/pro ConJ Tp Norn ^ 

verb posb. actor link exist , goal 

"ask" "perhaps" "they" "if" "there is'j "practice" 

("Tlicy/Hight ask if there will be a practice.") . 

(b) "Si Pedrb owa* mangayo' it kwaru ay may ana man." 

' si Pedro / owa* / man^yo* / it kvrarta / ay / may / ana / ihan 
Tm Nom Neg DlSTR/cocp Om Norn Conj Tp A/pro / Dp 
actor past verb goal', rcasn exist poss. auswr 

"Pedro" "not" ''ask for" "money" "since" ^is" Tils" "also*' 

I - / 

("Pedro did not ask for money because he has his own too.") 

I 
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(c) '•Nan^hoy 6i Ramrfn kabl-i." 

' nangahoy / si Kunion / kabi-i 

DISTK/perf Tm Norn Adv 

verb actor past 

♦'wood" "Ramon" "last night" 

("Ramon was gathcxing wood last night. ") 

(d) '*Nangawfl sanda niakar<Jn." 

Jiangawii / sanda / makarrfn H 

DLSTR/impf T/pro Adv A . ' 

verb actor pres * ^ • 

"sea-fish" '^hey" "now" , ' 

^ ('They are going deep-sea fislung.now. ") ' ' 

(2) NOMINAL FORM OF THE niang-^VERB CLASS. Many members o% the mantt - class 
can be made into nouns by reduplication of the nasal sound along with the first vowel of the 
root word, according to the formula: maN-V^N-froot] 

ROOT WORD mang-,VERB mang- NOUN 

buhl* * mamuhi* * mamumuhi' 

bullg • mamulig ^ mamumulig 

patiy mamatiy mamamatiy 

sueAt manucift ^ manunueA 

turiS* manurrf manunurci* 

isda* mangisda' mangingisda' 

umah . mangum;{h jnangungxmiah 

kahoy mangahoy " , mangaifgahoy 

This form of reduplication was cUscussed In U:ut IV, Section 10,6. Tliis particular noun 
class, and its meaning, will be discussed later in this umt;,[Cliapter D, Section 2, 5 (1) ]. 
Generally, tliis class tan be considered an "occupational noun class"; the noun made from 
tbcrVerb form shows Jie person's liveiihopd or full-lime oecupatfon. 

9, 2. THE maging * VERB CL^SS. A set of verb prefixes can be attichcd to a sub.'tantive 
or substantive phrase to give the verbal quality of •^beconning" to a particular noun pronoun. 
Only two forms exist for die set: 

Pgp^O; ;)'' [the REAL FORM, signifying Uiat the action has already begun, j 
equivalent to tlie "past" or "present", depending on time words 
i included in the clause] 

rnaginfe)" [tlip UNREAL FORM» signifyijig that the action has not yet or 
: had not yet begun, equivalent to "future", "sul)Juuctive" or 

"conditioned" forms] 
N.B. Tliese prefixes can be coupled only with substantives, that is, nouns, 
f pronouns or other uom inn Is, 

Graniinatically, they arc related to the manj r- distributive forms, and are. used In the same 
sort of way, but with differences in meaning, llicy are Actor Focus and only one mode, 
nlgnifylng '^becoming": - ' • 
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■ (a) "Nagingkomunista ro Cuba kat pagdarfg ni Fidel Castro sa ribok/* 

naglngkomunlsta /.roCuba/ kat / pagda($g / ni.Fidjij Castro / sa ribpk 
BECOM/perf . Tifn Nom Cohj gAF/part Am - Norn ^ Rm, Norn 
verb actor time v.comp actor ' --inci;g 

"Communist" "Cuba^'^^Vhen" 'Svin" 'Tidel Castrc/^ N'^evolution 

("Cuba became Communist once Fidel Castro had won in the revoluciiw. ") 

(b) "Naglngunga* nakon imdw pagayiw kana ku anang ginikanan. " . 

naginguhgd' / liakon / imaw •/ pagayaw / kana / ku anang ginikanan. 

BECOM/perf X/pro T/pro gAF/part R/pro Am A/pro-ljn Nom 

verb poss. actor v.comp^ ind.g poss. actor _ 

"child" • "my" "he," "leave" "him" t'^W's" "parent" 

("He became my child when he.was.lef^ behind by his parents.") 

(c) •'BuA nakoh kunta* magingpari' ; jygaling owa' madayonro akon nga handom." 

buot / naKon / kunta** / magingpari' / ugaling. . . 

V.det A/pro Dp BECOM/depn^ Conj 

verb actor modal v.comp ^ link 

^ •Vant'^ [Wish] ^ "priest" ••but" , . 

("I wanted to become a priest; however I never continued my plan.^^) 

(d) "Ow4* imiw magingalkalde kon owa* it bulig to anang mga amigo." 

owa' / imiw / magingalkalde / kon / owa' it' bulig / ro anaiig mga amigo 

Neg. T/i}ro BBCOM/conp Conj Neg Om Nom Tm A/pro-Lm Pm Nom 

piast actor verb link poss, .goal poss. 'actor 

"riot" "he" "mayor" . "if" ' ••not" • "help"'. ••his^^ "friend 

(••He never would have been mayor if it weren^t for the help of liis frjends . ••) 

(e) •'Rdya magingakon uk(}n magingimo man, parehd cang kakon." I 

raya / magingakon ,uk6n magiiigiiho / man / pareho / eang / kakon 

T/dec BECOM/futr Conj BECOM/futr Dp Adj ^ Dp R/pro 

actor verb link verb answr "modf ' limit ind.g 

••this^^ "mlne^^ ••or^* "yours^* ••also^' "same" ••just** ••me" 

(•*Be it mine or yours, it is just the same to me.^^) 
9. 3. THE mag- RELATIONSHIP CONJUGATION. This verb class denotes the relationship 
of people witli each other . The distribution of aspect forms in this conjugation employs a 
different idiom from tiie usual, in that the mag- form denotes the present aspect, although 
it can also denote the future: 
SIMPLE MODE 

mag- [the form for present time, meaning "is/are^'; with a special time' 

word it can also denote the future] 
nag- [the form for past time, meaning *Vas/were"] 

pag- [the participle or abstract form] 

There is also an ability mode for tlils^cjlass, though die forms are not commonly used in 
colloquial speech: 
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IliTY MODE 

magU- . [an UNREAL FORM, denoting possibility or futurity] 
naglai- [a REAL FORM, denoting perfectivity or past possibility] 
pagka- [an abstract or PARTICIPLE form, denoting perfectivity] 

PLURALIZATION OF THE CLASS. This set permits pluralizatipn when 
three or more people are described in the relationship* Such pluraliza- 
tion is acooApiished by infixing the root witj^ /j^/. Examples: \ 
"magmanghod sanda" ("They [two.oiJy] are brother and sister.") 
•^magmaeanghod sanda"' ("They [three or .more] are brothers and sisters.") 
(l) MEMBERS OF THIS CLASS include such roots as: 



-ama 

-amigo 

-asawa 

-bata* • 

-kampod 

-kiiaea 



("father relationship") -kunipare 
("friendship") . 

("husband and wife") -eueot 

("[any].reiationfiliip*0. -hilapit ' \ 

("cousin relationship?') -ini 

("acqtjainunce") -R^reho 



("relationship through 
religious sponsorship") 
(•Jclose relationship'O 
<'tneighbor relaaonship*') 
("mother-childreiation")^ 
Coequal relationshlp'O 



(2); EXAMPLES OF THIS CLASS: . v - . ^ 

(a) "Magarnigo eon sanda." 
(nrhey are friends now. ") 

(b) VNagkilaea sanda kahapon." * . / : 
("They met yesterday" or **They became acquainted yesterday.") 

(c) "A, magmaeanghodgalf. sandal" 

("Oh, they are.really'brother and sister.*^ 

(d) "Nagkasundo* sanday Maria sa anding piano." 
nagkasundo* /^sanday Maria / sa andang ,plano 

' RBL-A/perf Tm ; Nom Rm A/pro-Lm Nom 
verb [plural] "actor ' poss. ind.g 

"agree" ^ "Maria" , 'their" "plan" 

("Maria and her companions were able to agree on their plans.") 

(e) "Pagasawa nanda, nagdismayo ro nqbya." 

pagasawa / nanda A nagdisniayo / ro nobya. 
REL/part" A/pro gAF-S/pertf Nom 
V . comp actor verb actor 

"marry" "they" "faint" ^liridc" 
(•*When tliey were married, the bride fa inlcd.**) 

(f) "Owa* pa kaml magkilaca." 

owi' / pa / kamf / magkilaea 
Neg Dp T/pro REL-S/conp 
p?jtt time actor^ verb 
"not" ij'yct'' •'we" "acquainted" 

("We are not yet acquainted/*) 
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9, 4 . THE makipag- .RECIPROCA L CONJUGATION . Another set of affixes can be attached 
to many verb stems to give the mood of instigating an action with or seeking "mutuality with 
anpther person. It is somewhat rdated to the mag- relationship conjugation, since most of 
tlie stems represented there can be affixed with this m akipag- conjugation. -There afejwo 
alternates for each form: 

nakig' [the REAL FORMS of the conjugation, signifying that the action 

nakipag- has already begun, and that the subject is giving liimsqlf /over to 

^ . or has surrendered, to a-mutuakrelationsliip] / 

makig- [the UNREAL PORMS of the conjugation, signifying that' the ac- 

makipag- tion^Iias not yet begun, and that the subject lias a strong desire ^ 

^ for mutuality or reciprocity with another] • - . . 

pakig- [the PARTICIPLE or ATTRACT forms, which are not bften'used; 
' pakipag- they sometimes. occur ik older constructions in dependent clauses] 

Examples^f the use of these forms.are as follows: , ~ . / 

(a) "Naila* ak({ makigfiambae icimo;" • ^ / 
V (*1 would like to converse with^yoii.") ^ - / 

(b) 'UuiJt-akrf niakigsang-ayop sa imong kabubut-on.** , / 
n would like to come to a complete understanding with you/*) 

(c) "Nakighueay imiw ku imong .kaliso'd." , - 

("He shares with you in your bereavement. ") ^ ^ 

(d) "Gusto ko'makipagkita* kimo." 

("I would like to confer with you.")' 

{6) "Kung makipagiba ka kana, indi* gid ik^w.mataeang." 
("If you go witlr him , you will xever go asixay . ") 

(f) "Nakigsatsk imaw sa among sugilanon." 

nakigsatsat / imc^w / sa among su^^lanon 
■ RECIP/impf- -Jr/pro__RnLJSypro-Lm Nom ' 

•'verb actor poss. iiid.g . ^ . 

"taifc" "he" "our" "conversation" 

0*He'is Joining us in our conversation.")* 

(g) "Nakigimpon akrf kinyo." i , . 

naklgimpon / ako / .klnyo 

REClP/reai T/pro R^ro 

verb actor ind.g. /^'^ 

"mix" 'T "you" 

("I am trying to mix with you.") 

Oi) "Nakighibayag iniaw kakon." 
. ("He is with me in my Joy, [laughter]. ") 
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9»5. THE -in- ir4FIX VERB CLASS. Certain noim or adjective r<x)ts can be infixed with 
-in- and transformed into verb rooto. Although tins class of verbs does not constitute a sep- 
arate conjugation or mod,e, since: it follows the conjugation of.regular verbs in all focuses, it 
fits into this unit of separate verb forms. This verb class can be divided into three sub- 
groups, based on their meaning: " ' 

(1) THE ••ACtlNC LIKE^* MEANING:^ ^ • . . 

-in- FORM ' . . MEANING 

.-inanwang {"acting .or working like a carabao") 

' rinamerikano Tactlng like ft Amerlcan'O 

-inarmi ^ ("actifig like the army [brusk, roughf) ' 

-ininsik " ("acting like a Chinese") 

•« * -inabogado ' .("acting or speaking like a lawyer") . 

-kinabaytJ'- • (forking like a horse [carelessly, roughly y) 

-pinari' * ' ("act solemnly [like a priest]") 

-minagueang • (Vact like an adult [elderly^ 

(2) THE "JTEEAKING" MEANING: ^ ^ ^ • . 

-inakeanrfn ' ("speak Aklahon") 

. ^ rininglis . (Mspeak English") 

-binisayi*' . • ("speak Visayan") 
-kinastila' ("epeak Spanish") . . 

' -tinagaeog ("speak Tagalog'O ^ 

(3) CONDEMNATORY OR DEROGATpRY MEANING:. 

-binastos . * ("act ill-mannered; say vulgarities") 

• -binabayi ' ("act like a woman [effeminacy in a man]") 

-inungd*-^ ("act like a child") 

-linah<5g (i?be.naughty"). 
-linangas * ("be mischievous*-*) 
-linapsag ^ ' ("act like a baby**) 

• ' -sinapat ("act like ^n animal [be very rudcl'O 

Note that these uses of tlie infix are idiomatic and that they <llffer from Che -in- intensive infix 
described fn 10,6. The set adopts the standard verb, affixes for all regular verbs, particular- 
ity in the Actor Focus: * jl,. ^ 

) (a) **>Antigo ka magbinisaya*?;* ^ — 

antigo / ka / magbinisayi* 
^ V.det T/pro gAF-S/depn 

verb 'actor v.comp ~ 
^ **know how" **you" "Visayan*' ' 

(*T)o you know how to speak V;oayau?**) 

(b) **Ayav' magTinaho'g.** 
(*T)orft be naughty.**) 

(c) **Si Edgar gakinabayo* kon umobra.** 

(**Edgar works like a horse [is careless] when he works:**) 
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9 6 THE lU- Postpositive viuFiX is a phenomenon retiilned from the dialect of anti- 
X, o?so S-might suspect, sl^e it is uoed to descriBe a state or the placement of .udngs. 
yet tt is limited to a very sinalL,se|: of verbs: 



ROOT NO UN 

VMx6ng 
kllid. 
iiki{d 
liwan 
libag. 
baskog 



/MEANING Ita- VERB ^ . MEANING . . 

("crown, put a crown ori'O 
(••turn the.side to"). 
C^tuni one's back [to, onf ) 
("pass by; go by") ' 
("be out of order'*) 
("reinforce, strengthen") 

Certain nouns use7t^ay secjf to evidence this archaic prefix,^though^thilr origin.!' root- 
words are apparently lost: / . ' 

talibong 
,talisay-on 

This same prefix is used i^^ the cohstruction.of some commonly ,used prefixes: 

tadi-^- li CTialling from; coming fromV) ["tag^-Kalibo") 

^ta?— /' ("a season bf; a time of") ^ „ 

tig— ^ ("a season of; In a given order") Higlima, Ugsleilak") 

The Jta^ verbs as/^iven above caii be used with the affixes for regular verb inflection: 
(a^ "Midali* eon nakataliwanrongbinuean." , 
madall* / eon / nakataliwan / rong binuean 



]ta- VERB ^ 

C'crown'') V -takur6rig 
/ C'side'*) -takilfd 
' (T)ack'*) • -toiiko'd 
("outside") -Uliwan-. ^ 
("dissonant") rtalibig 
("stronpr'') . -talimaskog 



("a long knifef^ sword") 
(*!a cock* rooster") , 



Tm-Pm Norn" 
actor 
"months" 



J; 



i 



Xclv • Dp .gA?-A/pori 
fftlme time verb 
Vquich" "ahready" "pass by" 
'(••the months have already passed by [so] quickly.") 
l/) "Tinalikdannanaroinaway." 

tinalikdan / nana. / ro inaway 
gRF-S/pcrf A/pro Tm Nom 
/ verb' ' actor locat 

•Tiack" "he" "fight" 
^ ' ("He turned his back on the fight . ") 
Thqy can also be used witli causative or distributive forms: 



(c) "Ginpatallwan nana ro baboy ag ana nga bun-on." 
ginpaullwan / nana / ro baboy / ag / ana nga 



bun-on 

cOF-5/perf A/pro 'Tm Nom* Conj A/pro Dn gOF-S/fu.r 

verb causr • goal link actor link verb 
"let pass". "he" •1)ig" "aud" "he", "sub". 



("He let tlie boar pass, and then he speared it.") 
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9,7. THE ]a(d)- DIRECTIONAU PREFIX also seems to have survived from antlqulty^^par- » 
'dciilarlly with tlie c^eictics or direction y^ords, making them into verbs: 

ROOT WbRD MEANING ^(d)- VERB MEANING ' . ' * ^ 

iya C^ere [near me J') -ariya ("arrive^ come here") 

xina* (••there [near youj') •^runa' ("go near you") 

• inha' ("there (near you, * ^ 

but far fronri meP) -arlnha* ("go there") 

idto ^ C'there*[farawayl') -adto* ("go [away]") v 

These forms can be conjugated as any rv^gular verb of Class VI (intransitive class), andean ^ 
also take the idiomaiic ]pa- prefix: 

(a) "Sifn ka gaadto?" , 

sifn / ka / gaadto* 

Qp T/pro gAF-S/impf 
place actor verb 
"where" "y9u'' "go" 

("Where are you going?") 

(b) "Slin do imong ginaadtxinin?" ' \ ^ 
siln / do imong' ginaadtunin 

Qp Tm A/pro-Lm gRF-S/impf • * 

place poss . v. comp^ 

•Vhere" "your" "go" ' ^ 

C'Where is the place you are going to?") / 

(c) "Paariyaha gid iftiaw/' 

paariyaha /- gid / Imjfw ^ 
cOF-I/comm Dp T/pro 
verb emph.. agent 
"come^here" "he" 

("Make him come here.") 

A good number of nouns in current use today evidence his ]ad- rype prefix. Some of 
them liave traceable roots,, tliough many have derived meanings, the roots of wliich are lost: 
alima CTiand**) [from lima ("five") - *thc place of five fingers"] 

aliban^bang " 0*huttcrfly*') [from iba^ ("other**) - "flying from one to anotlier"] 
allputan ("anus") [from iput ("feces")] 

alipungto ("the topmost part [of a tree]") 

allmangu ("P^u^ge] crab") 

allpue<55; ('Vtolpool") 

allsoso (•'the' Inner part of a banana heart [sprout J*) 

. Althougli It Is difficult to arrive at- the etymological roots of many of these words, there 
IS ample evidence remaining in durrent Aklanon to conjecture that both the ]ta- an d ]a(d)- 
y^ere an active part of riie dialect In diys long gone by. 
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10* OTHER VERB QUALIFIERS exist jn Aklanon which subtly change tlie meaning or 
quality of the verb. All together. Uiere arc six of them, and they will be discussed one by 
one. ^ 

10, 1 . TliE "to- POSTPOSITIVE PREFIX is used to ^ow addiUonal aputive or perfective 
quality in a j^erb. It generally means Uiat the sute lm>Ued by the root word has been al- 
ready achieved. The particular aspect prefixes Uien Join with it to refer to the time of the 
state achieved. For example. 



(a)> musing-musing 
nagamusing-muslng 
Icamuslng-musing 
nagakamusing-musfng 

0)) tueog 
matueog, . 
katueig 
nagakatuecJg 

(c) ila* 
kaila' 
nagakaila* 



(d) hueog 
kahueog 
aagkahueog 



("smear with soot") 
("is smearing with soot") 
("state of being sooty") 
("is smeared with soot**) 

("sleep") \ 
([•*will go to sleep") 
(Vin the state of sleep") 
("is already sleeping") 

("like; love") 

("state of'liking; counshlp") 
("is courting") 

("fall down") 

("state of haj/lng fallen down") 
("had been in the state'of falling down" 
[Idiomatically: **was down and put"]) 



(e) "Nagakasomad pa ro blsikleta . " 
("The bicycle is still ruined .") 

This form, when used with a simple root word, makes a noun, and v/e shall meet it again, 
in the section on "NOMINALS'" . It is also used with other verb qualifiers . It is used with 
pa- to form paka-, witlr]>ftngf to form pan^ ; it is also used with ^In: to form klna-, 
and with Jsi^^to form the prefix kaslng- . However, all of these are used in forming nouns, 
and wili be discussed in the later chapter on "SUBSTANTIVES". 

10 2. THE Isi- [sometimes JslgJ POStPOSITIVE PREFIX is used to denote additional 
distlributlve quallUes. Its use is emphatic and the subject is obligatorily plural (it differs 
from )iang- , which shows an object that is obligatorily. plural). For example: 

(a) obra ("work") 

magslobra ("each must do his own work") 



(b) hambae 
sihanibae 



("speak, Ulk") 

("speak together; hub-bub'*). 



The form is also used with the prefixes mar- or ma- . An even more intensive type of 
distribuUon is shown with die distributive mang- (forming the prefix manslg- ) wlilch shows 
a type o' helter-skelter distribution of botli the subjects ojid the objects, with little or no 
cooperation or agreement going on between the actors). Note these in tl»e following: 
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(c) dugalfng (^independent*^ * 
matslgdugalfog ("cacli one docs something his own way**) 

(d) hlmos C'clcan up*') 

masighlmos ^ (^cach.cljeans up his own space'O 

(e) hanibae rspwk, Ulk**) 

manslghambae f'niany speaking as they wish» with no accord 

or cooperation; a melee") 

(£) "Nagslbakie sanda it cambong," 

(They cacfi bou^t a different* shirt •'O ' . ' 

(g) painsigan ("each to his own^ 

' N^B. ga- "In- Jsigj -an . This noun is made up of indcpendcnt.qualifiers, 

Tliis form is used witli other vexb qualifiers. It is used witli pa- ^to form jgasi-,. and with 
pang- form pani-; it is also used with the ]ka- qualif ier in forming jhe prefix kasinjC"; ^ 
However » all.of tliesc forms are used in forming nouns, and are discussed later on in ' ^ 
this paper ("SUDSTANTIVES;' Chapter D, 2) - ' ^ ^ 

10, 3. THE -^Vi*"PR0GRESSIV1e INFIX is used to show that an action is continually going 
on;, it pluralizes the action itself and shows its constant recurrence, ad^ng the sense of '-'al- 
ways" to. the verb: » 

(a) saka* ("come up") 
saeaka* ("always coming up") 

(b) bakae ("buy") ^ . ' / 
baeakie ("always buying") 

V/e have mentioned this form as a pluralizer when we discussed tlie mag- relationship verb 
class (9, 3), It is also usedwith the prcfix' pa- in paea- , with pang -, in paeang- , and with 
ka- in kaea- . All of these are used verbally: 

<c) "Paealibakixnaw," 

("She is a liabitual gossipei .") 

(d) "Nagpacangahoy.sanda sa kagueangan." 

("They [all] were, gathering [plenty of] wood in the forest.") 

(e) "Nagkaeamatiy sanda' sa gutbm." * . 
^("They were all dying from hunger.") 

10;»4. THE -in- INTENSIVE INFIX is used to emphasize or intensify the action of tlie verb. 
As opposed to -^{Vj- progressive infix; which shows the constant Tccurrence of an action; 
the -in- intensive infix emphasize the occurrence of an action on on&p^'rticular occasion. 
Thus, tile progressive quality shows tlic occurrence of an action on several occasions, but 
the intensive quality shows its continual recurrence on a single occasion: 

7 

(a) "Nagkinaon sanda sa anion nga saeo-saeo." 
("They ate and ate at our party/') 

(b) "Nagahinampang ro mga ungi** it baxaha." 
('The cliildreu are playing and playing cards/') 

This form occurs with pa- in pina-, with pang- in pinang- , and with ka- in klna-. 
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10. 5. THE -illn« lOTENSIVE INFIX Is the, fusion of the and the >ln- Inflxco; It Is 
used to stiong^y intensify and cmpluslzc tlic action of a verb. 

.(a) hambac Ctalk, 3Rcan ^ 

hilinambac ("continuous talking, unending chatter*0 

(b) uc4n r-raln'O • 

iUnucan * C'cbntinuous downpour of rain") 

10.6. THE -CiXlT [repetition of the first consonant and first vowel o{ the root word] dlmln- 
uatlve'lufU lessens the posslbiliQr or degree of kn action • It Is most. often used with condition- 
al or happenstiince'sutements, "^and sometimes with the aptative m<K)d: 

(a) "Ravang.tueon-an mababakae sa Brioned CommcrclaL" 
CThis book can be bought at Briones Commercial . **) 

to) "Siin hldadakpi ro isda*, kundi* sa ba-ba*?^* 

(•nVhere else mlght a fish be caught, but by the moutli?") 

" (c) *"Ab(i' fo akong naiinom." 

("I Was able to drink a great deal 

10.7. SUMMARY CHART OF VERBAL QUALIFIERS- The follpwlng chart Illustrates th^* 
function and occurrence of the various action qualifiers 

FORM QUAUTY OTHER USES 



]si" distributive pasi- 



-in- 



perfective . 

progressive 

intensive 



-ilin- intensive 



-C,Vi- * dimlnuative 



paka- 
paea- 
£inaf 



pani(ng)- 


kasi(tfg)- 


V- . 




pan^^a- 




paeang- 


kaca- 


pinang- 


kina- 



GENE RAL MEANING 

>a: 



N.B. more Intensive than -in- 

N.B. Used with future, aptative 
and happenstance forms • 



many act individually. 

State achieved. 

Action always liappenlng. 

Action happening is 
strongly -emphasized. 

Action happening Is . 
. strongly empliasized. 

Degree of possibility of." 
action happening is les- 
sened to some degree. 
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C, THE STAllVE VERBS. . ' 

1. THEORY . There is a class of words in \klanon that presents itself as partlctilarily 
had to define or locate. The class has the following attributes oy qualities: 

(1) It is descriptive, or somewhat like the adjective class; how- ' 
ever, it does not fit into that class because it does not have 
standard inflection for degree. For example, the paradigm 

' ^ for adjectives in Aklanon reads* like this: 

r putf CVliite") 
* roasputi' CVhit'er") 

pinakamaputi' . ("whitest") 
but one cannot construct tlie paradigm: 

•gut(im ^ ("hungry") 
*mas gutrfm ("mmgrier") 
•pinakagut(5m ("hungriest") ■ \ 

(2) The class has verbal affixes in its conjugation, but the dif- 
^ ^ ferent sets are universally defective in Actor Focus forms. 

All liave na- forihs denoting imperfective aspect^value or 
present tTme, hut usually this |orm carries Actor Focus 

meaning :^ 

naga-oy ak(J CT amjtired,") 

nagut(5m ak(J - {-'T am hungry,") 
naohaw ak<$ ('T am thirsty,") 

" natawo imaw • ("He was born,") 
nahueog.im£w ("He fell . ") 
-(3) Even though the class has verbal conjugation/ its forms are 
very efferent in most cases from those of tlie regular verb 
conju^tion: 

owa* ko pagbakca (" I did not 6uy , , . ") 
owa' ak<J gigutcrta ("I am not hungry, ") 
No such form as "^i— a " exists in the regular verb conju- 
gation. 

(4) These verbs exist in several classes wliich can'be distinguished 
from the classes set up for regular verbs, and aisafrom each 
- other. _ 

}3ecause of these particular facts^ weTiave decided to treat these words as a separate part 
of speech, particularly since tliey stand apart from either verbs [regular] or adjectives. 
Since they can be inflected for tense or aspect , .they are definitely verbs; since they describe 
states of bnintv , tliey are stative', and somewliat related to adjectives. Thus tliey are called 
"STATiVE VERBS"*, 

The particular subdivrsions or classes are introduced in this section on the Ixisis of dif- 
ferences in meaning or function, and also their frequency in current use of the vernccular 
and their co:ijui<ution. Some sets are rather large, others are relatively sina I. Th,is is a 
phenomenon of tlie dulcet wh.ch is simply recorded, though it cannot be explained trom Uie 
data at hand. 
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2. CLASS I OF STATTVE VERRS has the largest conjugation and is made up of verbs 
that describe iittemal feelings or sensations* 
2, U TliB INFLECnW OF CLASS I includes the following forms: 
SIKffLE OR INDICATIVE MODE 

IMPERFECnVE na — 

(gi)na — 

PBRFECTTVB *gin — 

-in--: 

FUTURE \ (paga) — oa 

SUBJUNCnVE~DEP?NDENT^\ — on • f 

PAST CONDITIONED ' \ gi — a 

[widi ayaw ] \ pag— • , 

FUTURE CONDITIONED pag — on 

AFTATIVE OR ABILITY MODS V 

RBAI^ na(ha) — 

> 

UNREAL ma(ha) — 



ACCIDENTAL MODE 



A 



[ALL FORMS 3 hi 

2, 2. TUB MEMBERS OF CLASS I can be transitive or intransitive, and include the follow- 
ing roots: 

INTERNAL FEEUNGS 



-duy6g ('1)6 sleepy^*) -gut6ni (T>e hungry**) 

-ga-oy C'be tired") -ohaw (Tjc thirsty") 

EMOTIONAL FEEUNGS ^ 

-aslah ("be oversatiated") 

-kib6t (•'be shockeu, startled") 

-liidlaw ('"be lonely; long for") 

-mingaw ("be longely;^be depressed") 

-naw-ay ("be disgusted, be unhappy vrilth") 

-sue6k ("be famished, very hungry") 

-sum-oe {"he bored, tired of, oversaUate<l") 

2, 3. EXAMPLES OF CLASS I showing the various affixes are as foilows: 

(a) "Kagutom ako." 

nagiit<5ni / ako 
STl-S/inipf T/pro 
verb actor 
' "hungry" "I" 

("l*in hungry.") 
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(b) "Gina-oy imaw sa sautan." 

gina-oy / imaw / sa sautan 

STl-S/perf T/pro Rm Norn 

verb actor . locat 

"tired" "he" "dance" 

("He was tired at the dance.") 



(c) "Owa' imaw giohawa." 

owa* / imifw / giohawa 
Neg T/pro STl«S/conp 
past actor Verb 
"not" "he" 7^^" 
("He is, not thirst}'."). / « 
, (d) "Giato^ hikibot ka. kon uftiabot si Tatay." 

("Maybe you would be shocked if Father would arrive.") 

(e) "Uminom ka eagi it tubi' agrfd indi* ikaw pagohawon sa daean." 
("Drink some water now so that you won't be thirsty on the way.") 

(0 "Tungod ku imo kakon nga inaywan, indi' ak<^ pagmingawon." _ 
("Because of what you left me, I will not be lonely.") 

(g) "Hldlaw^n ako kimo kon hipanilw ka eon." 
("I will miss you if you go away.") 

(h) '2^aohaw ak<J it gatas." 

("I am thirsty for [some] milk.") 
N.B. transitive use of -ohaw . 

3 CLASS II OF STATIVE VERBS [intransitive, happenstance set) is somewhat related 
to the first class, with regard to the meaning of some of its members, but it includes only 
fo»ir basic affixes in its conjugation. 
3, 1. THE INFLBCrnON OF CLASS II : 
APTATIVEMODE 

REAL — 

ha — 

UNREAL ma(ha)— - 

1 lAPPE NSTANCE MODE 
■ • 

I ALL FORMS ] W — y 

The entire set describes a state Into which something or someone has become or else re- 
fers to someUiing that tappenoci to so.r.eonc or someUiing involuntarily. TWs explains wliy 
tSere arc only aptauve and happensunce affixes; the very nature of tl»e,set precludes any 

simple mode conjugation. ! 
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3 2 THE MEMBERS 0? CUSS il /re usually intransitive. They generally maiy not take 
dirWt objects or ^1^. thougli they^in take refcrentk or indirect goals. The conjugation 
applies, in these cases, only to a/tatement of an involuntary or accidenul actic^^^ This 
cUss is both animate and perso/l. as opposed to thj following, class, which is inanimate 
(see Class III}. 



>rrERNAi 



-akig 
-liadlok/ 
-ila* / 
-lipi^ 
rlipay 
-tnadla' 



/ri 



Pm'SICAL CONDITIONS 



/ 



("be angry") , 
(•!bc afraid") 
C'likc; Jove'*) - 
norgut") 

(Td^ happy") I 
("b. sick «;M tired {of ]"i 
("bi sad") j 
f 15- asleep ") | 



3,3. 



/ -subi' 
-tueog 

i^XAVJ'l.ES OF CLASS 11 arc as follows; 
{a> "Kan-o r.atawj^?" 



-duea* 

-hiieog 

-mat/y 

-capus 

Htawo 

•tumba 



-waca* 



("be lost'O 
("fall (down]**) 
("be dead'*) 
("be finished") 
("be born") 
("fall [overj*) 
("be late") * 
("disappear'*) 



kan-o /, ikav. 
Qp T/pro 
past actor 
"y/hen" "yo^' 



iiataWtf j . 
5T2-A/perf 
verb 
"bom- 



("When were you born?") 

(b) "Owa* si Pedro iwhadiok." ^ 

("Pedro was not afraid. ") 

(c) " Naakig akd sa akong igkampud. " 
("I'm angry with my cousiiu") 

(d) "Nadue£^xoakonggumankon>- 

("My nephew got lost.") ^ 

(e) "Basi* mauUhi fc a sa biyahe. " 

("Maybe you will be late for the journey . ") 

(0 •'Basi* hilipat ka sa pag<iaea it suca't ngato." 
("You might forget to bring tliai letter.**) 

(g) "Hamadla/ eon ak<5 sa tawo ngarcin." 

('Tni already sick and tired of that person.") ^ 

4 CLASS III OF STATIVE VERBS (intransitive, inaniir.ate set] is directly related to the 
.econd class, but the n:en;uers of this set are manimate objects; their subjects Pr actors ^ 
onJ% be inar.niatc poui.. oi f.m.... Thus, the ro topic mar^:er is possible to,mark things. 
b^ t.esi .r.er . o:v. at.niy ansent; it cannot t< . .... This obligatory absence o the 
' ~ .r.or .^^r.e; 6 kaX' ^^^'^ ^'^^"^^ ' ''''' ^^''^ ^^^"^ gramtnaticallv from 

• rai.t:> thK- extra class 



persMiai ! 



l^' 



r 1 

Ui Oi 



^mp'C-' * 



15 



ember of Class II, because it refers to a porsoi/s being fin- 
t. a member of Crass ]u brca.isc il reiei k ^h,ng being 



'4,1. THE INFLECTION OF CLASS III consists of only the following affixes: 
APTATIVE MODE 

.REAL ' ua — 

ha— 
naha* — 

UNREAL ma — 

- , niaha — 

liAPPENSTANCE MODE 

[ALLPORMS ] ^ hi — 

Note that there are no simple mode alfixes^ because the actions described by this class of 
stative verbs are eitlicr involuntary or accidental I Qust like in Class II) . A different con- 
jugation (m the regular verb system) exists for the roots of this class, if and when the 
actions are^related as planned or purposefully eiiecuted. Note the following comparisons: 

A'^i) "Nagisi* ro saewac." 

(The trousers got toicn.") 

N.B. accidental, stative conjugation. 

(a^) "Girigisi* nana ro saewae/' 
(•'He tore tlie trousers . **) 
N.B. purposely, regular conjugation. 

(b.) •TJasi* masamad ro kamera';** 
(The camera might get broken.") 
N.B, accidental, stative conjugation. 

dbr^ "Bani* samaron nimo ro kamera," 
(•^You might break the camera.") 
N»B, purposeful action^ regular conjugation. 

Examples (a^) and (b^) illustrate members of this intransitive, inanimate stative class; 
ywhile examples (32) and (62) illustrate regular verbs in simple modes. 

\4, 2. MEMBERS OF CLASS HI are intransitive uses of the following verb roots: 

INANIMATE, INTRANSITIVE VERB ROOTS 

-buka* ("get opened [up]")^ fas witli "oyster, can, lips"] 

-buk^s ("get opened") [as with '*window, door"] 

-dayon ("gp through, continue") [as with "plan"] 

-gisi' C'get torn") 

-human ("get finished, get completed") 

-samad ("get broken") 

-tab6* C'iiappen") 

-W£s4k ' ("get broken, siiattered") [as with "house, camera"] 

-pus5' ("get broken [into plt(.es J*) [as with "glass, plate"] 

It should be noted that two of the above verbs iiave homonyms whicii can best be dislK *pji5hed 
by the sense of a sentence: 
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-dayon ("go through, continue") [statlve verb] 
-dayon ("stop over, stay over") [regular verb] 

-tab6* ("happen'*) [stative verb] 

-tabtf ("dip into; ladel") [regular verb] 

Note their use in the following exaniples: 

(a,) "Siln ka madayo n?" 
C'V/here will you stiy? ") 

(32) "Siin madayc^n dato?" 

("Where will it cdhtinue ?") 

O^i) "Matab6- imlw it tubi' ^" 
C'He will dip for water . ") 



(bj "Matab6]_ro cUsgrasya," 
|n;"The tragedy will happen . ") 



ERLC . 



4. 3. EXAMPLES^OII CLASS III stative verbs are: 

(a) "Ni<iq.Jj«aei ro nahatah6*7" 

nano / baei / ro naliatab<f 
Qp Qp Tm ST3-A/perf 

tiling quest v.comp 

•Vhat" "indeed?" "happen" , , • 

C^Vhat [in the world] happened?") 

(b) "Nano baca ro liitab6* klmo kon idto ka man?" 

^no / baei / ro hitabtf / kinio- / kon / idto / ka / man 
Qp Qp Tm ST3-H/perf R/pro Conj Dec T/pro Dp 
tiling quest v.comp ind.g cond place actor cxpln 

"wlm" "indeed?" "happen" "you" "if" "there" "you" "also 
("Wliat might have liappened to you liad you been tliere too?") 

(c) "Nabuka* ro ueabah." 
('The clam got opened. **) 

(d) "Madayon pa ro anang mga piano?*" ^ * 
(•^Vill liis plans still go tlirough?") 

(e) "Magisi' sab4n ro tela." 

^ ('The material might get torn. ") . 

5 CLASS IV OF THE STATIVE VERBS exhibits a curious phenomenon. First of all. 
all verbs' of this class are transitive. Not only do they have the usual Object Focus forms 
in most cases, they also carry Object Focus meanings. They are classified as stxitives be- 
cause the> are defective in A.ctor Focus conjugation., and because they describe certain 
states inif which someone or sometliing might become. 

<^ 1 T!l^ IKFLFCn 'N' OF Ci-\SS IV. Many of the roots in this class are drawn from 
the previL; i^o cla^^ : '.t only ,f and when Uiey are used tran.sitivcly. The con) . anon 
is related to lh<:t of (.las , i. and is as follow,s: 
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J. /w 



SIMPLE MODE 
IMPERFECTIVE 

PERFECnVE 

FUTURE 

SUBJUNCnVB 

FAST CONDmONSD 

FUTURE CONDITIONED 

APTATIVE OR ABIUTY MODE 

REAL 



UNREAL 
HAPPENSTANCE MODE 



na — - 

gin-— • 
-to— 

C^ga)- — on 

- — on 

pag — a 

pag — on 



na — 
ha — 
naha*- — 

ma — 
maha — 



c 



[ALL FORMS ] *M — 

IMPERATIVE MODS 
COMMAND -—a 
5, 2. MEMBERS OF GLASS IV include Uie following stems: ' 



VERBS OF INJURING OR HARMING 

-bulag CWlnd") 

-eab6* ("wound'*) 

-nina ("cut, wound") 

-patdy ("kill") 

-sakA ("liarm. injure") 

-puling ("blind temporarily 

[with a foreign element]") 



OTHER TRANSITIVE STbMS 

-kita* . ("see") 

-duea' ("lose") 

-humin ("finish") 

-pusd* ("break (into pieces]"), 

-samad ("ruin; break") 

-tapus ("end") " 



5,3. EXAMPLES OF CLASS IV: 



(a) 'Indi' kita-on ro ^ukld kon maduet^m." 
indl' / klta-on / ro bukid / kon 
Neg ST4-S/futr Tin Norn Conj 
futr verb goal cond, 
"not" "see" "mountain" "if" 

("The mountain cannot be seen if it is dark 

(b) " Makiu' ko Ikaw sa alas o:so." 
("I can see you ar eight o* clock.") 



madueom 

Adj 
dscrp 
"dark" 
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/•l did i(ot cliance to wound liim.'O 

(d) •^atosak^nana si Edgardo.** 

("Edgar was injured by him. ^ " . , ^ 

(e) ''Ayaw nimo pagsamara .ro.aKon nga pagkataWo^** 
(••Do not damage my character.**) / 

(£) ••Human£anay roatonngabadfy." ' ^ ^ . 

CTirst finish our house. •O ' 

6. CLASS*^ OF STAnVE VERBS [referent verb cUss] consists. of a very large class 
of verbs, taken froiv. the other stktive classes, that arc lised much like the standard-form's 
of the Referent Focus, except that forms exist only in the Aptative and H^enstance Modes. 
They. are e^Cfttially stative forms because they ar'e descriptive and they ar^ithout com- 
parisons <3degree. A complement, if one exists or is possible with|the form>v can be 
marked b/any ot the oblique function markers, depending on-ifs mcabing: jgcnerally 

ku marks defihitd and animate subjects or complements; . 

IT marks inpefiriite and inanimate subjects or complements; 

7a marks definite and inanimate subjects or cooiplcnients. 



6, i . Tl IE INFLECTION OF CLASS V REFERENT STATIVES 
APTATIVE'OR ABILITY MODE 
REAL 



ha- 
na- 



-an- 
•an 



PAST CONDITIONED 
UNREAL 



na — i 
ma— an 



\ 



HAPPENSTANCE MODE 
REAL 

PAST CONDITIONED 
UNREAL . . 



(ni)hi — an 
(na)hi — i 
(ma)hi 



an 



Note that thi- inflectioi; is the same as the inflection for standard Referent Focus verb stems 
in thv?>c ivii.cular mouos The difzerence he;e muit be noted as -^ne of class, whether the 
slcn» IS serving as a reinjiai vero »describing any Referent Focus action or role), or a sta- 
tive vi-rb (describing a state of feeluig or happening). 

K , 1 THT MEMBI:RS 0»' CLASS V include members from all of tlie previous classes, if 
ani .-li. n th.'v arc u^ed in Refereni 1 ocus; suihc cxampiles are as follows: 

-gut(5m 



6. 



r.» (fori*) 
•oliaw ^^or]") 
-hapdi' r.- c :by]") 
-sakit . ij^ (byi") 

I X MPLES OF CLAl^ \ 



-ikvrV' . ("have enougli [of]") 
-huKod ("be obliged [toj*) 
H:ai:iad ('tired (of D 
-wne4* ("disappear; lose") 
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(a) •T^aayawanakcJ*'' 

oaayswan / akcj 
STSrA/rcal T/pro 
verb actor 
Have enougb" Ti"^ 

(TVe had enough,") 

(b) t'Nawad-an kamfit unga* * " • 

> • nawad-an / kamf / it xmgi' 

ST5-A/rcal T/pro Om Nom 
verb actor goal 

"lose" 'Ve" "child" 

("Welosta'child,'') 

(c/\ "Nasaktan akiTlt daro ku imong ginhambae.** 
("I was deeply hurt by. what you said,") 

(d) "Natamar^n tang maghimo karon," ' 
(Tm tired [made lazy] of doing that,") 

(c) "Nahugdan ak<5 sa pngariya kimo. " 
("I feel obliged to come to you.") 

. (f) "Mahapdi-an ka sa nina ngara . " 
CThis cut will cause you pain. ") 

(g) "Ro ana nga naoliawan bukon it nibl', kundi* rong kacig it katawoiian." 
("His thiist was not for water, but for the souls of humanity.") 

7. THE Jtag^ STATIVE VERB QUALIFIER. .Stative verbs generally do not hsvc quaUt>- 
of a distributive or causative nature. However, tlie ]tag- prefix can be added to many verb 
roots (regular or stative) to make a sutive verb with Uie meaning "feel like" or "might want 
to". The general idea of tliis prefix is to internalize one's feelings. For example, saot is 
a aroot meamng "dance", which is a regular verb describing an external action; however, if 
one says " natagsaot ako " , he i^ stressing an internal desire, *1 feel like dancing." 

7. 1 . THE INFLECTION OF VERBS WITH THE ]iag" QUAUFIER i5 quite simj^le: 

REAL FORM na— - 

UNREAL FORM ma — 

witli no alternate forms possible. It is quite simple to handle. 

7. 2. EXAMPLES OF THE STATIVE QUAUFIER'S USAGE: 

(a) "Na tagt angfs ako . " 
("I feel like crying.") 

'^^l)J~^'Natagbue6' ako sa aming hinambae." 
("I felt like laughing at his speech.") 

V (c) "Natagihi' ak6 it dure." 

("Boy, do I liave to urinate.") 
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(d) '•Ay, maisa matagili' ak^ kimo," 

ay / niatsa / matagila* / ak^ / kimo 
Dp Dp ST-Q/unrl T/pro R/pro 
sum: mcKlal vt-rb actor ind.g '\ 
•W^ "maybe" "like" "V^ "you" 
(^Oh, niaybe 1 might like you," (said in Jest]) ^ 

8 STATIV^nROOIS AS CyrnUR PARTS OF SPEECH- Stativc rbots can be coupled with 
certain affixes to kake forms tlut are members of noun and adjective classes. 

8, 1. STATIVE NOUNS. Tnc ka- prefix can be added to a stative root to ir.aktJ a noun 
describing a state of Wing: 

kagut^iA riiungcr'O ' kasakit ("pain'O 

kaga-oy \ ("tiredness") - kasub<S\ (".sorrow") „ 

kalipay \rioy") > kasum-oe ("boredom") 

N B SoiT etinies these roots receive infixation and suf fixation, as Jr 

the form i^abiieusgon (Vsatiation. fullness") [from busog l, but tliese 

win be treated in detail in our section oii "SUBSTAOTIVES". 

8 2 STATIVE ADJECTIVES. The mal^^pref be and the juplicatlon can 

be added to many stative roots to form an adjective Nvith the meaning "ma,,es you. , , 
makabueusog [busog] ("fiUing; makes one satisfied") 

makadueuyog fduyos;] ("soperific; makes one sleepy ) 

makahililo' Pnlo'] ("poisonous") 
maicaoeohaw (ohaw) ("makes you tliirsiy' ) 

makasaeakit Isakit] C'painful; makes you sick") 

makasueubo' {subo'] C^makes you sad") 

makataeapon [capon] ("contagious*') 
8 3 REGULAR VER125 can be made from stative verb roots by inserting the kma- inten- 
sive rifix: but the mcamng in this case is clunged to show a continuous and intensive action. 
The ka- prefix alone is often added to many statives to make regular verbs. 

-kinamauJy CMying and dying'") -kail4' ^ ("court") 

-kinatueog ("sleep deeply") -katueog ("sleep") 

-kinayi;iu ("be very late") -kasundo' ("be in agreement ) 

-kinasakft ("be gravely ill") -kasayod (""know") 



EXAMPLES: 



(a) "Ginakaila-an ni Mardc si Agnes." 
("Agones is being ccurtcd by Marde.") 

Qy) "Hipos anay, ivigakatUL'(5K si Steve." 
O'Please be quiet; Steve is sleeping.") 

•(c) "Nagkinamatily ro mgd man6k sa pisti." 

(The :hickcns were all dyij\g oi plague.") 
(d) "Nagkinatijcog ro prinsipesa ha^f sa pagab6t ku prinsipe." 

("The princess sicj)t find slept until the pni»ce arrived." 
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p, SUBSTAN-nVES: NOUNS.Ai>ID'NOMINALS; 

I, THEORY. If vcurbs arc the most^mpomnt part of any utterance, nouns follow as 
the s^ond most important. Where a verb is a key to a sentence, nouns foUow'as the bulk 
of the sentence, serving as a greater part of the door to tlie total meaning of the sentence. 
If verbs relate the basic elements of a sentence, those basic dements that are related arc- 
noons or substantives. 

Uke the verb, the noun is extremely elusive to define. We are all acquainted with die 
gcficral definition of a noun as the name of a person, place or thing. Although we can clear- 
ly see tlie names of pcr^ns or places as nov«srtlie classification of ^^linj?" is ^ar too vague. 
We W tlm "pencil" Qapis ). "cow" (baka) . 'Tiouse" (bac^y) and so on are "things" because 
they arc concrete objects, but more or less philosophical ruminations about masses such as 
-water" (tubl'). "blood" (du|£) ; about Qnalitics_ such as^KrccIthtss" (kapueahan) . "strength" 
(fcibas kog) . lienor" (kadungRanan) ; about actions such as "did^" (panakaw), "arrival" 
foagab^ "worshiii' (panimba ) ; or about abstract concepts lilfe "love" (higugma ), "thought 
^aL)-inp ) . o? "respect" (taliod) elude us arid confuse the .basic definition of a noun as a 
"UiingV \ , . 

In addition, the basic definition-is circular or redundant since noun and name are two 
forms for the same word. As Roberts says. "N6tional classification of nouns.is really a 
classification of tlie matters of the universe, and this is not a major responsibility of gr 
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1 I NATURAL NOUhS. Since definition itself is so difficult, perhaps the easipst way 
to discover just what constitutes a noun is to find words which any Akla^on wojild indisput 
ably regard as nouns. Such forms would be of benefit, of course, to beirinmSrs at die 
grammar of die diJilect. both foreigners and native children 




Looking to the vague noUonal, definition we could list names oj 
thii^ for a start: 

ft) NAMES OF PERSONS 

Borodino 
Catlos 
Dennis 
David 
Rogclio 



rsons. places and 





("Borodino") 

rcarn 

(TDennis") 
("David") 
TRogi 

("man") 
("doctor") 
("teacher") 

MES OF PLACES 




Kalibo 

Boracay 

Leso 

Jawili Halls 



("Altavas") 
O'Kalibo") 
(**Boracay^ 
("Leso") 
C'Jawili Falls") 



Maria 
Myma 
EUa 
Shirley 
Lira 

manong 
nars 
tawo 
ungd' 



bukid 
baybay 
datag 
eaw({d 
miiiu: 



r<S' 



("Mary") 
(**Myma") 
TElla**) 
C^hirlcy") 
("Uta") 

("older brother") 
("nurse") 
(person") 
("chUd") 



("mountain*^ 
("bsacli") 
("plain") 
("sea") 

("setdcment") 



Roberts, op. cit.. p. 25. 
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(3) NAMES OF THINGS 

(''glass'*) gaw6d ^ C'yoMng coconut") 

batroe ("shell") ' eurndy. ("love potion") 

bangkaw 



("spear") gunting ("scissors, shears") 



kubl ("[iinger]nail") tac;Jb ("dye, color") 

kurfng ^ ("cat") tibod ("cartlien jar, conUiner ) 

Any of these words from-these three lists would strike a native speaker as a noun or name 
word Each of them, as we slii 11 see. is not merely an isolated part of speech but can bc- 
considercd to be a noun--along with many words that do not occur on Uii^ list-due to its 
function wiUiin a sentence. Tlie debatable "natufal definition" l»as only limited use. 

1 2 UOMOPHONIC ^50UN CLASS. A small group of words exists which illustrate a nomi- 
nal quality due to stress. Apart from stress differences, they make perfect minimal pairs 
with verb forms. They were already listed in tliis unit. Section B. 1,3 (p. 57). A partial 
reading is given here: 

% NCUN FORM VERB FORM 

/baiHy/ ("house") /bS^y/ ('1'uild. set up framework") 

/da^5h/ ("one's belongings") /d5^h/ ("carry, bring along") 

/tab6n/ ("cover; tablecloth") A'abon/ ' C'cover") 

Note liow the accent on the last syllable distinguishes^the noun from tlie vcrb'form. How- 
ever this criterion for judging nominal quality is limited to a very small set of words and 
does not help much in our search for ; definition of tlie Aklanon nouii. 

1 3 FORMAL DEFINITION. A certain series of morphological peculiarities dan show a 
worrt'to belong to tlie noun class. Tliese particular forms fall under Uuree headings. 

(1) PLURALlZATIONWlTHms_. "Mga;' [as it is spelled by Aklanons. actually pronoun- 
ced /manga/] is a function word wliich pluralize.« the article it follows. It does not, in ef- 
fect, pluralize the noun form. This can be proven by three observations. First o all. tJie 
mea marker can be fu.se<i with tiie ro/do and ku markers, forming rong/dong and kong. In 
£e cases, the fusion is a topic-phlriror associate plural marker Sccon.^y die mar ers 
for personal name<^ have Uieir own plural form (sl.is plurahzed sandaj;: ni, nan^, etc 
TTie pluralization is fused wit!, the marker, not with the name Tliirdy. Uie m£2. can not be 
used on.nouns that are inherently plural. These observations"^ should establish as a 
function word pluralizing the marker it follows rather Unn the noun it precedes. 

However, because it functions as a marker, tlie form that follows it is automatically il- 
lustrated as a noun. In addition, even if inga pluralizes the function word, such plurality, 
can only be shown on nouns, and not with the oU.er parts of speech . This is to say that £^ 
nouns can be plural ; verbs, adjectives and adverbs are not pluraliz.ed in Aklanon. Thus we 
can say tliat the following are nouns: 

mgaisdaV ("fishes") mga gahom ("powers") 
mgabHbi^i ("women") mga haeo ("lizard.'s") 
mgab^^^^kl ("stores")' mga =k ("mosciuitoes ) 
mga S^ ("needles") mga tudlol -lers; toes ) 
The same would be true for any word following rong or dong. which also shews topic position 
and pU-rality. Hence, pluralization in Aklanon, as in English, is a sijcn of a i.oun form, al- 
though the means of marking Uie plur al in cacii language is quite different mdecd. 

29 Dr. T. Anderson, personal communication. 
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(2) NOUN-DEXERNnNING FUNCTION WORDS also can mark out a rioun or a substantive. 
iu'.:his case, inosf adjectives linked to the nqun by the ligature nga would serve to identify a 
noun. A random sample of such words can be picked arbitrarily, and at least :one of them 
might apply to any word actually a noun in itself or functioning as a noun. Five such words 
hAve been chosen: 

ikon nga. ("my...") 
duy6n nga ('Uat...") 
mayid nga ("good ...•*) > 
sambato nga ("one . . , ") 
tafnin nga C'every. . . ") 

These words can'be used to reveal a substantive form, as in: 

(a) "akon nga asawa " 
("my wife") 

Qy) "duydn nga baeiy' * 
(••that house")" 

(c) "mavid nga patugsiling" 
. ^ ("good consideration") 

(d) "sambato nga gugma" 
("one love") 

(e) "Mayid do tanin nga ginobra nana." 

mayad / do tanan nga ginobra nana 

AdJ Tm N.det Lm gOF-S/perf A/pro 

modf modf link Nom poss. 

"good"- ■ "all" "do" "his" 

("Everything he did was perfect.") 
In these examples asawa, bae&y , patugsiling , gugma and ginobra can be definitely cited as 
nouns because of their function after the noun-determiners.^ These words could serve as a 
good test in any difficult situation to discover whether or not a form were a noun or a nomi- 
nal. • * 

(3) THE FUNCTION MARKERS fro/do, ku, Jt, sa ] mark the words or phrases foUow- 
ing them as nouns or substintives. They will be treated in a later section (Section 3). For^^ 
now it.Wi.'l suffice to say that any word or phrase following such a marker is constituted as 
a nominal. Even if tlut particular form would normally be anotlier part of speech, it func- 
tions as a nominal when following a function marker. Note this in the following example; 
(a^) "Ginobra nakon ro bacay ." ( ginobra is a verb here ] 

(•1 built the house.") 
(a2) "BaeKy ro akong ginobra." . [ ginobra is part of a noun phraae 
C*A house was what 1 built.") here: ro akong feinobra ] 

Note how the topic marker ro can change a verb phrase into a noun phral3e;^note also that 
tiie noun-determiner akong also establishes ginobra as a noun. 
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2. STANDARD NOUN-Mt\RKlNG DERIVATIONAL AFFIXES. There is a fourth type of 
form that sliows a word to belong generally to a noun class, but tlie set is so large tliat it 
demands special treaunent in a section ajl its own. Tlie purpose of this section, tlien, is to 
discuss.all of the standard affixes wliich generally occur with roots to make noun forms. In 
tlie interest of both smiplicity and completeness, several groups luve been established ac- 
oording to morphological similarities. That is, the groups sliaVe or center around a com- 
mon form, such as, basic root word, ka-type prefix, occupational nouns, and so on. 

2. 1. NOTE ON STRESS WITHIN NOUN FORMS. Before going into detail, one generaliza- 
tion can be made about the whole set of noans as opposed to other parts of speech, pafticu- 
larily verbs. When a noun form and a verb form are homophonic (have the same s^nds), 
there is usually a basic difference in stress. Verb affixes, which are inflectional, tend to 
.carry the accent with them, or to influence the accent so tliat it falls at the end of the root 
word. Noun affixes, which are derivational, tend to .leave the accent within the root word, 
although noi^nal accent changes may be necessitated (as in the case of ^.suffix at the end of 
the root word, which moves the accent towards the second to the last sv'llabl^i, ). Fot ex- 
ample, the root word sue6d ("enter") has the verb form sudl^n ("be entered"). Note that 
the verb suffix -^n carries the accent wiili it. On the otlier liand, the form kosudjan^ ("con- 
tainer") is a noun, and the suffix jan in this case leaves the accent within the root word. 
With the .word hampang ("play") we have the verb form hampangiln , ana the. noun form 
ha mpgngan. With the root tapus ("end") we hayc the verb form manogtapiis ("just about 

to end"), and tiie noun form manort^pus ("an ender, person who brings a thing to a' close"). 
The same is true of bunit ("angle"), with the verl? form manogbunft ("may go angling") and 
the noun form manogbunit ("an angler"). THe noun prefix keeps the accent well within the 
' root word, while the verb affix sends the accent to the last syllable. . 
Thus,' noun forms generally reuin the accent somewhere witliin the root word, while 
verb affixes strongly influence the placement of the accent or stress. 

• i . . ' 

2. 2. THE SIMPLE ROOT -WORD NOUN CLASS is a group of forms centering on tl\c root 
word, without any prefixation. However, in some cases, the processes of infixation or sufr 
fixation occur . Tlie various .sub-classes are: 



(1) BASIC ROOT WORDS such as: 

tawo ("person") 

tiibi' ("water") 

- • dugos ("honey") 

hari' ("king") 

oeo ("head") 

(2) FOREIGN-BORROWED WORDS from 

FROM SPANISH 



busoe 
bueak 
bunga 
kahoy 
kabkab 

various languages such as: 

FROM ENGLISH 



("seed") 
("flower") 
("fruit") 
("tree; wood") 
("fan") 



bap(ir 

baril 

kabayo* 

kutsara 

karne 



("ship") 
("gun") 
("horse") 
("tablespoon") 
("meat") • 
relihiy6n ("religion") 
swerte ("lucV") 
rilis ("railroad") 



kash ^ 


("cash") 


kredit' 


(."credit") 


graniar 


("grammar") 


dawntawn 


("downtown") 


gasolin 


("gasoline") 


skuwl 


* ("school") 


slang 


("accent (in speech]") 


titser 


("teacher") 
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FROM CinNESE " 

boysit (**bad luck") 

pansit ("meat-noodle dish") 

syopav/ ("rice bread") 

tiyin ("stomach") 

tsa ("tea") 



FROM INDIAN OR SA!>ISKRIT 

daeaga ("maiden") 

mah*fe ("dear; expensive") 

mutya*. ("pearl; treasured thing") 

radya ("rajah, king") 

, turo' ("teach") 



(3) ARCHAIC SUB-CLASS EVIDENCING REDUPUCATION OF DOUBLE SYLLABLE 
WORDS, such as: 



eacaki 
babayi 
daywa 
tatlo 



bac^y-baeay 
bueak-bueak 
ayam-ayam 



("man") [from stem *^ki ] 
("woman") [from stem ♦bayi] 
("two'O [from stem *dewa ] 
C*three'*) [from stem *tu^o ] 

(4) REDUPLICATED WORDS, which have a sens^ of artificiality or lessened quality: 

("toy-house") tawo-<awo ("puppet, doll") 

("embellishment") tingoy-tingoy ("topmost part of tree") 
("toy dog; spy") tiyog-tiyog ("vagabond") . 

(5) NOUN ROOTS WITH j;an. SUFFIX, which generally have the sense of a place or lo- 
cation where the action of the root occurs, such as: 

> ^ 

bakasyonin ("vacation spot") simbahan j ("church") 

basketbolan ("basketball court") tindahan ("market^ 

eskuylahin ("school") tubor^n ("spring") 

eugban ' ("sleeping place") paligosAn ("bathroom") 

^ (6) NOUN ROOTS WITIi -jly- [or allomorph -li^] REDUPUCATION -INFIX AND jan_ 
SUFFIX, which also show a place where an action occurs: 



ROOT WORD 



baU* 

bitay 

butlio* 

bampang 

ihi* 

sun6d 

tuon - 

tubod 



("feel") 

("hang") 

("study") 

("play") 

("urine") 

("follow") 

("study") 

("gush") 



NOMINAL FORM 

baeati-an ("sickness") 

bilitayifn ("gallows") 

bueutlio-an ("school") 

haeampangan ("playground") 

ilihi-iln ("urinal") 

sueundan ("ruler; leader") 

tueun-an ("book") 

tueubdan ("spout") 



(7) ^jOUN ROOTS WITH .-^V,- REDUPUCATION-INFIX ANP' ^on SUFFIX, wKich gener- 
ally name objects involved with actions: 

bakie ("buy") " baeakeon ('things to be bought") 

basa ' ("lead") baeasahon ("reading materials") 

buliat ("do; work") bueuhaton ("things to be done") 

batyag ("feel") baeatyagon ("feelings; emotions") 

sugo' ("order; command") sueugo-6n , ("servant") 



30 See this unit. Chapter A, Sections 4-5 (pp. 53 -5 4) for the differences between derivational 
and InflectionaL 

31 See Uiiit IV, 1, 3 for explanation and examples. 
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(8) NOUN ROOTS WITH THE MnJ^INFIXA^JD;:an^SUFFIX, such as: 
ROOT WORD NOMINAL FORM 



angkit ("bite'O inangkidn ("teeth marks") 

eab^ • (•^va,sh [clothsf ) linabahin (''clean laundry") 

gikan ("come [from]") ginikanan ("parents") 

ungi** ("child") inunga-dn ("unwed mother") 

N.B. Related to tiiis class are a small set of nouns with the gin- prefix 
and the -an suffix, such as: 



hari' 
halfn 



('•king") 
("come from") 



ginhari-an 
ginhalin^ii 



(9) NOUN ROOTS WITH THE SIMPLE ^Hil such as 

bilanggo' ("impris(jh") 
buean ("niopn!') 

buhat ("make; create") binuhat 

tawo ("person") tinawo 

unga' ("child") iminga* 



^ binilanggo* 
binucan 



("kingdom") 
("origin; background") 



("prisoner") 
("group of months") 
("creature") 
("personell") 
("population; citizen") 



(10) NOlTisS WITH THE.C)lNUNaJATIVE REDUPUCATION [ CiUj{(o)"- J. When the first 
syllable of a root word is accented, the allomorph CiU^o> <ippears as prefix; otiierwise the 
C\u^- is used. 

bueobarko ("toy boat") luelamesa ("makeshift table") 

hucohninbae ("repartee") tueotawohan ("small population") 

bueobaroto C^oy banca") yue-yaw-anay ("procrastination' ) 

2 3 THE pag- NOl'N CLASS is related to the Actor Focus verb system. a«d^is in effecr. 
the' gerund foim^f the verb. It is generally equivalent to the verbal nounso/ English ending 
in"-iiig." Its subclasses are: 



(1) NOUNS WITH pag- as prefix making a noun of an action word: 



pagbasa 

pagkaon 

pagguwi' 

pagdumdum 

pagliambae 

(2) NOUNS WITH pagka- 

pagkabuhi' 
pagkalibre 
pagkatawo 
pagkamaufy 



("reading") paghigugma 

("food;, edibles") paghugod 

("performance") paghinguhA* 

("tiiiiikiiig, thought") pagmaha'e 

("speaking") pagtu-o 

as prefix, denoting a fixed state; 



("deliverance") 
("freedom") 
("c!iaractcr") 
("death") 



pag}:abu(^t 
pagkatamad 
pagkahipos 
pagkatip/d 



("Idve") 
("industrj'") 
("trying; attempt") 
("eJidcarment; ciiarity") 
("faitli; believing") 



("goodness") 
("indolence") 
("quietness") 
("tliriftiness") 



2, 4. THE pang' NOUN CL/\SS is related to the Instrument Focus verb system, and is 
in effect the geniiul form of the verb, l^lias the following subclasses: 



(1) 



panamgu 

pan^niiana 

pcnglutod 



("dream") pangpanimba ("worship") 

("question") pcmb^.litawan ("Jove joust in song") 

("offering [to GodJ") panugiron ("narrative; story") 
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(2) NOUNS WITH p anga- as *s j.refix: 

pangabulii' ("life") p^ngabudlay ^("difficulties") 

pangalip^y ("joy") ^angalisrfd ("sadness; hardship") 

N.B, ^auga- is Uie fusion of ]pang- and jka- . 

(3) NOUNS WITH pani(ng)- as a^prefix: 

panima(<ay ("household") i .paniinudt ("one's attitudes") 

panimanwa ("citizensliip") panimad-on ("supersUUous beliefs") 
N.B, pani(ng)- is the fusion of jpang- and Isi(ng)- . 

(4) NOUNS WITH panghi(ng)- as a prefc;: 

panghingaean ("noun; name for all") 

panghimaeid ("pahneslry; fortune telling") 

panghimueos ("taking advantage [off) 

panghinakft ("empathy") 

2, 5 , THE OCCUPATIONAL NOUN CLASS consists of nouns which describe the work or 
tools of Various professions and occupations. Its sub-classes are: 

(1) NOUNS WITH maNViN- $now that the activity of a person is totally characteristic 
ot hi€ occupation; in other words, the person does the action expressed in the root word as 
a full-time activity: 

mamumulig ("paid helpers") , mamumunit ("angler") 
mangangahoy ("wood gatherer") mangingisda' ("fisherman") 
mangungumd ("farmer") manunucat ("secretary") 

manuauro' ("teacher") mananahi' ("tailor") 

(2) NOUNS WITH manog- show.-that the activity of a person is not totally characteristic 
of his occupation; in otlier words, the person -does the acUon expressed in the root word as 

a part-time activity: 

manogarado ('"plowman") manogsucat ("author**) 

manoghambae ("lecturer") manogpakilaea ("emcee") 

manogturo* C*tutor") manoglimpyo ("cleaner") 

(3) nN0UNS WITH mag-C,V, - reflect an arcliaic sub-class of occupational no.uns refer- 
ring to G^or the Deity: 

magbubuot ('•Supreme Will") maggagahom ("Supreme Pc/^er'^ 
magbubihat ("Creator") magbubugna' (i!piver of Grace*') 

(4y NOUNS WITH i)iaka-C,Vj^- reflect anotlier archaic sub-class of occupational nouns 
referring to God or to the actions oftjod: , 

mpkaako' C'R^i^eenier") 
makagagahom OVielder of Eternal Power") 
makakiikusog ("Possessor of Eternal Strength") 

For otlicr^xeferences and explanations of this prefix, see Unit iV, 10,6 and Umt V, B, 
Section 9,1, anir.le (2). 
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C'followcr, disciple^*) 
("audience, gathering") 



(5) NOUNS WITH -um-V|^- infix reflect an agent or regular doer of an action: 

sumueunod 
tumaeambung 

(6) NOUNS WITH inog- show the relationship of a tool to a job: 

inogbunit ("something used for line-fishing") 

' inogbus-ak ("something used for splitting (wood]") 

inoghambae ("something to say") ^ - 

iiioglimpyo ("something used for cleaning") 

inogsueat ("something used in writing") 

inogturo' " ("a pointer; the index finger") 
N.B. Related to this class is the one noun.form igdaeap^t ("utensil"). 

(7) NOUNS WITH pang- [with no morphophonemic change ] illustrate an established use 
for a particular thing: 

pangsimba ("clothing used for going to church; Sunciay-wear") 

pangtindahan ("something used for marketing") 

pangeamfg ("apparel worn when it is cold") 

pangbaka'e ("something used for buying") 

2,6. THE RELATIONSHIP NOUN CLASS consists of nouns which describe the relationship 
of persons or things; they are related to the mag- and makipag- verbs. Subclassed: 

(1) NOUNS WITH mag- illustrate cl<>se relationships: 

magama ("father -child relationship") 

magin^ ("mother -child relationship") 

magkampud ("cousin-relationship") 

magmahghod ("hrother-sister relationship") 

N.B. The -^V^ " infix plural izes the members of the relationsliip and in- 
dicates a relationsliip of tliree or more people. 

magmaeanghod ('^brothers and sisters") 

magaeamigo ("friends") 

(2) NOUNS WITH name a sijigulax, specific relationship: 

igkampud ("cousin") 



igbata* 



("relative") 
("sibling") 
("godbrother") 



ignianghod 
igsu-on 

(3) NOUNS WITH isigka- denote a "fellowship" relationship, such as: 



isigloitawo ("fellow-man") 

isigkaparelio ("an equal; fellow of the same class or status") 

isigkaliilapit ("a neighbor") 

isigkasangay ("a person with the same name as another") 

isigkaklasi * ("a classmate") 

isigkaungi* ("a fellow child; a sibling") 

isigkamaestra ("a co-tcacher; a fellow teacher") 

isigkasakay ("a fellow passenger") 
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2,7. THE ka- NOUN CLASS derives from the use of the previously mentioned Ja^ 
luatifier denoting perfcctivity. In the case of nouns, it denotes that the quality of the root 
word has been acheived or attained. It has the following subclasses: 

can be made from verbs or adjectives: 

ADJECTIVE ORIENTED 



(1) NOUNS WITH ka- 

VERB ORIENTED 



Iqabulig ("helper, servant'O kabug-^ Cweight") 

kaharr.pang ("playmate") kahaba' Tlength") 

kahugod ("industriousness") , kainSm C^lackuess'O 

kaisog ("bravery, daring**) kapuea (Redness") 

kaumling ("resemblance") kataas rheight*0 

kasakay ("passenger") katara-is ("sweetncss*0 

(2) NOUNS WITH THE ka- PREFIX AND -an SUFFIX show cither an absolute quality 
of a thing or else its location: 

QUALITY ORIENTED 



LOCATION ORIENTED 



katapusan ("end; termination*0 kabueakaii 

kalipayan ("joy; happiness") katamnan 

kameayran ("improvement") kanyogan 

kauswagan ("progress") katawohan 

kasubo-an ("sadness") . kapaeayan 

(3) NOUNS WITH ka- PREFIX AND -anan S UFFIX: 



CTx)wer of flowers") 
(^orchard") 
(''coconut plantation*0^ 
("humanity*^ 
("rice field'*) 



kasae-anan ("sinfuhiess") * . kalisdanan" CTiardships'O 

kadag-anan ("victory; conquest'^ kadungganan Thonor; fame") 
kapuslanan ("worth, value") kabangdanaii ("reason, cause'O 

X4) NOUN^ WITH kaz PREFIX and zm SUFFDC [and somctiir.es with various infixes] 
name a certain state of being, and are related to the Stative Verbs: 

kagutomon ("hunger") • kahubut-on ("one's psyche, interior selT') 

kaohawon ("thirst") kaumongdn ("foolishness") 

kamatayon ("death") katueogtm ("sleep") 

(5) NOUNS WITH kina- PREFIX [and sometimes the siilfix -an] usually show "the basic 
outgrowth of", "the chmax of" or "the culmination of" what the root word implies. This pre- 
fix brings die root word down to a basic concept, as can i>e seen in the following: 

^ " kinaaeam C*One's wisdom") kinaadman ("one* s accumulated skills") 

kinabuhi' ("one's total life") kinabudlayan ("fruit of one's lalxwr") 

kinahangean (''one's need[s]") kinatawohan ("one s birthday") 

^ klnasaway ("a ^asic objection") kuvsdiperensya ("a basic problem") 

(6) NOUNS WITH kasi(ng)- as a prefix denote something' which comes from the same 
source or pattern as the root word: i 

kasimacily ("someone coming from the same house") 

("someone coming from the barrio; a barriomate") 



kasimaryo * 
kasimanw? 
kasingkasing 
kashihiead 



("a tt)wn-niPtc") 
(''heart, core") 

("an Identical pattern; something coming from the same 
pattern'*) 
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2, 8. THE pa - [CAUSATIVE] NOUN CLASS derives from the use of the causative verb 
prefix in various slmpos, denoting tliat the incaning of tlie root Is caused. It has the 
following subclasses: ^ • - - 



(1) NOUNS WITH SIMPLE pa- ; 

paguwa* C'exit") 

pa^ueam ("loan") 

•pasaka* ("interest, gam") 

pasue6d ("entrance") 

(2) NOUNS WITH paka- : 

paka-ayid 
paKa-abi' 



("repair") . 
("considered as 
plenty") 



pahanungrfcl ("adjustment; dedication") 

pahisayod ("notice, notification") • 

paswerte ("pot luck") 

paligos C'bath") 



pakabu6t ("good nature; good sense") 
pakamatiy C'suicide") 



(3) NOUNS WITH pina-: 

pinamah^e 
pinasueo'd 
pinahueasan 

(4) NOLANS WIJH paea- 
actions; 

paeakaon 
pacakan-on 
paeata-6 
pacaum6g 
paeaug(it 



("someone/thing caused to be dear or expensive") 
("someone/thing contributing to a person's entrance") 
("the result of one's sweat and toil; outcoijie; production") 

show the fondness of a person to do something or his habitual 

("a person who i^always e ir ng; a glutton") 
("a person who always must be fed; a dependent") 
("a periTon who is (fond of giving tlibigs away") 
(" a person who always soils liis clotliing") 



("a person who easily gets angered; a crab") 

(5) NOUNS WITH paki- as a prefix are rare, and generally considered to be borrowed 

from Tagalog: \ . , , .rv 

pakisama ("ability at ma»;ing frietids or mixm^ with people ) 

pakiusap ("talking to a person on behalf of anotlier; mediation") 

pakitambag ("a settling or pacifying agreement") 
pakidawat ("sometliing which hoists or lifts up") 
N.B. Even if s ome' of tliese forms are borrowed from Tagalog. they are 
used idiomatically in Aklanon as nouns; they are not nomi-forms in Tagalog, 

(6) NOUNS WITH pakig- as a prefix show a pursuit after or a striving for something: 

' pakJgiba C'the act of seeking companions") 

pakigamigo ("the act of getting friends") 
2 9 THE ta- [location or timn] NOUN CLASS, derives from Uie use of the ]ta; verb qualifier 
It was noted thRt Jta^ is afi arcliaic form, however these particular prefixes are Very much in 
use today; 

(1) NOUNS WITH THE taga - prefix show tlie place of origin of a person or tiling: 

' tagariya ("from this p)ace") taga-idto ("a foreigner") 
• - . tagabukid ("from the mountains") tagabaryo ("from the barrio") 

(2) NOUNS WITH THE tojj^ Prefix can signify "ownership of" or "individuality": 

tagbae^^y ("Fiomeowner. landlortl") 
tagbuhat ("creator; craftsman") 
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tagsueat C'an autlior; a writer") 
tagana ("owner, possessor") 

(3) THE tag- prefix can also be used to make a general substantive giving information 
which tlie listener might be expected to be aware of already: 

tagasJl ("that blue thing") 
tag-akon ("tliat thing which is mine") ' 
tag-ginsueat ("tlie tiling which was written") 
tag-nagapangidaron pa imifw it diyes it gxicang 
('Vhen he was still at the age of ten years") 

N.B. An alternate for tliis tng- relative prefix is the kat- prefix, 

kat-puei ("tliat red one") 

kat-ana ("tliat tHlng which is his") 

kat-inobra ("tliat tiling wliicn was made") 

kat-imo nga ginsueat kaliapon 

("tliat thing which you wrote yesterday") 

(4) THE tig^ prefix, along with the -j{V^- infix, is used to show "a season of" or "a 
time for": 

' tlg^czi.-u ("harvest time") 
tigbueueak ("flower season") 
tiggueutom ("famine") 
tigdaeaeagan ("war; time for running^ 
tigsieilak ("sunny season; summer") 
tigtaeanum ("planting season") 
tiggaeae-om ("cloudy season; stormy season") ' 

N.B. Sometimes, thougli not often, tiie tag- prefix can l>e used in tlie 
same meaning as the tig- prefix, as in; 

tagbueunga ("fruit-beariug season'^ 
tagta'eanum ("planting season") 



The above constitutes tlie affixes most commonly used on roots generally functibiiing as 
nouns in Aklanon. Ik our search for the nature of the Aklanon noun or nomiiul, we have gone 
a long way. We have found tliat nyuns can be said "to iwme", but this general definition does 
not get us fax, because it is too vague and indescript— it does not say much because it tries to 
say too much. Tlien we discussed tlie eigiit different classes of noun roots and affixes, which 
tried to locate nouns by their form or their sliape. Ikit this search, granting tliat it is complete, 
has not Quite hit the point either. It is not by definition or by shape that we really can know a 
noun in Aklanon, but rather by how it is used ui speech. Our next section brings us to tlie very 
essence of a noun— the v/ay it is used in a sentence. Stxanpely. enougli, we will no longer be 
discussing nouns, as such, but rather "FUNCTION WORDS" which make nouns wliat tliey are 
md give them their function witlun tlic sentence. 

y 
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3 FUNCTION WORDS. Up until now we liavc been loocing at two constituent elements 
or patts of speech, namely verbs and nouns. We have been speaking about them sei>arately. 
outside of the sentences in which they occur, and seeing in what forujs they can occur. This 
nas been a formal analysis in the sense tluit we paid aUentiDn to their form, more than to 
their use When one dea^s with nouns alone as isolated forms, such a procedure Is possible; 
but when one turns to the SUBSTANTIVE, which is a more complex nominal Involving plirases 
or clauses. It becomes necessary to discuss syntax (use) more than foym. That is. we must 
see how nouns and subsuiitlves fit into a sentence, not only how they look in Isolated units. 

3 1 FUNCTION MARKERS. We have already mentlonec. that the function markers [ro/dOj^ 
ku.' It. sa] not only illustrate or point out a noun or substantive, but also define_the element 
^ ulirt ^Wch follows them as a substantive. In other words. THE PU^CTION MARK^^^^^ 
DO NOT JUST POINT OUT SUBSTANTIVES OR NOMINALS; THEY MAKE SUBsTANriVES. 
Any word, phrase or clause which follows ana is connected to a function marker is made into 
a nominal. Tnus we do not merely have a matter of demonstration, but one of creation. 

Since the function markers are not really content wordii and are "l^f^^^^f^ ^ 

class, tb-y do not properly belong in this section on "THE BASIC PARTS OF SPEECH. 3ut. 
on the other liand. witncut a good knowledge of them and their use, one cannot understand 
Uie use of nouns In a sentence. Although they have little or no lexical meaning of their own. 
they serve to vary the function of the lexical words they govern. .They are as we have men- 
tioned [see A. 3. this unit], ti.e humble but indispensible servants of the substantive (nominal) 
constructions in Aklanon speech. Just four in number, they correspond to the four types 
discussed earlier (see B. 5. tins unit). Focus allows an Aklanon to stress various Situational 
roles through the verb: markers or function words point oul the various situational roles in 
Uie sentence as dictated by the verb, ana they illustrate both the lunction and the degree of 
Importance-of the substantives or nominals which they precede and govern. 

3 2 OTHER TYPES OF FUNCTION WORDS. In Aklanon. as in most languages., we are 
coilfronted with more than one ij-pe of nominal or subscantive construction. The problem al 
hand, of course, is to determine just how many types there are altogether. The solution to 
tills problem involves at least two dimensions: 

(1) First we must find a sentence structure that offers what is called "a slot"; a cer- 
tain function possibility which suits our purpose. We will then fill the slot with as niany dif- 
ferent tr..es of phrases bs we find in the dialect. Then we will sort them out and diviae then, 
into groups. Each group that will be disilnct forms a sub-class or sub-group of the various 
possible types of function v/ords. 

(2) Second, once we have determined how many types of function words tliere are that fit 
into any one slot, we must then determine how many slots are available in U.e structure of 
Aklanon speech. Tlic results of this second search will bring us beyond the types of function 
words into tlie uses of function words . 

Let us undertake togetlier tliis t^vo-fold searcls. 
3 3 FINDING THE TYPES 01- FUNCTION WORDS depeids on finding a sentence which can 
offor us a slot where aU-ot at least most-of the typos could fit. Any sentence witb-an ac- 
to-'that mi.;ht apply to both persons or U.ings would be ideal, since we need a cross-senion 
that could be represented by almost any nominal. Such a sentence is not easy to lind. ii, 
for examnlc. wc pu < the .sentence ". . .went to church yesrerday," we can not fill the slot 
with lhinc;.s like "the rock" or "the tree", if wo required common sense to be used along with 
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grammar • On the other hand, if we pick the sentence: " . • •is boilinfr over, " we cannot fill 
tlie slot with r.dch subjects as "the man, Pedro, she" unless figurative speech were permitted* 
But these are limitntions of sense, and not of grammar* 

Wiiat we can do is pick a sentence, any sentence, and be aware of its sense limitations. 
Tlicii, iC.it does not work out, we can pick other representative sentences and group all our 
findings under one category. For example, we might choose the first sentence suggested, 
and fill tlie slot with as many forms as possible: 

'^ ..hay nagslmba kahapon." 
(". .vWent to church yesterday.^) 

In filling in tlie slot, we will group tiie possibilities by similarities as follows: 



and so on. . 



and so on. 



and so onl 



and so on. . 



(^l) 
(02) 
(ao) 
(34) 

>\ 
(a^) 

(bi) 

0^3) 
(^4) 

(ci)* 

(C3) 
(C4) 

.fell) 

i4 

(^2) 
(^3) 



"Ro caki*.." 

"Ro pari'..." 

"D6xunga\.." 

"Do ^kong igkampud . . . 

"Ro inagueang nga may 

"Ro tawdnt? matambuk. 



"Si Isagani'..." 
"Si Maria*.." 
"Si Theodore. . . 
"Sanday Carlos. 
"Sanday Tatay. . 
"Sanday Ella... 

"Ak(J..." 
"Ikf/w..," 
"Imdw..." 
"Kitd..." 

"Raya..." 
"Ruydn..." 
"Ranha'.,." 
"Ratti..." 

•Tanan..." 

"AbA*..." 

"Sangkurdt...'* 



cakft. 



('The man...") 
("The priest...") 
('The child...") 
("^4y cousin...") 

(,'\rhe old man who was sick. . 
(•Th^ fat man...") 

("Isag^ni...") 

("Mary,..") 

("Theodore...") 

("Carl and his companions. . .") 

("Father and his family. . .") 

("Ella aiid the others. . .") 



.") 



(''You [singular].. 
("He/she...") 
("You andK..") 

("This [one]...") 
('That [one]...") 
('Tiiat [one]...") 
('That [one]...") 

C'Everyone...") 
("Many...") 
C'A few...") 



.") 



and so on. . 

The above represents a complete cliart of the possibilities for filling the sfot of Topic. 
It docs not matter tJiat inanimate nouns, such as batd (Vrock") or kahoy ("tree"), or the names 
of animals, such as aj2m_("dog") or baka ("cow") do not fit into this"^ slot, since such words 
do not require different function markers. They still would be marked by ro or do^, or be 
referred to by imaw or ruyc^n type words. They may not be possible because of the sense of 
tiie verb, but rhe> are possible in tlie structure of tlie dialect. For example, a grammatically 
meaningful sentence could be constructed: "Ro Kuring hay nagsimba kahapon." ('The cat went 
to churcli tworj>hi}>ped] yesterday.") However, such a sentence would be non-sensical if ap- 
plied to the real world, since tlie root simba nctuaily means "to worship", and animals can 
not be said to actually worship die deity. . \ 
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3,4. THE TOIUC SLOT.' TJie chart given prcviouhly represents all the possible function 
words and/or subbt«inuycs tliai can occurfin a single blot, namely tJie Topic slot (ox: Actor 
slot in tlus particular case] in Aklanon speech. We can therefore subdivide Aklanon func- 
tion words into the followinjt groups: 

(1) COMMON NOUNS, which are marked by ro or do^ [wliich are alloinorphs of each 
other and can generally be alteriuited, tliough ro is thr n^ost preferred fo m, except when 
following die sounds /d, t, n/, when do is preferred. Note that larger common nouns plira- 
ses can be built and are included in ilus same slot. 

(2) PERSONAL NAMES, the names of people or animals, which are marked by ^ [if 
and when a singular name is given] or by sanday [if and when a name representing a plural 
group is given]. Aklanon, tlierefore, sets up a strict difference between common and per- 
sonal nouns; we must say ro bayi , but si Maria ; ro niga bayi , but sanday Maria . It 
should also be noted that pcrsoiial names only apply to people. It does not include ilie broad 
class of proper names in English. For example, tlic names of towns or countries ar^* marked 
by the common noun markers, not by the personal name markers: 

sa tawo ("to the person") 

kay Carlos ("to Carlos") 

sa Kalibo ("to Kalibo") 

sa America ("to America") 

(3) PRONOUNS, which are uiuiiarked by any extra function word.;, but have tlie function 
built into them. The set given is the topic set [.Tko, ikaw, imaw, kami, kita, kanio, sanoa] 
and serves in the Topic slot. h\ other slots, we will find tliat tiiere are diffcreiit pronoun 
sets. This phenomenon is similar to English, v/hich also lias pronouns serving in various 
function positions ["I, you, he. . ." as opposed to "inc, you, him. . ."]. \^ 

(4) DEICTICS [the place or demonstrative nominals], which ere also unmarked by <icp- 
arate function wordb, but carry the function within iliem. They serve in dcfimie function 
slot.s, and tlie set presented [rava, ruyon, ranha*, rate? ] is the set for Topic position. The 
Aklanon deictics, as we shallTec", are set up according to tlie tfame criteria as iho pronoun 
system, ajid therefore liave four forms [ixjsed on I'tiiis, near the speaker [near nie]; liiat, 
near the listener (near youf and so on], Tlie English equivalents "this" and ''t\\u'' only have 
two forms, based on entirely different criteria. 

(5) 1-UNCTION NOUNS, wliich are unmarked by any formal marker [such as £o/do] 
ajid v/hen they serve in Topic position. However, as we shall discover later, when ihcy 

/^rve in any or all otlier positions [associate, object, referent], they must be marked by 
Ithe regular function markers [ ku. it, soj . Thus, Uiey only need to be disting\iished as 
X-separate class when in Topic position; in all otlier slots, they serve as and function as 
common nouns. 

3,5. FINDING THE OTHER SLOFS OR USES OF FUNCTION WORDS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 
Now tliat we know th.u we have five distinct types of function words in Aklanon, we must apply 
each of these groups to the different slots available in tiie structure of tlie dialect to see how 
they will beliave, and to find out? just how many slots actually occur. 

When we discussed role and focub, we observed tliat although there were many situational 
roles, Uiere were only four focuses which covered them all. We also know tliat there ace on- 
ly )Our basic function markers used in Aklanon, nimoly ro/do, ku, it, sa, which are used to 
show tlie various roles tlirougli the ntcchanism of speech. We have alrciidy d.c^covcred the 
various function worus used in the ro or Topic slot. We dnly Iwve to discover tlie uses of 
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the various function words in the remaining three slots— namely, in the place oi Jcu, Jt, and 



Hie same procedure will do, namely finding a single sentence and using a specific slot to 
find the various function words, and sec how they fit into the pattern. Since we have limited 
the possible number of function words to five [with a single grouping for both singular person- 
al nouns (marked by^) and plural personal names (marked by sanday) , we will need only 
that number of possibilities to fill each slot. Let us begin looking for the remaining three 
slots: * ^ 

(1) THE ASSOCIATIVE SUDT, We can choose tlie following for our sentence: * 

"Ro baeay glnobra. . •** 
("The house was built by, . 

(a,) "...k'apari'.y (",,. the priest.") 

(a •) "•..ku Uwong maumbdk^" (".••thefat man/*) 

(a^) "...oi Jose?/! ("., .Joseph,") 

(82'*) "..-nanday Carlos." (".. .Carl and his famUy.") 

(aj "...nakon." ! ("...me.") 

(a4) "...kurat<S."! (". . .tlut [one].") 

(ag) "...kutan;/n," ("...everyone.") 

In these examples, we have filled the slot for the A'ssociatlve. the uncmphaslzed actor. This 
slot could also sund, as we had seen before, for instruments, companions, conveyed objects 
and so on. Any Associative plirase is covered by one of the above mentioned possibilities. 

However, the AssociaUve offers a further range of possibiliUes. The previous group of 
AssociaUves followed the word or phrase with which they were associated. That set is kUown 
as the postposiUvc group , because its members follow the phrase wiUi \\'hich they aire used. 
There is also a prcposinve group of Associatives, whose members come before tlic phrase 
they modify; th?y differ in many cases from tlie sundard AssocUtive form, though they are 
related. UnUke the postposiUvc set, these must be linked to the phrase they modify by the 
nga ligature: 

"Ro baeay. ..ginobra." 
(•The house was built by . . .") 

(a^) "...ana ku pari* nga..." (".. .by the priest.") 

(a^*) "...ana ku tawong matambuk nga . . . " (". . .by the fat man.") 
(a^) ". . .ay Jose nga. . ." ("• • .l>y Joseph.") 

(a^*) •\ . .anday Carlos nga. . (". . - by Carl and his family.") 
(a^) "...akon nga..." ("-.by me.") 

(al) "... kurat<S nga ... " (" . . • by that [one ]. ") 

(a^) ". . .anda tana'n nga. . ." (". . .by everyone.") 

Note tli^t the personal names and pronouns have special forms for this preposlUve AssocUtc 
class; and that common nouns and the function noun class require the use of a pronoun (sing- 
ular or plural as tJie case may be) to transform the postpositive form into a prepositive form. 
Also note that tlie verb that foUows the pteposlUvc. Associative is part of a noun plirasc. When 
the Associate slot comes before the verb, the verb is part of a substanUve or nominal construe 
tion; if tlie Associate slot comes after the verb, then the verb is part of a verb pbra^t. Thus, 
the preposlUve Associate is a llOUU DETERMINER in that it transforms tiie pm of speech 
following it into a noun or nominal construction, whereas tlic postpositive Aosoclatc is a 
MODIFIER in tlut it only modifies or describes the word or phrase it follows, 
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(2) THE REFERENT SLOT. In like manner, we can locate tlie Referent: 

"Ro eukaTglnta-o nanda* 
CThey.gave Uie gift [to]. . 

(b^) . . sa pari\" ' (". . .to the priest.") 

(bi*) . .sa tawong maumbik." ..to the fat man.") 

^ (bj) -"...kay Jos6." ("...to Joseph."; 

(b/) "...kanday Carlos." ("...to Carl and his family.") 

(bp "...kakon." ("...to me.'*) 

(b,) "...karatd." -to that [one].") " 

(b^) "...saunin." (".. .to everyone.") 

'in thescJwJnples, we have filled in the slot for the Referent, the indirect object of the ac- 
tion. Tli^lot could also be filled in by locationi., partiUve objects, or any word or plirase 
functioning as a Referent.' Note that common nouns and function nouns are marjced by ^ 
while all other personal names, pronouns and deictics are marked by a k(a)- morpheme. 
In (b-) we find the function noun class behaving likb a common noun, so there is no need to 
trcat^it as a separate class from common nouns. Tlie only time that tlie function noun class 
beluves differently froir. common nouns is in Topic position, being unmarhed by ro/do. 

It should be remembered that any Referent could fit into the above paradigm. However, 
the role of beneficiary must be'marked by the additional prepositional element para, as in 
the following: , 
(b^) "...para sa pari'." • -for tiie priest.") 

(b^*) "...para sa Uwong matambuk." (". . .for the fat nian.") 
(b^) "...para kay Jos^." •for Joseph.") 

(b^*) ". . .para kanday Carlos." (". -for Carl and his family.") 
(b^) "...para kakon." ("...for me.") 

(b^) ". . .para karatd." (". . .for that [one].") 

(b^) "...para sa tanan." ("...for everyone.") 

(3) THE OBJECT SLOT. Before' we begin looking for tlie various possibilities which can 
fiU ti^c Object slot, we should discuss briefly the sense of tiie direct object or goal of an ac- 
tion. In Aklanon, persons can never be made the direct object or direct receiver of an ac- ^ 
tion. We must stress, they cannot be made the direct receivers; though they can be made the 
indirect receivers of an action. Because of tiiis phenomenon, personal iiajnea or pronouns 
can never fill the Object slot, shice each of thcKe deals witli people. If a member of tlie set 
must be put inio the Object Slot, tlien a Referent form of the set will be chosen. The same 
Is true for the deictic set, though the reason in this case is^tliat a special object form Just 
does not exist in the set. It was for this reason thiU we postponed die discussion of the Ob- 
ject slot until we had already treated tlie Referent* 

The phenomenon— that people can not be made the direct receivers of actions— shows a 
great deal of tlie respect and politeness which Aklanoas (and other Filipinos) show to others. 
If a person is involved in Uie reception of an action. Uie focus is most commonly clung;ed so 
tlut the person wUi be empliasized or made tlie Topic of the sentence or clause. Hence, tlie 
person bccoinei. Uic Topic, even if he is the Object of the action. On ihe other hand, if he is 
involved m the action tiuectly. bat J lie is not made Uie' Topic, he will be made into an indir- 
ect receiver or inaacct object (tl^l is. a Referent) in order to soften the ^^'fcct of the action. 
TlUs ir> a classic ca^a wncre tlic gxamn.ar or structure of a language can reveal somctliing 
about Uic culture of the people who bpc-ik it. Botli Pliilippine respect and Philippine indirectness 
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are evidenced by this linguistic and grammatical phenomenon. Thus, even U one were to 
go so far as to cat a" fellow human being, he would generally have to be made the Topic of 
the sentcr^ce, even if he might be the Object of the action— 
P "STJosd gin;ikaon kung manglngilaw/' 
('The ogres are eetiiig Joseph s") ' 

N.B, manRingilaw ("ogres") are part of a superstitious belief . They 
are giant cannibals who live below the eartli and come out on certain 
nights to eat people, 

U one were to insist of making tlie Object serve as Object, rather than Topic, tiie structure 
would be: ' ^ . , 

" "Rong mangingilaw kuno nagakaon. . 

C*The ogres are believed to be eating. . . 

'("!.. the priest.") • 
(",,,thejat man.") 
("...Joseph.") 
(", . •Carl arid his family/') 
("...me.") 
(";..that [one].") ^ 
(".-..everyone.") 

In thece examples, we liavc filled in the slot for the Object or gcal; any object phrase is 
covered by one or anoUier of the above mentioned possibilitiesi' Note, however, tliat the 
forms in (CO. c c.. c.) axe identical to Referent forms. We can therefore make tlie ob- 
servation t4t no Object Form exists for personal names, pronouns or deictics. since they 
axe filled by Referent.function words. Also note that in (05) the function noun cbss is marked 
by it . and operates just like tlie common noun class represented in (c^. c^*); it need not be 
.distinguished beyond its use m Topic slot witliout the ro/do marker. - 

3 6 COMPLETE CHAR T OF FUNCTION WORDS IN AKL/\NON. We liave seen tliat dierc 
are five basic classes of substantives or nomiAals. .We can line them up accordmg to broad 
syntactic classes (based on theix use in sentences) accorduig to tlie following clurts. which 
the reader will be continuaUy asked to refer to in subscjquent sections and articles. Please 
note these classes well. ^ 

TO?}C\ CLASS — 



(c^) "...itpari'." 
(c,*) ". . .it matambGk nga tawo." 
(c.) r...kayJos<^."] 
(C2*) ["...kanday Carlos."] 
(d^) ["...kakon."] 
(cp ["...karat6."] 
(Cg) "...ittanin." 



FORM 



BXP1>A NATION 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



ro 
do 

si 



say 

sanday 
ak6 

ikifw... 
imiw. • • 

raya 
ruyon 
rat<J. . . 

tanin. . .;xh6' 



[allomorphic variants wliich mark conmion nouns as 
Topics )f their clauses] 

[singular and plural markers foic names of persons, 
which mark tliem as \^:^^.s of their clauses] 

[members of tlic Topic pronoun set which serve in 
Uie Topic position of their clauses; tliey are unmark- 
ed since they carry tlieix function witlim tlicm] 
[members oftlie Topic deictic class, which serve in 
tlie Topic position of tlieir clauses ;'tlicy are unmarked 
since tliey carry tlieir?iinction within them] 
[members of the function noun class serving as Topics] 
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It Should be noted that the'function noun class is only distinguished in Topic position. In 
idl other slots it operates exactly like'a common noun, and is ti;catcd as such. 

OBJECT CL ASS 

FORM EXP LANATION 



1- 



1. 



. [function word which marks common nouns and members 
of the function noun class as the goal or Object o(^an ac* 
tion] 

N B No other marktrs or function words that can be distinguished from 
the Referent class are used in the object slot or position. Pronouns, names 
of persons anii deictics. when serving as the^gools of actions, ar-. put into 
the Referent form or slpt. 

ASSOCIATE CLASS 

EXPLANATION 



FORM 

pr^oa . gostpos • 
ku 



ni 



nay 

anday najiday 
akon 

kuraya 
kuruyon 



nakon 
nimo 

«« 

• « 



[function word which marks common nouns and members 
of the function noun class as the instrument or assocUte 
of an action] 

[singular and plural markers for names of persons, that 
mark them as associates in their clauses] 

[members of the Associate pronoun set, which serve in 
the Associative slot of their cUuses] 
[members of the Associate deictic set, which serve In 
the Associative slot of their claub^s] 



FORM 



REFERENT 'C LASS 
EXPLANATION 



sa 



2. 


kay 




kanday 


3* 


^kon 




kimo 


4. 


birayA 




kaxuycin 



[function word wWch marks common nouns and members 
of the function noun class as the Indlrea object, lotttlon 
or other Referent of an action] 

[singular and plural markers for names of persons, that 
mark them as referentn In their clauses] , 
[members of tl»e Referent pronoun set which serve In 
the Referent slot of their clauses] ^ 
[members of the Referent deictic set. which serveVin 
the Referent slot of their clauses] 



These cl«rts will be referred to contlnuaUy in subsequent discussions, so it would doW 
^d« we? to pause and evaluate aU that is coPta.'ned herein. Wb.t we need to note 
nS. ^duUv IQ that a Topic in a Vlsayan sentence Is not just a sin.ple noun form marked 
SJ roTdo ki^S^a Topic can be a:^ one of five possible noun or nominal orms: common 
SS pSTboiS names, pronom^. deletes or members of the function .oua class. A Topic. 

;r:as?olui an Obj'eTt. an Associate or a ^f^^^^'^::-^^^^^ ^^h'^^" ^ 
nnr. fJ Several (five or four) possibilities, any of.which is a nubscmtlve, Uui not an 

j:Z^IZ. we are dealing with grammatical posBlbUities or slots, and not with any 



Single part of speech or sub-class • 
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4. SUBSTANTIVES USED IN FOCUS CONSTRUCTIONS. Now that we have seen the var- 
ious typcb of noiTiUial coiibtructions possible in each slot in Aklanon, we should attempt to 
tie them all up, together with our previoub knowledge about role, focus and nominal construe 
tions in the dialect* ^ 

Substantives can be used in focus constructionsjas governed by the verbal center. They 
can also be used as simple noun plu'ases or clauses in non-focus constructions. It is the 
purpose of this pr^^sent section to discuss all nominal constructions tliat can be governed by 
the verb— in other words,' all focusable substantives. 

4,1. CHART: ROLE DISTRIBU'n^N Ai^^^ Each role we might wish 

to express in the dialect has a speciaHocus used to emphasize it or. a 'speci^rt' function class 
used to mark it when it is used witliou: any emphasis. Whenever the particular role is be- 
ing empiiasized, the Topic function class is universally used . (Please refer to the charts 
just presented on pp. J-iO-47 for definitions of each class and the distribution of tlie function 
word or markers.) 







IN-l'OCUS 


NON-JFOCUS 


TYPE 


USED 


FUNCTION CLASS 


FUNCTION CLASS 


ACTORS: 








- actor 


Actor 


topic 


associate 


• causer 


Actor 


'topic 


associate 


- agent 


Object 


topic 


referent 


ASSOCIATES: 








- instrument 


. Instrument 


topic 


associate 


- companion 


instrument 


topic 


associate 


- concomitant 


Instrument 


topic 


associate 


- reason 


Instrument 


topic 


associate 


- indirect reason 


Referent 


topic 


[particle] - referent 


GOALS: 








- direct object 


Object 


topic 


object (indefinite) 




tt 




associate [definite] 


tt 


If 


It 


referent [personal nouns] 


" conveyed object 


Instrument 


topic 


associate 


" indirect object 


Referent 


topic 


referent 


- partial object 


Referent 


topic 


referent 


- beneficiary 


Referent 


topic 


para - referent , 


« benefaction 


Instrument 


topic 


para* - referent 


- locatiou/place 


Referent 


topic 


referent 


TIME: 








-past 






associate [ ku ] 


- present 


Instrument 


topic 


object [it_] 


- future 


Instrument 


topic 


referent [sa] 



Keeping this chart in mind as a summary of all we have discussed so far, we will now 
underLake a point by point discussion of each individual function class, in order to see how 
each can fit into Aklanon sentences - 
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4,2. SIMPLE NOUN PHRASES, AND THE FUNCTION MARKERS. All of the function mar- 
kcxs can be seen in the following cliart: 



function 



COMMON NOUN 
-•-^all 



PERSONAL NAMES 
singular^ phural 



Tonc 

ASS0CL^TE: 

- preceding phrase 

- following phrase 

OBJECT— GOAL 
REFERENT 



ro/do 

ku 

it^ 

sa 



si 



ni 



]2Z . 
sa ay 



sanday, eay 

• ) 

anday 

panday, nay 

kanday* 
sa anday 



N.B. EtymologicaUy speaking, each plural marker for personal names is the 
abbreviation of the singular marker along with the forms anda (Associate pro- 
noun form) and Hence, sanday - si anda ay ; nanday -nianda.ay; 
kanday - kay anda ay ; ^^x^ anday • ay anda ay . No plural form is given for 
the common nouns since eacli of them can be piuralized by the marker mga_. 
Thtts, r o isda' ("the fish") can be piuralized ro mga isda' (''fishes"). Tlic 
■ conji^aiSiT ^ro mga and do mga can be and often is contracted to rong/dong, . 
fSee page 131 for an explanation of mga. ] 
(1) SUBSTAN'nVE-Mi\KING QUALITY OF THE FUNCTION MARKERS. Each of the 
above-ir,entioncd function mark^s ties up or binds together the word, phrase or clause that 
follows it- It makes what follows a single unit, serving whatever partipular fimction the mar- 
ker itself serves. What is more, the marker makes the word, phrase or clause fobowjigit 
and connected to it mto a substantive or nominal construction. Even if the form followmg a 
function marker would normaUy be a verb or an adjective if standing alone, that clement is 
transformed into a nominal by the function marker. Note in the foUo^-ing diagrammed exahi- 
plcs the way the words and phrases foUoWing the function markers (a) are bouiid together mto 
a single unit, and (b) are transformed into uominals or substantives. 



(aj^) I ro anwang 



(ao) 



(33) 



'(*the carabao") 

(To: 



anwang jnga gaeugaeog 



("die carabao which is wallowing") 



anwang 


nek 


gaeugaeog 




eugan-eugauj 



(•Mie carabao which is wallowing in tlie mud hole") 
In ca-ii c-sc, ihc Urger i)ox vhich foUov.-s and is connected to the '::inp.ller ro-Jwx is a noun, 
uomiualor r.ubsr.-nt:ve. in (a,) "snw.W is a sin,ple noun. \n {^^) "^r^n^.w^J^^Z^ 



.s a nouu-i.lu-a.f or .uo=unUve uhl^e. :T....!e by the function marker v/nicn precedes it 
made int > a sub.sunt.v. i.y the l>l.Khi,;;-power of the n^top.c marker. In eich of thes.c example- 
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the word, plirase or clause following ro is tlie Topic of the sentence (because ro is the Tppic 
marker) and is also bound together into a single substantive. If ro were replaced by any of 
the other markers, the same would be true; whatever sentence elements would follow the 
marker would be bound together into a single unit. Note this in the following example; 

"Namatay si Juan nga Ixig-ong maghalfn sa America." 
(^uan who just came from America died/*) 



(^4) 



♦ y > | si Juin 



nga 



bag-ong 



naaghahn 



)[sa America 



The second thing to point out is that any part of speech can acrve as a noun, nominal or 
substantive if preceded by a function marker: 



(b|) [ro^ gwapa 



("the pretty one'*) 

(b2) 



makapanaw 



C^o tiie one who can leave**) 



(b,) ^[51 



pinakamadah* 



("to the one considered the fastest") 



(b^ |ku I ikaarado 



■ ("with the one that can be used for plowing") 

Note in the above examples how each element following the fimction marker is made into a 
noun. In (bj^) "gwapa " is normally an adjective, but now serves as a pimple noun. In (b^ 
"makapanaw" is normally a verb, but is no^y a noun following the sa -marker. In Qy^ the 
Mot word "madalif*" can be an adjective or an adverb, but following the sa-maxKer it becomes 
a noun by function. In (b^ "ikaarado" woui'i normally be a verb, but here functions as a 
nominar. 

(2) THE USES OF THE TOPIC MARKERS [ro/do, si /sanday ] ^When we were discus-^ 
sing the concept of role, we mentioned that a speaker reports the events he witnesses in the 
world with a certain amount of bias or emphasis . He must do it, first by his very nature 
as a human being, which Interprets things which are seen; second, by the very nature of 
language, which forces one to comnUt oneself with some sort of grammatical or syntactical 
pattern, precluding other possible forms once one is chosen. The element of bias or emplia- 
sis in Akianon is accomplished through focus, and focus Is shown on common uouiis by pre- 
ceding them with jco or do, and on personal names by preceding singular persons v?lth si and 
plural groups with sanday . 

We have already discussed the different uses of focus,, partlciiiarily In Chapter B, Sec- 
Uon 5,6 ("KOL£ DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE FOUR DIFFERKOT FOCUo GROUPS"— pp. 8C- 
83). No matter wh^t focus is used, tiie element put mto focus receives the ro or do^ marker, 
if it is a common noun, or tlie_si or sanday markers, if it is a singular or plural personal 
name or group. ' ' I 
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The use oX Uie topic markers should be clear by this time. What should be discussed, 
however, is the basic structure of the Aklonoii sentence, and the use oX Uie topic markers 
in the same Sentence oa some occasions. 

(3) TUB BASIC AKLANON SENTENCE consists of two elements— A TOPIC and A 
PREDICATE. The topic stresses the most important concept in the speaker s mind; the 
predicate states something about Uie element or concept, it gives "the news", so to sp(»k. 
Note the use of the topic function markers to give the most important concepts m the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

(^l) "Si Tatay liay nagpanaw sa Manila*." 
CTather left for ManiU.**) 

(a^) "Roba^jr nahumxfn kahapon , " 

('The house was finished yesterday.") 

(a J "Sanday Maria hay nagbakie it titirfs." 

C'MaxI^i companions bought a doll.") 

The Visayan t(jpics are underlined. The predicates, which say somcthing^about the topics 
are the parts of the sentences not underlined. They are unstxess^ -and merely report or 
give news. — 

However, it is not infrequentoaJVkJatioriS^ two emphatic concepts stressed within 
the same sentence. Irvthi^^^thc structure consistfl of two topics-two substantives or 
nominals, each made of equal importance, each given the limcligte by the function niarkers. 
In effect, we lave t%vo nominal constructions and two topics, fthough tlie element stated first 
is usually considered the more important, wlule the second djement is considered the news: 
(b,) ^' Ro nafpanaw sa Manila' hay si Tatay." 1 

(' The one v/ho left for Manila was Fathof .") ^ 

^ (b2) "Ro nahumin kahapon liay ro baidy ugai 

C*This house was Uie thing that was finished yesterday .") 

(b«) "Sanday Maria ro narfxikde it tltiris .' 

(' The ones vho bought a doll were Maria and m*r companion^. ") 

(4) THE USES OF THE ASSOCIATE MARKERS [ku, ni/nanday ]. Ail situational roles 
that 'are not put into focus by tlie verb, and cover actors, instruments or otlicr associative 
funaions, arc marked hy die assobiate markers. In other.words, as long as an instrument 
or other assocUte is not in focus with ro/do or s i/sanday, then ku or m/nandajr will be used 
to mark tliq nominal or substs ve functioning as an Associate. Some of the most st indard 
uses can be seen in the following exa^nplcs: ^ 

(a) "Ro isdi' glnkaon ku ungi* . " 

CTlxc cldld are the fish. ") V 

(b) "Nasaktan ako ku imong ginhambae ." 
("I was deeply hurt by v hat you said. ") 

0 -(c) "Maprabaki^e ako it dulsi ku kwaru (ngato )." 

{*! will buy capdy^ with that money .") 
(d) "Gabaligya' imaw ku sapng adlaw-adlaw." 
("Slie sclii? baiunas evei7 day.") 
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The associate marker ku can sometimes alTemate with the object marker ^ to show a 
definite, as opposed to in indefinite, nominal. Look at the foUhowlng two sentences: 

(ep ^KanUhin ikiw ku mga ungA\ " 

C*You will be sung for by the children .") 

(e2) "^Kantahan ikaw it mj?a unf^' 
> C^ou will be oung for by childreu >") 

N.B. indefinite. 

V 

Note how at (ep "children" is made definite by ku (**the children**) , while in (C2) the noun is 
indefinite TEsome] chilUren**). However, the distinction is no longer possjtole in a sentence 
where coSusion might result between the actor and the object. For exaniplc, . 

(f) "Si Naitty ro glnbakcan it is da* kutawo.** ^ 

("Mother was the one for whom the man bought fish. ") 

The ku^-associate marker is obligatory to show the actor of the sentence. For pne thing, 
the actor in such a case is usually definite. But for another, to reverse the markers in " 
order to show (grammatically speaking) an indefinite subject, but a definite object C *a man 
. . .the fish* *) , would not only be ungrammatlcai, but also would make a statement ridiculous 
to an AkJanon: 

(g) ♦Si Nanay ro ginbakcan ittawo ku isda* .* 
* C^other was the one for whom the fish bought a man. **) 

Even if the intention might have been to construct the sentence: **Mother is the one for whom 
c man bought tnc fish**, sentence (g) is not possible in Aklanon. In such a case, if one wanted 
to 'stress *'the fish**, then the Object Focus TSfoufd have to be used,* thereby making '*the fish** 
the Topic of the sentence, resulcing in: ** Ro isda' ginbakaie it Uwo para kay Nanay. " 

Sometimes the structure of the dialect Xb such that two ku markers might occur in the 
same sentence. If such is the case, then common sense is left to Judge which role each nom- 
inal is serving. Sometimes an alternate form kung can be used to differentiate between the 

(h) "Ro singsing pagabakecin ku eaki kun^r kwsrta nyu:6n . ** 
("The ring will be bought by the man with that money. *0 

The same use of two associate markers In one sentence is possible with £l_or nanday: 

(i) "Ro baeiy ni Doctora hay glnhimo ni Juin. ** 
CThe home of Doctora was built by Juan. '*) 

Such uses of two associate phrases in the same sentence should not be confusing since common 
sense quickly reveals what role each is serving. 

(5) THE USE OF THE OBJECT MARKER [it^j. We have already discussed the idiosyncra- 
cy of the dialect which does not allow one to make a person the direct object of an action, but 
rather makes nim the tc^ic or else the indirect object (Referent) in the clause. Jhus, we on* 
\y have the object marker it ,(for common nouns^ and members of the fiuiction noun class [words 
{ike tanan, alx)*, sangkurot , etc. ]). For example, one can say: 

(a) *'Ro amou nga capsag naga^^jnom i'^Jptafl * Alpine* . " 

^ C'Our baby ifi [usually] drinking * AJpln?miik .'') 
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Here, the object marker is uBod on a common noim. It can also appear on a member of the 
function noxm class: | 

(b) •^Si Maria buk(Jn gld It maplli*; gakaon imiw it Unan. " 
("Mary is not at all choosy; she eats everything , 

But if a proper noun, let us cay '*Pedro", were put Into that position [absurd it may be in 
the s^se of our last sentence], either the sentence would have to be dunged to the Object 
Focus, emphasizing 'Tedro", or else ^Tedro" would be made a Referent, but not the Obl^, 
Wc saw this in our form sentence: ^ | 

(cj[) ♦Rong nungingilaw kuno nagakaon Pedro** 

No distinct object marker for personal names exists. However, an indirect construction 
could be made which would use a referent marker (kay or kanday) wlch the same general 
effect, though it is a softer wa^ of putting it: ^ 

(C2) **Rong raangingilaw kun6 nagakaon kay Petbro ," 
(•The ogres are believed to be eating Pedro, **) 

If a stronger effect were desired, the Object Focus would he used: j 

(C3) "Si Pedro kuno ginakaon kung mangingilaw^'* 

( "Pedro is the one, so they say, tlut the ogres are eating,") 

Other sentences which illustrate the use of the d)Ject marker with common nouns are 

as follows: - , / t_/. - 

(d) "Makakaon manlaug; ako it knrne owat tambuk ," 

("I can only cat m r^c which has no fat, '*) 

(e) "Nagbakae eagi iir.aw itandan^r cuc^* /' 
("He bought theix food right away • ") 

Note that sometimes the associate marker ku alternates with the it^ marker * show a definite 
object: 

(f i) •'KUkabak^e ka eon it gatas? ." 

5> ('*Did you already buy milk? ") 

^ t — — • 

(f2) "Nakabakae ka eon k u gaus ?" 
(»*Did you already buy tlic milk? ") 

In the same manner, the object marker It^ can alternate^wltli the associate marker, as we 
saw on page 152. 

N.B, Tlie object marker is used in many idiomatic constructions, particularity •with 
NEGATIVES, ADVERBS, PARENTHETICAL STATEMENTS as a linking particle or ligature. 
Since these are not nominal plirases, and they cannot be emphasized or mac(e the matter of 
a focus pattern in AkJanon, we will discuss tliese ether uses under each appropriate heading, 

(6) THE USE OF THE REFERENT MARKERS I sa, kay /kanday ]. All situational roles 
which arc not put into focus by tiie verb and cover indirect objects, locations, beneficiaries, 
and other Referents are marked by tlie referent markei s. Examples of such non-empliatlc 
situational roles arc: ' 

(a) "Nalla* im^w sa mg a miga* ngara ,"* 
("He likes thc^e children, ") 

(b) **Magsllhig ka sa saet^g. " 
("Sv/ccp tlie floor , ") 
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(c) '^HfltaiKLW sanda sa mga panday ^** 
OTbey are watching the carpeiaers ^") 

(d) *^ta^ ro kwarta sa imoiiff mtnghod ." 
C^Give the money to your youn^^^er brother 

(e) *T>ayAnpr eukis bav pani kay Kanay> " 
rrhiB gift Is for Mother ^'^ 

(0 "^Naga-adto sanda kanday Urquiola >" 
("They arc going to the Urguiolas /') 
n,e western leamer_af AkUnon is reminded to search out the sense and idiom of 
the.Visayan referent. The idiom here is something quite different from ^ f^^l^"^' 
n,e English idiom Jn (b). for example, seems to make an object or goalof noor ( swe^ 
the fS"). but the Visayan clearly makes It a referent ("sa saeog"). The idea is that one 
^^y^sf off of the floor; and the direct object would be "dust" or "dirt" (perhaps^). 
S?So(nr" Is the Irvatioa or the indirect object of the action. ITiese idioms should be 
lean" i as independent fr^om one's first language in order to.insi^e f « °^ 

throughout the leambig process; The foreign leamer is remiiided to look at the chart of 
Ref««t« (pages 81-82) A order to grasp the various senses of the Aklanon idiom. TTie 
Aklanon, on the other hand, is cautioned to be wary of his translatians into English. 

For example, the us*e of the Referent or another form could even prove dangerous to the 
foreign learner, or could lead to an embarrassing mis -translation on the part of the native 
8pe9.ker. Look at the differences in these two sentences: . • 

fel) "T^aila* akd sajmong^sawa." 
(»1 like your wife. ") 

(gj) "Naila' ako it Imong asawa ." * ; 

PT want your wife .") 

Note how the simple change from referent marker to object marker; effects a serious cbange'r 
a change which could prove dangerous to more than just grammatical prowess. A man tryn; 
ing to compliment another lucky husband might get himself killed if b-. didn't have a good com- 
mand of the Aklanon idiom. On the other hand, the Visayans liave a hard time grasping the 
difference between "like" and 'Vant" In BngUsh, because in their own language they only liave 
one verb ( naila') with a change' in markers. Thf tend to use only one or the other of the 
verbs in EHillih (us.iaUy "like") in all cas«a. That is why there is a Joke about an American 
who went around saying he "liked dogs" and then was served one once for dinner. 'Ihe joke 
is boood on the fact that PhUlpplne Bngliih does not differentiate between "like" and "want" 
in English. However, the above examples should make the Idioms of both languages some- 
what clear. 

FrcquenUy. sentences in Aklanon conUln two or more referent constructions, that is. 
■ two or more situational roles covered by the function of a Referent, 
(h) "Nagpamantaw »k6 sa sine ^fplasa . " 

{"I was looking at the movie at tlie plaza . ") 
(1) 'ipadaea ro sueit kay Emmanuel nga una' gaestar kand^Y Macabales." 
("Send the lettex to Emmanuel who lives at the Mttcabajga'j ^lace/') 
Common sense can usually decipher the meaning of each Referent. a«d they ^ be clear 
from context. 
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4, 3. feXPANDKD NOUN PlIRASES, Various constructlonu exist in the dialect wiiich are 
combinations of some of the provioualy mentioned phrases. It has already been uotj^l that 
tlie markers fuse all the elements that follow them and are g;ovemed by them into a single 
substantive or nominal con struct ton* These expanded noun phrases can also be part of the 
focus systems mentioned, 

(1) STATEMENTS OF POSSESSION. ,An associate phrase can be Wde to precede dt to 
follow a noun or other substantive to describe, modify or qtialify It 'in terms of ownership or 
possession*. Tliese additional phrases are linked v/ith the nominal to form an^isxpanded noun 
phrase. There are two sets, the prepositive set— which precedes the nouns it modifies; and 
the postpositive set*-which follows the nouns it modifies; ' * . • ' 

PREPOsrryvE postpositiVb. > 

COMMON NOUN, singular ana ku. . . nga Jai. . ; - 

COMMON NOUN, plural anda ku. . , nga ku mga. . , 



PERSONAL NAME, singular 
PERSONAL NAME»^ plural 



ay. 
anday.- 



.nga 
.nga 



al... 
nanday... 



Examples of these are: 

(ap TJmdg ro ana ku unga* nga haboe," ' * 

CThe chilrfs blanket is soiled.^ . 

(bj) "Samad do anda ku mga^unga* ng a hampiiagan. " 
("The children's toys are brokcja ^ ' 

(C|) "Anday Magsaysay nga kadag^aoan ro mayad sa taian." 
("The Magsaysay part/s victory was tlie best of all.**) 

'Ro ay Manong nga asawa masakft/' 
("Older brother's wife is sick . ") 



The possessive plirase ci.n be made to follow the ajibstantiv<?, as la the follow Jng: 

(a2) 'TJm6g ro haboe ku ungd\ " f 

(b^) "Samid do hampangan ku mga ung:^* . " 

(C2) "Kadag-anan nanday Magsay.say ro mayid sa tanan." 

(d2) "Ro asawa iii Manong masakfc. " 
Note that in either case the entire pliraseJ is made into a single substantive: 



(d2*) 





jay 


Manong 




asawa 


ro 


asawa 




Manong 







The it^ marker can also alternate in postpositi\ e positicu to show an indefinite possessor: 

(e^) "Napusa' ro maeukong ku ayam ." 
(" The dog^s dish was broken.**) 

(ep) *^pusa^ ro maeukong it ayam. " 
\ (^ 'A dog^s dish jvas broken. 
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(2) LINKERS, N')un phrases or simple nouns can be expanded simply by lli±ing thra 
We have aLceady mentioned this phenomenon in Section 4, 2(1) (pages 149-50]. The entire^ 
phrase is*then made to function as a sLigle subsuntive, depending on the function of the 
leading mork*^ [the marker which precedes and ties up the entire phrase]. TTie basic linker,' 
which serves as what the relative'pronouns and many conjunctions do in English, is nga: 

(a) •TndT dapat maghangae sa uwo nga bag-ong bugUw. " 

("It Is not well to Joke with a peraon who just woke up* ") 

^) "Wa t sunog nga dukdt sa tawont? nasusucok, " 

(There is no burnt rice to a famished man .") 

(c) "Ro Pyos nga Makaako* naton hay namatay agrfd mseuwas'tte 
sasaed*,''" 

( "God, Who is our Redeemer , died in order that we raigjit be 

delivered from sin. ") ' 
Note that in examples (a,b) we have an expanded noiuj phrase serving as a Referent; and in 
example (c) we have an expanded nominal phrase serving as T<^lc. • : • 

(3) SPATIAL RELATORS. Referent phrases after sa are used in conjunction wlthjt^ 
object phrases ta designate expUclt location. Since the Aklanoa sa Is basically non-committal 
with regard to pointing out a place, tlie dialect offers this mechanism to state a particular 
place expUcitly. For example, "sa baeay" coulS refer to "at the house, in the house, into 
the house, by the house", but the use of the spatial relators can clarify the exact meaning 
needed or implied: < 

(ap "sa sueAliibaedy. *' 
("inside tixc house") 

(a2) " sa kilid itjgeiy." 

("at the side of. tne house") • 

(a J "sa idaeum it baeiy" 

("underneath the house") * 

Other phrases showing the me of spatial relators are as follows: ^ 

0») "sa atobang it^lg^J^" 
("in front of the cliurch") 

(c) "sa ibabawitbukid" ^ 
("on the top of the mountain") 

(d) "sa pihik it hospitar 
("on the other sideof the hospital") ■ 

A diagram of this type of construction is formed as foUoTf s, showing the dominance of the 
whole construction by the marker sa: 



(e) 



bi*br 5[jt 



suba' 



("at the edge of the river") 
These spatial relators can be made the matter of emphasis through focus: 

(f) "Ginapintahan nanda ro nerente it eskuylahan. " 
(nrhey are .paintlrg the front of Uie schooL ") 
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4 4. THE PRONOUN SYSTEM. After Imving discussed the larger cUss of SubsUntive plura- 
ses, we come to another class of subsuntives: the pronoun- Just seven words, their impor- 
Unce far outweighs their number. They are often classified as a separate part of speech, 
but their relationship to the markers and to the function slots of nouns^iyakes it far more 
convenient and reliable to treat them as a subgroup of nouns or subsuntives. 

Modern grammar shies away from defining pronouns since every definition meets some 
sort of philosophical failure. As their name implies, they "stand for nouns" or Uke the 
place of nouns; hence, they are true subsuntives. Yet phrases and clauses also stand for 
nouns, and yet are not pronouns, TTie only way we can arrive at a somewhat suitable defi- 
nition is to say what they are, and what they can do Witliout: 

(a) Pronouns are substantives that never have a marker in front 

of tlicm; they sund alone, without the ro/do or other markers. 

(b) They uever have a pluralizing marker (like or sanday), 
i but rather have .differing forms for singular and plural. 

(c) They have a special form for each function, which does not 
involve the standard function markers [as mentioned in (a)]. 

In other words, we find them corresponding to all substantives in that they have plurals and 
operate within each function (though like the personal names, they dj not have a direct ob- 
ject or goal form); yet they uo 20 hi a way unique to themselves. Tv/o more points can be 
made: 

The pronouns correspond very closely to the proper name 
markers [particular ily-ay^, ni_and ka^] in that they cirry 
ceruin morphophonemic; similarities, and also do not liave 
a function as direct object or goal. 

The Aklanon pronouns, as X)pposed to those of English, are 
toUlly speaker -listener oriented. They are set up accord- 
ing to the following format: 

SINGULAR 



(d) 



(e) 



PLURAL 



speaker forms: 
speaker -listener: 
listener forms: 
other party forms: 



"V^'E [not youf 
"YOU AND r 
"YOU [and others]" 
"THE OTHERS" 



[alone]*' 
** V 
"YOU [alonef 
"ANOTHER" 
["he/she"] 

We shall discuss each class or group of pronouns separately, basing our discussion on their 
function within a sentence, ren>embering tliat they are only a speci;il sub-division of function- 
marked nouns. 

(1) THE TOPIC PRONOUNS [corresponding to si /sancu y] serve as the Topic or empliatic 
form of the clause or sentence in wliich they sUud, It should be stresse<l that tliey are not 
merely tl*e actor, but may be any stressed role brought into focus. They might be actor, 
object, indirect object or beneaclary, depending on the focus used. The forms are: 
PEIISONAL ORIENT. SINGULAR PLURAL 



speaker (*l--we") ak6 
speaker -listener ("we 

—you and I") 
Ustener ("tliou— you") ikiw, ka 
other ("he/she— they") imaw 



kam{ 
kita, U 
kamo 
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Examples of the use of Topic Pronouns in the various situational roles are seeu in Xht foUow- 

(a> "Nagabaligya* kamf it mafs/* 
( "We arc selling corn.") 

N,B. Actor.role. 

« * _ 

(b) : "Ginalilgugma ko ikaw /* - 

n love you/Q 
N,B. Object role, 

(c) 'IhatcJd nio alco sa bacay , " 
v^Brlng jne home/') 

N,B, Conveyed object or companion role, 

(d) 'TCantahdn naton sanda • " 

CWe [you and I] will sing for them, ") 
N,B, beneficiary rdle^^ 

(e) •'Maaeam kagld," 4 
( "You are very intelligent/*) 

N,B. The rc^ie here is as a simple topic or subject. 

Note tiiat ika.w has an abbreviated, enclitic form Jca^ and kita has the enclitic form ^ 
This latter can be seen in the following, often-heard statement: 

(f) "Mos. kaonja," 
("Come on, le^£eat,") 

Such encUtic forms can never sUnd first in a clause or sentence; in fact, they obligatorily 
come second, following the word or phrase they are bound to. If a non-encUtic form were 
used, the sentences would read: 

(ep "Maaeam gid ikaw." 

(fp '%6b, kaon eon klt^, " 

(2) THE ASSOCIATE PRONOUNS [corresponding to ay /anday and ni/ nanday ] are used in 
the slots open to associates— unempbasized actors, companions, concomitants and so on. 
Although tliey are all members of the same class, there are three sub-sets ac<;ording to 
tlieir position in the sentence: a prepositive form, a.postpositive form and an enclitic form. 
We have already discussed postpositive and prepositive positions (see pages 144, 147 and 
J55), and tiiey should be clear by now. The exaj^ples given in this article should also illus- 
trate the specific \ises of each sub-set of this class, 

(2a— THE PREPOSITIVE SUB-SET [r.elatedto ay /anday ]) 
PERSONAL ORIENT, SINGULAR PLURAL 

speaker ('I— we*') akon amon 

speaker -listener (Nre— ^^^^ 
you and 1") 

listener ("thou— you") 
• other ("he/she— tliey") ana wida 

This particxilar sub-set comes before Uie word, phrase or clauec its members complement, 
and must be linked to Uiat foUowmg construction wiUi the n^a ^gaturc, wliich Is sometimes 
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abbreviated *^g ^ Examples of thtev^^^set: 

(a) •Daya ro ajcon^** 
CThis is mine .^ 

^) "Nano ro imong ginaobra?** 
C*What arej^ doing?"^ 

(c) *'Kon ano ro imong gintanom, imiw man ro imong pagaanihon^** 
C^Vhat you 80W» so you shall rcap^*^ 

(d) *T)uy<Jn gid ro ana nga ginhalinan^** 
C*Those are exactly his [past] origins^'O 

As shown in example (a)« ttds sub*sct can be used as a substajdre in itself* It also has 
the same use in an Idiomatic place-meaning 

(e) 'T^no ro kahatab6* kabi-i sa inyo? ** 
(^hat happened last night at your place? ^ 

(f) *'May fiesta sa^amon*" 

(^here is a fiesta at our-place* ") 

There is the sedond sub-set— 

(2b— THE POSTPOSITIVE SUB-SET [related to ni /nanday] ) 
PERSONAL ORIENT. SINGULAR PLURAL 

speaker CI— we") nakon namon 

speaker-Ustener fVe— ' 
^ ^ you and n 

listener ("thou— you") . nimo ninyo 
other 0*he/she— they") ' luma nandji 

This particular sub -set follows the word, phrase or clause its members complement, and 
Js not linked to t ha t preceding construction in any way; the n^ morpheme of this set is 
already an automatic linker* Examples of this sub-set^ s use: 

(g) "Pagasaut^n naton ino^w*" 

( "We [you and I] will dance foe him.") 
N«B* un-emphasized actor role* 

(h) "Sifn magadto ro m^t casm ninyo? " 
("Where did your teacher go?") 

* N*B« Role of possession. 

It should b^ noted that this particular sub-set is used after the negative. Interrogative 
and other pre -positive particles. No other pronoun form for ttie associate is possible: 

(i) "Owi' nakon pagbakea ro singsing, ay mahae." 

(*T did not buy tlie ring because it was cxpcif»?ive«") 

(J) "Ay/w ninyo ako paghibaygi." 
("Don't you l augh at me*") 

(k) "Siin nimo igbutang ro kwarta ngatd." 
("Where did ^on put that money;") 
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Lastly, there Is the tliird udfj mJU ^viech bete acvraai!! firmm^r- 

PRRSOKALOIUEHT, SZ^GIIIUa S^tLIG]ffiiyJL ' 

\ 

speaker ^rcT) te . mm^ 

^^eaker-UstCBcx Ppc— 'mm ^ 

listener fY2ao»— yoO u 
ocher ("bc/^Bc— ticy*) nt 
Intfaecaseof tfacSgerT.liticffWTtg, i^iy migtfiafltewtfliefinmntgbgy TUhmrnno- 

discourse particles): 

(m) tSiMMgqgna ko ifcsv.*' 

Note in this case tbat tiae csicis^ Iffllfrihnifl^l 
use the long farm, nakop^ aufa «sc tte onidiiitac ctf jfl^^ to^ tfibmiClfae ?pgmrgnmwDiiKtT02^ 

^]aCe bow the niclitic is imxsaaacOjr iwawri, iiokQovaB^lbc.'vraod «ir glfaECSFC lit nnp^tffirfs 

CLrfssgpeat to tecu*) 

(o) -Kaiatjli' mo COB 

OfcT c yaa already rrtriTTardCi^^ 

(p) 'Tfinnfla'^ tia pa raggE^oBu* 
(^E^ still rcmactes bodmu") 

(5) THE REFERENT FEC^XXnC [cccrefpaafegtp iay/bmagyl ] £|tauataEi% sqtm; ihi tfte 
came ftlotc substantives rcartati liy tbe sa <a fcev fjpotiom mgriccic, ITlhtr;^ osq] 23s miKsnjifait-* 
sizedindircctobjec,?, beng[icatrtr6> ages25» cr eadLs. 'Tubcr^tan cvsaivtsits oaXtitoScMcwii^ 

PERSONAL OajENT, . SI7JCOLAR ^ PIOltAIL 

speaker (Tto mc— to be"} kskcn ismon 
8peaker-*li2^.£sser us «^ 

—to mcaod yiraT) 
Ifstmcr tb£e*-co yon") kteo Uiaj^ 
otlicr hlm/hc9>-tD tbesai") km ftanaz3a 

N.O. Tins set is the rgmTwfra ciaai of tfee k** m u i jab ea o c aara tte jenifa yro- 
noun sub-set. 



Examples: 



(a) •^laila* fca khna? " 
(*Do you urc hgcT") 

(b) Una* kanda do icwarta.*' 
(^Tbc^inaocy is there wish tfcaa,*) 

(c) ^'Obraha ron para kauaaoo. ** 
("Do this for us.") 
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4^5. TOB DEICnCS are motion ox location words • As such they are adverbs and deserve 
treatinenC In it later section. However^ there Is a siib*class of these adverbs, difXerlng 
mcxphopho&emically from the base roots, which demonstrate the following nominal qualities: 

(a) They serve in the same function slots that other substantives 
^ do, namely Tq)ic, Associate and Referent. 

(b) They have several forms representing the different functions 
as mentioned in (a)/ 

(c) They have the same orientation as found in the pronoun system, 
namely: 

"this" [close to the speaker] 

"that" [close do the listener, not far from the speaker] 
"that" [close to the listener, but far from the speaker] 
"that" [close to the other, far from speaker-listener] 

Because of these points, there is-ample Justification for treating In tills section the partic- 
ular sub-class of deictics which serve as substantives in the varioih function slots* 

(1) THE TOPIC DEICTICS consist of fivcbasic sub-sct»>a^atantia3bi form, an enclitic 



form, and three emphatic classes, 

(la) THE STANDARD FORM [rel^ 



ro-SET 



do-SP-; 





^x^ya 
duyon 
dan(h)a* 
dat(^ 



to the to/do markers] 

mbanW 

("thlfl"— near ^speaker) 
("that"— near llsteuer -speaker), 
("that"— near listener) 
("that"— far av^) 



These stand in tlic usual Topic slot, in any position of the clause: 

(a) "Daya ro akong liandom ♦ " / _ 
(" This is my ambition. ") j 

(b) "Pila ruyOn? " | . 
C'How much is that?" ) 

(c) 'Ta-<5 kon sifn dani\ " 
(*! don't know where that might be.") 

(d) "Rat^ hay Imong obra . " 
CThat is your job.") 



citi 




(lb) THE ENCLXnC SUB-CLASS 
ENCUTIC SET 

ra 
ron 
na* 
to 



MEANING 



(•*thi8"— near speaker) 
("that"— near listejicr-spcaker) 
O'that"— near listener) 
("that"— far away) 



Examples of thia eub -class show how the enclitics come second in tlie clause obligatorily, 
and that they can never occur in initial position: 
(«) "An6 ron?" 

C^yhat is that?") 
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(0 7<5inh^ . ^ 

'n did that.") 

This enclitic class is often linked with the ligature nga and used demonstfi(^vely: 

(g) "Ay, ro tawo ngari • . • " / 
("Oh, this feUow, • .") * 

(h) "Mayadayad ro andang baeiy ngat^, " 
(' That house of theirs is beautiful,") 

(Ic) TOE EMPrtATIC SUB-CLASSES consist of three groups, depending 
on further orici)tatlon to the speaker and/or listener: 

SPEAKER LISTENER SPK-L4ST. 

QRffiNTED ORIENTED. ' ORIENTED MEANING . 

hara mawraya rondaya (•'this"— near speaker) 

4 ' har(Jn mawruyon 1 rondu^on ("that^*— near listener i speaker) 

, ' hana' mawrana' 1 roadani' ("that"— near listener) 

hatcJ ■ mawrato j rondat6 ^ ^that" --far away) 

N,B, "The follov/ing alternate forms exist: 

hayra (harA), bayto (hato) ; mawra (mawraya), niawron (mawrato) • 

Each of these above groups is used f9r special empliasis. If the speaker wishes to respond 
with a "this" or "that" form emphasizing sometliing at hand, he will use one of tlie speaker- 
oriented forms. In other words, the speaker-oriented forms are demonstrative; they show 
something irom tiie speaker's point ctf view: 

(i) "Harpn do imo, ag hato do akon, " 
('This is yours, and that is mine.") 

(j) "Hayra sanda tanin/' 
is all of them.") 

In each of the above examples, tlie speaker is actuaUy pointing to something and showing it y 
to the listener; per:^<ips, for example, 0) he would be pointing to a picture in a photo alburn^ 
showing lus euLixe family together. The use of the speaker-oriented forms implies two 
things— that the speikex is demonstrating something, and that the listener is aware (usually 
visually) of what is being demonstrated. f 

The Ustener-oriefited forms, on the other hand, are generally used in response. They 
imply t)iat tlie iistenei' is responding to something the speaker has said or is very much aware 

of: ^ . ^ 

(k) "Mawr on gid do akong buA ftinghanon. " 

(' That :s precisely what I nm trytog to sty.*^ 
(1) " Mawrnt ^ ro klasl it eroplano nga naka-agi kaina," ' 

('Thai i:; tlie r^-pe of airplane that went by earlier today . ") 

The speakcr-listencr-orlented loms generally imply agreement or common knowledge of 
both or all purJcb eu^agec^ iJi the conversation. They can be used in response to or in demon- 
stration of a poini univeri?a!iy known or imderstfKxl: 

{n\) "Ko uday anx: klasi it taeaba kiv nagan^utya' ." . • 
('Tiuil tyTc oi oyster makes pearls/'; 
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(n) "RondatS gid ro himimbae ku pari* . " 

fTTiat is precisely wnat the priest said/*) 

(2) THE ASSOCIATE DEICTIICS consist of the following forms: 
ASSOCUTESFT / • MEANING 



kuraya (•*thls"— near speaker) 

kuruyon ' ("that" --near listener and apciiker) 

kuran(h)iV C^t"— near listener) 

kurato {"that"— fair away) 

(a) "Rondayang binaeaybay glnsueat biraton g tawo. 
(^lis pocin was written by that nian.") 

(b) "Siln kat ginduea' kurayar^ unga*?" 
("Where is tlxat thing wlilch this child lost?") 

(3) TUE REFERENT DEICTICS cinsii;t of the following forms: 

REFERENT SETS MBXnING 



karaya kara ("this"— rear speaker) . . ^ 

karayon kar<Jn ("that"— near listener and speaker) 

karanOi)*' kanA' ("that"— near Ustener) \ 

' 'karat6 kato ("that"-- far away) 

Either of these sub-sets may be used in the Referent or Object slots: 

(a) "Nagobra akd kato/ ' 
CI made that.") 

(b) "Masucdt ka kar£?" 
("Will you write this7 ") ^ ^ 

(c) *Taw-i iinaw kardn." 
("Give hisi that.") 

/ (d) "Nagadto'ako kato, ugaliiig owi? Imiiw rasa*." 

01 went to diat place, but he was not thcare.'*) 

4,6. FUNCTION NOUN CLASS. There is a small grc:q> cf nouus wiitcb can stand alone, 
unmarked by ro/do hi Topic posiuon. However, ,hi Obj«t, Associate |ind Rcfcieut slots 
they must be marked by jt, ku or sa respectively.' They con also serve as adjectives, modi- 
fying noun classes. Hence, they only Reserve special treatment when in Topic position. Some 
members of this class arc: ^ 

fibiy O^much, many**) lsaei\ ("a; one") 

lb3 ("some, other") daywa\ (^'two") 

sangkurCt C*few, little") tatlo ("three'*) 



Examples: 



unSn * ("all, every") sambato ("one'*) ^ 

(a), ^Ab6' Iwy Jya,- 
C'Many are'hcre.") 



fy. <b) ^F^caki ihi." 

C ^ie others axe men . ") 

(c) "SiHnbatO ean^ naka-ahot. 
("Only jjae arrived. ") 



5, SUBSTANTIVES USED IN NON-FOCUS CONSTRUCTIONS • Until now we have been 
discussing tlie relationbhip of tlie function markers to verb centers* We have seen how they 
^ . are directly linked to focus forms in the verb. It is also possible tliat the function words be 

used independently of fccus, usually to link a nominator substantive construction to another 
substantive or noun center. In tlus instance, the markers or function words do not mark 
case or function, but rather show attributes of that particular noun center, 

5, 1. ATTRIBUTIVE USES of substantives link a noun-center to another noun-center with 
^ various effects, depending on tlie function class used, 

(1) ATTRIBUTIVE USE OF THE TOPIC. Examples of the topic markers occuring at- 
tributive to a noun-center are as follows: » ^ 

^a) "Imifw nagaklnahangean it kamisadentro nga puti' nga matag-od 
robutkon." 

("He needs a white shirt that is short-sleeved/ ') 

is case, the do-markcr amplifies the already long descriptive ohrase "Kamisadentro 
nga puti* nga maug-od (}o butkon/ ' Tlie nga linker would not be appropriate in place of do 
because it would nmne L^tkon ("shoulder; sleeve") equivalent to the adjective puti' ('Vhite") 
and matag-od ("short"). Such a construction would be confusing fince butkon Is not an adj- 
ective jn Uus case, but part of an adjective phrase "matag-od do butkon" , which in Dirn is 
part of the even larger adjective clause as suted above. Thus, to be clear and to show the 
amplification of the adjecuve matag-od ,' the marker do is used as an attributive, 

(b) "Ro cawo ag ro unga* nagatikdng sa dsean," 
("The man and the child were wallcing down the road. ") 

Here again, Uie ro-marker is used to amplify or expand the subject in order to make it 
clear that both Uwo and iinga' are involved in the Topic position. Although the phr<^se "ro 
tawo ag unga' " \\ould be gramma\ically correct, the additional use of the Topic marker 
shows tlie expanded or amplified Subject more clearly, 

(c) "Ro imong gina-osoy, hay inl£w ro ginhari-an ngar4 *" 

( "That which you have been looking for is tliis kingdom, ") 

^ ' 

Bptli the Topic pronoun imaw and Uie Topic mark^ ro join together in making an attributive 
phrase: "imdw ro gmluri-aa ngara, " Stress is equally put on the phrase "kiiigdom"^^ also 
on "that which you have been looking for" due to the additional statement of f opic^ction 
words, Tne sentcixe could have read: "Rondayang ginhari-aa ro imong ging^;P^y" , but not 
. with as munh impact or effect 4s made possible witli the attributive phrase ' ^m.4w ro. . ,", 

Consequently, the Topic markers or Topic function words can be and should be used with 
nouii -centers to thuw aiiiplification» exjunsion, or furtlier explanation of another noun*-center , 

(2) AITRIBUnVH USE OF TilE ASSOCIATr- . Associates cajQalso be used in nouii-cen<3^ 
construuDons, as opposed to tlie previously discussed vero-center constructions. These uses 
can not be focuscJ iipcQ, since they involve more complex plirases, though thb.head or main 
nftiin-cejitcr tliey attribute can be made the object of a focus situation. Tlie primary use of 
the Associate function class in this ca^e is to show companionsliip or association with another 

paitv: ' ,» 
(a) "Nayadto sauda ku unc:^ sa Baguio, 

(" 'I hey went itlTh/hf^ chil(l to BagiUo. ") » 
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(b) "Magauli* Icanio ku iny on;^ asawa sa,probinsya?" 
r'Will you and your wives return to Uic province?") 

(c) "Maadto kami ni Paul sa sine," 

("I am going to'the movie along witli Paul .") 

In the casQS where ku is used, it maintaiiJ^ its definite character . To show an indefinite 
comi>anion orasso<3Jte (such as "a child", "a man"), the marker jt_can be used. 

Another attributive use of the Associate has already been pointed out, namely as ajjos^ 
sessive plurase , Such a phrase can be used ui either focus or non-focus eituatioijs: 

(d) "Sim do maeuk6ne ku ayam? " 
("Where is the dog's d\sh? "^ 

(e) "Maimo ro diskurso ni )u^n? " 
("How was Juan*s speecii r ) 

(f) "Pild ro imong saewae? " 
("How *muc!i were your trgnsers? ") 

Still another use of the AssociatI is as an appositive phrase , such as: 
^ (g) "banwa it Kalibo " 

( "town of Kalibo" ) 

^) " pubyemo it Akedn" 

C Y ->vernnicnt ofAklan ") 

The use of Uie spaual relators, such.as '*sa pihak it bukid" evidences this apposinve use of *^ 
the Object marker Jt, m tliis case used associau^eiy. 

5, 2, THE TIME SYSTEM . The thi'ee oblique function markers can be used in a certain 
number of phrases, limited by idibm, to express Ume, 

(1) ko AND PAST TIME . A phrase headed by the Associative marker iuis the meaning 
of "overTT.ago" in Englisli, since the time stated must liave occured in toto or con>.pletely in 
the past. A list of such idioms reads: 

/' (a) UNITS OF TIME WITH isaea , ^ . 

/ ku adlaw nga isaea ("some <iay [in the past]") 

ku isaedng adlav. ("the day before yesterday") 

ku isaeing dominggo" ("the week before last") 

ku isaeing buean ("the montli before last") 

(b) mWES OF THE DAYS THE WEEK, MONTHS, YBAllS: 
ku Lunes ("last Monday") 

kuMartcs ("last Tuesday") . ^ 

kuEiiero ("la •jt January 0 ^ 

ku Msyo ("^«Pt. May") 

ku 1963 ("in 1963 (past time]") 
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(c) NAMES OF IMPORTANT inSTORICAL EVENTS , 

ku rcbolusyon ("during the Revolution") 

bigerra ("during the War") 

However, in oUitr instances of past time, a differ cat idiom is employed, namely the state- 
ment of time with the particle eon: 

(d) "daywang adlaw eon" ('*two days ago") 

(e) "limang ka buain eon" ("five months ago") 

(f) "tatlo ka dag-oii eon" ("three years ago") 

(2) it^AKD PRESENT TIME OR TIME WITHIN. The Object marker can bp used in cer- 
tain plirases to exi)ress a certain time within wluch an action might occur; 

(a) "katepon it hapon " ("yesterday afternoon" ) 

(b) "ku petsa 21 it ^^bi>i" ("on the night of the tv(enty -first") ^ 

(c) "sa sue<Sd ^t da^wang oras" ("within the next two hours ") 

(3) sa AND FUTUSbE TIME . The sa-marker is used to express time in the future: 

(a) "sa daj-wa pang adlaw" ("in two more days") 

(b) "^^sa Lunes" ("on Monday") 

(c) "sa masujiod nga dominggo" ("next week") 

(d) "sa 1975" ' ("in 1975") 

• "> ' 

5, 3. PREPOSITIONAL ELEMEr/TS, Smcc the marker sa is not a locative or a preposition 
in itself^ otlier torn>s become necessary to claxiiy prep osiaonai -type meamng. Most of these 
prepositional elements :are used'ui conjunction with a referent marker (sa, kay/kanday) or 
a referent form (tokon , kato) t o cQnvey their full meamng. 

The list of prepositional elem.ents in Aklanon is not very large: 

banged ("because" fjrjrcal]) nucapft rnear"| 

gikanN ("from" niongo]) maeay6* ("far fjbm. distant") 

lialfh''^ C'from")^ " para ("for" P)cncficiary]) 

hanungod (Vabout'/' tubtub ("untU") 

hasta ("until, lip to") tungc^d ("because" fr-^al aspect]) 

Examples and diagramnnng of such sentences would be as follows: 

(i') "Imaw dungganon nga tawo halm sa anang kabata-au /' 

~^ im^w / dungganon nga tawo / halfn sa anang kabata-an 

T/pro Adj Lm Norn PE Rm A/pro-I>m Nom 

actor modf. link comp. time poss. time 

"he" "honorable" ' "man" "from" "his* "youth" 

("He was an honorable man fr om tlietime of lids youth .") 

(b) "NagsugUaiion sanda iianungcld sa gcrra !" * ^ 
("They spoke about^the war /') 

(c) "Ro andaug baeiy maeapft s a bukid pcro ma^iyo^ su banw a/' 
("Th^ir house vj near the niouncaui but ^r tiie lovv .y^") 
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5, 4. STATBMBNTS OF COMPARISON wiU be treated In deUU in the following cliapter on 
"ADJECTIVliS^" However, we need to note tlmt Uie funaion markers or funcuon words play 
an important role in making domparisons in Aklanon. Both the Associate and Uie Referent 
phrases are commonly used: 

(a) "Ro kus6g ku cawo ngar<5n eabf pa ku sa anwang." 
C'That fellow's strength is more than that of a carabao.") 

(b) "Mas nutaas pa si Tom4s ku kay Philip 
' ('Thomas is much fiUer than Philip/') 

(c) "Si Pedro hay mas matamb<Jk pa Jdmo. " 
CTeter is much fatter than you> ") 

5 5 ASSOCIATIVES USED AS QUOTATIVES, The various associative, forms can be used 
^to quote the words or speech of another person, when linked to the sin-_or kun^^ morphemes: 



"sin-" > 

SINGULAR plural" 
sinana ku, . • sinanda ku. . - 
sinay*. • 

sin;^kon 
«« 

sinimo 
Binana 



"kun-" 



sinanday* • 

sinamon 
sinaton 
sininyo 
sinanda 



SINGULAR 
kunana ku. . 
kunay. * . 



PLURAL 



kunanda ku . . . 
kunanday. . . 



kimakon 
*• 

kunimo 
kunana 



kunamoa 
kuniiton 
kuninyo 
kunanda 



CONUv^ON NOUNS 

PERSONAL NAMES 

PRONOUNS: 
speaker 

speaker -listener 
listener 
other 

Examples jof their use: . ^ 

(a) "Sinay, Carlos 'Makaon eon kita/" 
(" CarlVid :"'l^s eat.*") 

(U) "Shianda ku mjra tawo hay *Indi' sanda makarnunc^t/" * 
(' The people said 'They could not go along.'") 

'(c) "An(5 sinimo? " 

(•'What did you s^y? ") 

(d) "Kunakon hay maaeam ka." j 
(' 1 said that you were intelligent. 
ese two groups,lhr7in-forms axe prcfex xi in^the dialect around the Kalibo area. In 
the northern part of the plF^ce, particuhirily around Ibajay. the kun:forms are generally 
used, particuiarily iis alternates for tlie sin-forms, c 

There is a small set of pronouns which has an alternate quotatlje form, used as discourse 
particles and enclitics: | 
makon (*1 say, I said**) 

maton C*^. ' [should] say" [usuaUy used in giving corrections]) 

mana ("he/she said; it is said") 
Anotijer such form exists which is Uie fusion of kun^ and ano : 

kuncJ ("it is said; it is believed") 

-niese fbrms will be discussed later on in the section on "ENCUTICS" Cuuit \1, F, 1. 3). 
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5, 6. PARENTFIETICAL AND IDIOMATIC USB OF TOE PRONOUNS. The Aklanon dialect 
lias a good number of Idionis centering around pronoun forms and abbreviatlonsfpr the pro- 
mouns. The reader is referred to Uie section on "CX)NTRACTIONS" (p,44) to the fre- 
quency of contractions in Aklanon speecli. Further idioms involve-- 

(1) -a parenthetical use of the marker it^ and many abbreviations: 

(a) "Kagwapo ka^tinji," 

(You're a liandsome devil, you are' .") 
^ N.B. FulJ form: "Kagwapo ka it imo." 

,(b) "Owa' ka mating karon it magustohan?" 
C'You don't liave any liking for tliat?") 
N.B. F U form: "0\va' ka man it imo nga . . 
Such contrucUons as tiicse are employed by Aklanons in theii everyday speech. This idiom 
must therefore be accepted as current informal speech, and die abbreviations within it as 
part and pgrccl of the entire form. The {ull forms are written for the Benefit of the foreign- 
learners 80 that they can see the sense of Uie abbreviations and master the idiom fbr them- 
selves. Tlie EngUsh translations are not literal, but rather attempt to catch the idiom of the 
dialect, particular ily in (a) where Uie pronoun form is repeated: ka ting - "xou. . . you are" . 

(2) sentences witliout a foVmai Topic function word. Such sentences couid be said to be 
without focus since they do not carry the usual Topic function phrase, but only a parentlieti- 
cal pronoun plirase; 

(c) 'Indi* tang magpati kimo . " 
('1 won't believe you.") 

N.B. Full form: "Indi' it akon nga magpati Kimo. " 

. (d) "Bukon pa tana it soldado katd. " 

("He still wasn't^a soldier at that time.") 

N.B. Full form; •T3uk6n pa it ana it soldado kato." 

Thef.e forms are highly idiomatic and frequent in current Aklanon speech. Tliese parenthe- 
tic^x forms could be considered to be a jc-morpheme and the akon Associate pronoun class; 

[rneaker] Ukon, tang tamon 

[speaker-listener] ** taton 

[listener] ' tlmo, ting tinyo 

[otlier] tana, ta tajida 

(3) the use of the parenthetical expression ta [ it ana ] and the Referent pronoun system . 
The statements that result are liighly idiomatic descriptive sentences based on the iorm:, 

ka -[adjective root] + U_ + k — [referent pronoun form] 

Examples: ^ , * • 

(a) "JCahinay U kimo\" C'Vou're so slow.' ") 

(b) "Kabuot ta kana! " ("He is so very kind! ") 

(c) "Kaisog t3 kakoii." ("I am very brave.") 

(d) 'TCaltum ta kanda. " C'They are so black'.") 

'This constritctlon r.nrricfi the Jif^ral English meaning: "It is very [descriptive clement] to. . . 
* [pronoun form]." Onceagiiin, these forms are part of Uie corjHis'of informal, Init very fre- 
quent Aklanon r.pcccli. nccnu::c of the frequency of such forms, they cannot be ignored in a 
complete treatment of Uui dialect's structure. 
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B. ADJECTIVES. - , , 

1. THEORY. The desire for precision in modern linguistics makes it difficult, if not 
Impossible to define any part of speech. For any definiUon suggested, Uiere are usuaUy 
a host of excepuons. If we say, for example, Uiat nouns name substances and Uuit adjec- 
tives name qualities, the philosopher would ask us to prove that either of Uiose elusive terms 
arlu^Jly exist, and we would find Uie idea of either of them melting in our minds. 

1, 1 • NATURAL ADJECTIVES . Looking for words which name quaUties, we can find the 
following forms in Aklanon tliat seem to be natural adjectives: ^ 
it(3m ("black") eun6c ("rotten") 

put? CVhite") hiliw ("raw, unripe") 

pue5 ("red") hil<5ng ("(hnmk") 

bata* ("young") kambang ("two •colored!') 

eagi , ("old, ancient") is6g ("brave, daring") 

Certam wordsT-thcnr^totnaticaUy fit the 'lefinition of words which name quaUties, but 
they do not account for the entire class of adjectives. 

1, 2. SYNTACTIC DEFINITION. It is a fact tJiat nouns can be said to name, but adjec- 
tives do not iii effect name, thcv describe, ntodify, reinfo rce or oth ens-is e limit. Hence, 
^J^-d not a notional deiimtion, but rather a synucUc definition whicli says a little bit 
morte about adjectives. 

/The primary' Identifiable quality about adjectives is their ability- to fill the slots left 
blank in a structure such as: 

"ro uwo nga. . .(1)... hay medyo nga. ..(2). * 
("The . . .man is somewiiat. . ^ 
Thes- two positions may be described as (1) foUowing the nga linker and describing a nomi- 
nal form m a sub-tantive ciau=>e Dound togeU^cx by a function marker; (2) followmg the liga- 
ture nga in a descriptive clause marked b>' a qualifier (such as medyo) . Tliis frame is in- 
tendedTo be a tvpe oi criterion to define adjectives, and is of grammatical interest only. Ob- 
viously, most of tlie bUtements derived v;iU be circulnr, yet they will reveal a^^jective 
form in a paradigm: 

(a) "Ro tawo n5?i mopuenng hay medyo nga mabu6t. " 
("The old^man is son.ewlm kind. ") 
' (b) "Ro tawo ngn mabujSt hay medyo nga niang gar ^non ." 
(•The kind man is somewiiat ^i^^h;") 
(c) "Ro tawo nga m anggaraiion liay medyo nga mag ueang. " 
('The rich mgn is somewiiat old.") 
Tlie above examples illustrate the adjectival quality of magucang, nijrbiiot and man?^^^aranon . 
The basic framework could be altered to identify a wider range of adjectives: 
rd) "Ro maea y6' ngn lugiir hay medyo nga mayad. " 

("The disuuit |>Lacc is somev;Iul good.") 
(e) "Ko niayid nga sugilanon hay niedyp nga inter c.>>«i do ." 

('The good s V'ry ii, sinnewlut mtcrcsting. ") 
(0 *l<o intcresado nga l>u'<as>onan liay medyo nga mae^^ 
('The inte rcstn\ jT yac^ition spot in oomev»Juit chfitant ."} 

• I 
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If we adopt this frame, we must accept the consequence tliat not every adjective form 
will fit. On ttie other liand, tliere may be son:>.e otlier parts of speech wliich would fit by 
Stmse, but yet not be true adjectives. If we examme the problem more closely, we will 
fiiid certain criteria witli regard to tlie form of adjectives that settle the problem more sa* 
tii.factoriiy . Tlie formal definition of adjectives will take us into the next two sections. The 
first will deal witli the basic affixes or derivational affixes most common to adjective forms* 
The second will deal widi die comparison or degree of adjectives. 

1,3-. GENIiRAL DEFINITION OF ADJECTIVES, lu light of die previous observations, we 
can say the following about adjectives: 

(1) They are predicai've or descriptive words. 

(2) They liave no iniU on for focus, aspect or tense hke verbs; but they do have 
inflection for degree, anv ' e compared or used m comparisons. 

(3) Wheieas verbs iia\ possible form in na- , most adjectives liave a root form 
in ma_- , and they have no fo. ,i in na-. ^ 

(4) Adjectives can occur aftt..' qualifiers which Indicate the degree to which an adjective 
IS meant to apply. These qualifiers illustrate an adjective to be an adjective; diey point out 
adjective constructions. 

2. STANDARD ADJECTIVE-MAKING DERIVATIONAL AFFIXES. Tiiere are a naniber of 
affixes wiuch commonly occur with adjective bases or other bases to make up adjective forms. 
In some cases, these affixes are homophonous widi affixes used with odier parts of speech. 
In this case, it becomes necessar/ to remind the reader to be aware of the differences, par- 
ucularily between the ma- verb prefix and the ma- adjective prefix. Generally, there is no 
difference in stress or accent, an<i the foim must be known through its meaning ahd/or con- 
text in the clause or sentence. For the sake of 5:implicity and completeness, die various 
forms have been grouped together, centering around a common forni', . 

2, 1. THE BA&IC ADJECTIVE ROOT CLASS is a group of forms centering on die root word 
without any type of prefixation» thougli infixation or suffixation is possible. 

(1) ADJECTIVE BASES such as: 



dim6r 


("stingy, thru^") 


bulSk 


("bad, lousy") 


eaM' 


("cooked") 


may5d 


("good") 


bata' 


("young") 


niahaS 


("dear* expensive") 


eun^t ; 


("rotten") 


ibSi 


("different; other") 


sidy^' 


("pretty") 


sadj'^h 


("happy-go-lucky") 



(2) REDUPLICATED WORDS, which have the sen?e of artif:cialit>' or diminishment: 

V 8sul-as6l ("slightly blue"), from asul ("blue") 
camig-eamig ("cool"), from eaiiiig ("cold") 
init-inft ("warm"), from niit^ ("hot") 

(3) ADJECTIVES WITH -in- INFJX, with the meaning "lias die cliaracter of"; 

binata' ("ycutiifiil*') inadlaw ("daily") 

binucan ("niondily") inungd' ("childish") 

(4) ADJECTIVES WITH THE ^ii OR jon_ SUFFIXES, with the meaning "lias tlip q;,i^Ut>' 

of": biki-6n ("having a goiter infection**) ' . 

sip-ono'n ("liaving a cold") 
lav;ol:on ("populated") 
tisikoh^in ("liaving tuberculosis") 
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utokan ("intelligent; 'brainy' 

ba*ba-on ("talkative") 

dila-an ("blabbermouth") 

buot-an ("mature, having character") 

(5) ADJECTIVES WITH THE --anon AND -anan SUFFIXES' ' 
manggaranon ("rich, wealtliy") 
muli-an6ir ("senile") 
but-anan ^ C*^i^y» good") 
2, 2, THE ma- ADJECTIVE CLASS is probably the largest class of aojectives, since ma- 
is Uie characteristic prefix for most adjectives. 

(1) ADJECTIVES WITH ma- AS PREFIX: 

mabug-at ("heavy") mahiLtb C'fatty, greasy") 

madamoe ("tiiick") masubo* ("sad, lonely") 

maeaba-ab ("lukewarm") mataas ("tall, high") 

maeapad ("wide")- mataeaw ("cowardly") 

maeangas ("naughty") matambdk ("fat") 

mahapdi' ("painful'O matam-fs ("sweet") 

(2) ADJECTIVES WITH maka- PREFIX AND -^Vr INFIX, llus sub-class is made up 
of roots from the StaUve Verb class, and has the general me<. uig of "-ous" or "-s6me" in 
English. 

makadueuyog ("soporific") makasaeakit ("painful; makes one ^ick") 

makahieilo' ("poisonous") makataeapon ("conUgious") 

makakueueba* ("fearsome") makaucugot (' angersomc, outrageous") ^ 

makahieilong ("intoxicating") makacueu-oy ("pitiful, saddening") 

(3) ADJECnVES WITH ma - PREFIX, -in- INFIX, AND -mdJI SUFFIX are somewlaat sim- 
ilar to the English "-ful" or "-ing" adjectives; 

mabinuligon ("helpful") mapainubsanon <"humble, self-effacing") 

masinaligon ("trustworthy") maliinigugmaon ("loving") 

matinahoron ("respectfurO matinanda-on ("mindful, always remembers") 

(4) ADJECTIVES WiTH ma - PREFIX ANDj^fL^UFFIX are : elated to (3) above: 

masaligan ("trustwortiiy") 
maumaratt ("perpetually lazy") 

(5) ADJECTIVES WITH THE maki- PREFIX denote "an indulgence to" or "prone to": 

makibaeus. ("quick to revenge") 

makidap^k ("quick to slap") 

makikwarta ("money-hungry, covetous") 

makidyos ("g<xlly» religious") 

maklparyente ("devoted to one*s famiJy and/or relatives") • 

2, 3. THE pa- Al^F-CTlVE CLASS is directly related to the Jpa- causative verb and noun 
prefix formsHsrod in previous clviptcrs. It consists of several sub-classes: 

(1) ADJECTIVES WITH TIIE t>ac^- PREFIX denote a "devotion to" or a "fo;idiiess for": 
paeakaon ("fond of eating") paeadumdum ("foud of thinking") 
pacahibay^g C'lond of laugluiig") p aunio'g ("always soiling clotJics") 
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(2) ADJPXTIVES WITH THE pina:: PREFIX denote that someone or something was led 
to do some action: 

pinal:aon ("forced to eat") 
/ pinaliambae ("aske(l>to speak") 

pinaisdog ("requested to move over") " 
pinahaldi ("caused to transfer") 
pinasue<id ("made to go in") 
Ml of these nbovo for.r.s represent the majority of der.vat.onal affixes U' jfj'^i^- 
fvesriurrcnt Aklanon speech. There are other affixes, as we shall pres. .y see. but 
.ev r^re e t n change .n the degree of an adjective. Since they represent a cl-nge in he 
deiee of an adjectn-e! iney are nxflecfonal rather than derivational, and deserve separate 
trea.ment. 

a TH»^O^G«»^EOF AOJIvCTlVES. Both adjectives aiKl verbs arc predicatives. Tliey 
predicate o; iy something about nouns or nominals. Verbs predicate, as we »-vc seen by 
laroften.e aspect, nVode, focus and quality . Adjectives predicate, or say wlv^t tbey 
bv deiee. Jhey tell just how far the quality Ihey describe, applies. 

in Aklanon, the m^l adjective class illustrates, as well a. simple adjective bases or 
roots* some six distinct levels or degrees: 

1 POSITIVE, which simply qualLdes or describes' 

2 DIMINUATIVE, vhich v/cakcns the quality of the description; 
3'. REL/\TTVE, whic 1 predicates a mildly unequal relationsliip; 
4* INTENSIVE, whic^ illustrates a great degree of a quality; 

5! SUPERLATIVE, wiich illustrates tlie liighest degree of a quality. 

We will discuss these various degrees i./iividually. 
3, 1. An adjective which siiuply states son:ething, or describes, is said to be m the POS- 

ITIVE DECREE: 

-(a) ' Maabtik ro ungd'." 
('The child is qu^ck-*') 

(b) " Itum ring buhok." 

(''Your hair is black. ") ^ ^ 

. (c) "Ro saging ngard liay habaC." 

(•This l)anana is almost ripe .") 
3 0 An adjective is made DIMINUATIVE by repetition of the root word. ^^^^ 
ma^^; c. Js the ma:,prcf.x, then m^: is used as prefix and the root word is repeated. 

hy ' l^ulok-bulok ro akong obia." 
<*'My work is fairly poor. ") 

(b) " Mainit-inft do tubi' ." . ^ 
r'i'he water 1 ; warm .") 

(c) '"^iamb ok-tmr^iok ka timo.'* 
("You arc a Mile bit stout. ") 

(d) "Ro salxfw ?r. aaeat-ae<^t /' 
(•'fhe souvris ^a lilt le 100 -^a lr/.") 
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inaycfd 


("good") 


inahic 


("dear'*) 


inaciacom 


('"deep") 


maliaba* 


("long'*) 


mataas 


("tall") 


STANDARD 


BASE ROCXJt 


bug-at 


(**hea\7") 


tani-is 


("sweetV) 


tanibok 


("fat") 



3, 3. An adjective can he made RKLATIVR by use of iUc infix. In sonic ciiscs, iisiiaily 
witii adjcctivcb tlut obligatorily have the nin- prefix, the -u^- infix is fusou with the nia- pre- 
fix forming a new prefix, n«ufaia- . In other instances, \vl»-re the ma - pre^ . is not obligatory 
and the root word can generally stand alone, tlic maCiUf^-- prefix is used. r-Aainples: 

i..a- OCUGATCRY^ROOI^ RULJSTIVR FORM 

mueir.ay^d ("slightly bettor") 

muemahrfe ("sligh:iy dearer") 

' muemadacojn ("slightly Jeep or") 
muenialialxi* ("slightly longer") 
mucniatias ("slightly uUlcr") 

RELATIV J^OT-M 

.Tiabuebug-at ' ("slightly heavier**) 
matuetam-is ("siiglrdy sweeter**) 
matuetainbok ('*sMghtly fauer'*) 

Tlicse relative (orms are not necessarily used m comparisons, particularity of any two dif- 
ferent th:ngs. Usually die relative degree is used in cuiT.paring a person or tiing against it- 

sel^' (a) *' Muemataa s eon do an^ng u:iga'." 

('*His chi: I is already a bit taller .*') 

(b) , "Matuelam"is ro pai:»u!lsi iigara . " 

(*TJus dessert is a little sweeter .") . 

(c) ' .V.^Juebjg-at do eapsag. " 
(*The baby is heavier .") 

3».4. An .-Jdj^ctive can be made to be INTENSIVE by use of the kaj- prefix, whirh ;.<ids the 
mcani.ig of **very** or '*very much so'* to tlie adject. ve base: 

(a) " Kasad ya' jCo sine kabi-i." 
(*Thcimo*'ie litst iv^yht was A^ery nice. '*) 

(b) " Kanamit do pagkaon sa andang saeo-saco." 

;*The food at liieir party was very delicious. **) / 

(c) "Kaeapad do suba* ." ' 
('The river is extremely wide. ") 

3,5. THE SiiPfiRLATlVE degree, when used outside oi compaxisohs, can be shown in any 
one of tluree ways: 

(1) Tlie ka- prefix and the -an stiff ix can b^added to tiic root to show Uie hi^jheat degree 
of a quality. Tins is considered the most idioiriA^ic wi^y in Aklanon today: 

(^) " Kabahoe^fn n^ra tawo ra . " 
CThis is the tallest fellow.") 

(b) "Katam - isqji iiga dulsi ro akong ginsaiiitifn ngard^n." 
("1 just tasted the sweetes t candy.") 

(c) *'Kamahae^n ro anding mga presyo." 

("Their prices are the highcijt. **) 
« 
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(2; Tlic piiiako- prefix cnn be added to a root word to. denote that the quality of tlie adjec- 
tive is believed to be the highest: 

(a) "Inidw ro pinakaip -^ neam nga estudyante sa atong eiJkuylahan*" 
4 (''He is considered the .smartest student in our school.") 

(b) " Pinakamanga r anon iindw sa ta.iin natong kasiniaryo." 
O-Among our barrioniates, he is considered to be t h e richest /') 

This pinaka- prefix is thought by folk linguistics to be borrowed from Tagalog. However, its 
use and meaning in many inbt-ncob differ quite sliiirply from that NorUiern Philippine dialect 
a ;d should establisli it as an independent Aklanon phenomenon. 

<3) Very often the discourse particie gid^ is used witli su»^orlative qualir/ connotritioiis: 

Xa "Ront»ayang ginliimo nimo liay mayad gid." 
("Tliis work of yours is the best .") 

'To) " Magasto gid rc inyong ginpaha-om." 
' , ^ ("Your preparations Were extremely extravagant. ") 

3, 6. AN ADJECTIVE COMPARISON CHART OF DEGREE OF INTENSITY . By comparing 



DEGREE 



SUPERLATIVE: 



INTJEf^IVE: 

RELATIVE: 

POSITIVE: 

DlMtNUATIVE: 

NEG^ATIVE: 

NEGATIVE': 

DIMlif^UATIVE: 

posn;ivE: 

RELATIVE: 
1NTE^>^SIVE: 
SUPERLATIVE: 



ADJECTIVE ;F0RM • 


MEANING 


i 

kaeumoha'n 


("easiest") 


■ pinakamaemr J 


("considered! ea viest") * 


maeuiii<5 gid 


("most easy") 


kaeumcJj 


( Very easy") 


mucmaeumd 


("a^littlo easie-:"; 


maeunid 


("easy") 


maeum6-eum6 


("slightly easy") 


buk<5n it maeum6 


("not easy") 


buk<5u it maliso'd 


("not difficult") 


malisod-lisod 


("sligiitly difficult") 


ma] i sod 


("difficult") 


malucliso'd 


("a little more difficult") 


kalisdd 


("vcr}' difficult") 


nialisod gid 


("most difficult"). 


plnakamalisdd 


("considered most difficult") 


kalisordn 


("most difficult") 



This particular cliart should give die rcaaer a graphic example of the way adjectives can vary 
in meaning or degree, ,and !io\v levels can be disting\hshed iii oiie's way of speaking. Indeed, 
tlie liandliiig of adjectives creatively in poetry and good prose is a true art. 

4. QUALIFIERS are a select group of function words which indicate the degree to vhich 
Uie mcamiig of the adjekive with which Uiey appear is applicable. Since tliey can also appear 
with adverbs, tlicy are iiot exclusive adjcctive-<Ieteriiiiners, and cannot necessarily be used 
as a test for the adjective slot.^The qualifiers are of dUfereiit sorts, and can be grouped by 
their position in tho cbisc, and wlicthcx or not tliey are linl;ed to tlie word tliey qualify. 
With this crit(irion in mind, we can distinguish two types of qualifiers: 
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4, !• THE QV/ LIFIERS TlUT AKH UNKED TO IHE ADJECTIVE FORM-arc as foUov,r: 

WI TH it , ' WITH . . 

Z 

bukdn it, , • ("not; irn-") sobra nga. . • Ctoo. • 

• • , it duro C'very • • masyaik) nga. • • r<\«»tc. • , ") 
sobra it. • • ("too. • , ") nga may^d C'e;rtr cnicly . • /•) 

Examples of tiicsc, along witii tiieJbasic pattern for diagramming arc as follows: 6 

(a) '[Buk^ imiw it ma'nggaranon /* 

buk6n / imaw / it manggaranon 

• Ncg T/pro On; ^, Adj 
A,dct actor link fnodf. 

- "not'* "hc\' ' "rich" 

^ ' ("llcisnotiidu") 

(b) * 'Sobra nr:a kaniahdc ro singsing." 
' (^Tlie ring is too expensive") 

*(c) "Ro among niaestra masyado nga buot;" 
Cpur teacher is quite kind.") 

(d) ''Maugau inirfw it d-jro >" 

("He is extremely lightwexiiht.") - ^ ^ ' 

(e) "Rondatone isda* mabahde nga UT^g&i, " 

^ ('Tliat fish was extremely large*. ") ♦ 

4,2/ THE Q'JALIFIERS THAT ARE NOT LINKED TO THE ADJECTIVE FORM are taken 
from a gt^up of furxtion words calle<i discourse particles, 'INvo of them- are prepositive 
(tliat 16, tliey come before tJie word tiiey complement) and one of them is postpositive (that 
is, it follows tile word it complements): * - . 

matsa«.« ("it appears; it seems as if") 

medj^o... ("Fomcwhnt; about") 

, . .gid ("y.cry; extxcmely; most") 
Note tint we have already discussed ^£id in onr section about tlie "SUrERL\TlVE" (j^:igc 172) 
Examples of these qualifiers arc as follows: 

(a) " Matsa macamig ro tyctnpo makaron." 

(•The temperaiurc^tocUy ^pp<>nrs to be cold.") 

^b) "Matsa maisog Im5w/' 

("He is sonicwliat belligerrjit.") 

(c; "Medyo mahtfe n anaug mga bardug." 
("His barongs are somewliat expensive « ") 

<d) "Ma init gid do saba w , 
<"The soup IS very hot.") 

The enclitic gid can be used for cmpliasis witL tiie orJicr qualifier:: 
(e) "MntvCe gid nga mayid ro anding IxicAy.** 
('Their houbc was so very expensive /*) 

- US - 
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5. STATEMENTS OF' COMPARISON* TradltioiUl grammars had^^^ 
cdrajMiratiye and supdrlatlveidegrees of adjectives, but they failed b. scc clearly to what 
extient ad jWtives are the cenii^s o^ or gyanmietlcal constructloM Whcnauadjr 

ec^vd is used alone td^ describe; we do not have much to do in the way of; sentence wialysis; 
Iwtwh^ the adjective is used to compare jone thing aftJi^ 

one grdi?) and.aiiother thi% iiito anoti^ »^good bit ha^jening in the 

sentence that deserves comment. . ' , ^ 

We have seen how a.^erb is a center, .an^ how the.whole clause is tied togeti^ aa;ouj^i - 
the v«cb. Adjectives, we noted, are also prWicates; they cwi. also be centers o£ some very 
cbmplex cqcstinuctions • Usually when we have two nouns and an adjective in a clause, we: 
have a comparison., In ian^ge, there are generally two types of <»inpari80iia--K^ 
-of related and coi^psurisoas of u^ it in anothca: way* we have an 

EXITBRNAL COMPARISpN**a compaxisonfof putsicte groups d^ned to d|^dccnt;.ana we 
have an INTERNAL cbKlPARISON-«^ comp^ison of inside groins defined to be similar or 
Ae same. - " ' • ^ ^ - ' 

Tlie old sdiools wi^ their traditional grainraax clcttly s^^ th^wo types of comp^nsons; 
and labeled&em •^comparative dqgpree" "si^er degree^. ..^^^a^^ddng, part of the 
precision' and detail with regard to statcin^ ^ compiucison Is losL ^F^i^^e^ple^ 
fcomiiftrative d^gree*^ was thougli to include statements wi^ general co^pai^ye icxpi 
of tile adjective: He is trilgr tiian his fath«c.*' After discussing: such^omparati^e>^rins 
for adjectives, the traditional gramniars w to the superlatire degree. In effect, they had. 
miifsedmany other types of comparisons. For exunplfe ^ 

••*He Ismail like his f^^ , 
•lleisWtallashisfitii . • 

■^e is like lii3.father;'te ' ' - - 

•lie is not as t^l as Sis fither." 

•IJe is so taU tiiat he cai: piay1)asi^^^ . . . 

^ . rHe^isnc«ttaUciM>u2^ito.p^ 

^These examples should clearly lUustcateihow a substantial part of the daractcr of adjectival 
coniparisoi^ was left uneacphOned. Ih* presence of the word •tall" in those above sentences 
gives a host of possibilities v^th regard to comparisons. Comparisons are of their vexy.na* 
ture syntactic-^that is, they involve a^goaJWl of grammar^ You cannot compare without 
at leist two nouds and an adj€ctive;'and the f<um qf the adjective in comparisons is. not simple 
There are many types of .comparative adjectC^es. _ . . - 

This brief excursion into the history and tii^ pitfallB of traditional grammar with r^^^ 
to its treatment of the comparative degree is to^prciwre the reader to approacA the foUowii^ 
discussion witii an 6pcn mind.^.TTiexbm^^ adjectives is a more complex thing tiian it 
used to be some=3rccra ago. - ^ . , - • : ' 

5a . EXTERNAL COMPARISONS i ,\Vhcn we compttxre two things that are different we are, 
of necessity, comparing ti^gs wWcfiifc outside 6^^^ They are defined by 

the^very nature of the cbmparisofi to te different. There are three basic types of external 
comparisons, and each typqjjas a rworfold aubdlTlaiaa— positive and ntgative. : ~ 
"5a, 1. COMPARISONS OF EQUALITY Wow the similarities of tro different grotq)s. InAkla* 
non such statements can be made in two^ ways: ' ' . 
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The most frequent way to make a comparison of equality la to state theadjectlye 
alo%.irith the phrase "kamana tai. > or ' ^arehas kd..» !* C^••*^^9 like; eJUnllar'^ The- 
phxxise *TcflmaDa ku>,/ * is. considered to be ^'piye Aklanon**»'^wfeii ku. > Is obr 

irlously l>orrowcd from the Spi^ 

. r (a) **Mataa8 imi(v,i kamaoa man ku auamr imi.!* 

Hie is ttif, JuSC ilke his father.")^ 

C*He is as taU as. his / . - - j 

Q)); n^areho si Carlos kay Jose;** ^ 

rcarl isUkeJo^e.'*) i. ' ^ . ' ^ • • 

(c) **RQndayang eambong parehq it kamahie Idi randanbang eambongi**' 
C*ilds'^lllxt is Just as e]q>^ 

Note in example (b). that the kay marker is used with per spoal names. TOs is generally 
true for pronouns and deictics also; the Referent form is used in place of the ku* marker; 
Note thiS^in the following:. , ' 

(d) ■ **Raya par eba s karat<$ • 

C*rhis is the same as tbatV **) 

Nrte in example (c) that when the object ol comparispo is stated,, the' itrmarker is used,/ Note 
.'^s in the following: ' . J ' / 

(e) *3lo caki ng»x& hay parehas it kataas ku s a bayl ngtr<5n * ^" 
CThis mra is tfe same in height as that woman. 

, > Tie NEGAnVB of these statements is generally giyen by the adjcctiYe "eaJh ku* . 

fi (0 "Raya?«Jhjcamrf.*?. ' . « \ 

- ^ ("rots is different from tfaat^ ^^ ' 

to. "Eafn ro kataaKni Jose ku ay P^o.** \^ ' 

CTrhe ieizfatk jbseph js different from t hat 

j: • ■ : v ■ ■ ■ ^ / " --' ■■• 

.(^) A second way of showing comiKtdsons of equality in Aldanon is throug)i the prefix 
kasinfe)'* : ^ . * . 

^ (a) 'Tlondayang iMtrrfng kasingmatif e ku randat6ng barxfeg.** 

C*rhis l)ar6ng is Jiist as expensive as that cpe.*^ ^. * 

Q}) **Kastoaas_imaw kuAzuuig ini>^ 

CHe is just as Ull as his mother.'^ • ^ 

- The NBGATIVE'in this case is ^'kabos ku...** [fox lincfu: measurement] a^ "kuea^ ku**.** 
[for quantitative and qualitative measurenidit]: . ' % 

.(c) * *Kabo3 rondayabg eambong ku sa hustozig sukat.** 
(*^hls: shirt is not the same as the prppec cut. **) ^ 

(d) *?Kueanj: ro bxxgis ngax^ ku sa rondanha*.** 
CThis rice is not the same as that.**) , 

5£U 2* , SCALER CPMPARIS0h3 generalfy consist what the tntditfonal grammar 
**the cbinparatlTe degree". Altog^er, Aklanon has fo\ur different stateihcnt. types to make 
scaler ccunparisoas: ^ 
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' {ly The most frequent way to ipake a scaler comparison is to piit the particle mas iDQr?> 
rowed fronvthe Spanish] before an adjective in the positive degree. The marker^^ is use 
on common nouns, otherwise a RcferentXorni.is used .on personal liames, ^pronouns aud d^^ic^ 
tics: V - ^ , . 

' (a) " Mas makusog imaw sa-anwahg; " 
- ("He is. stxonger.than a carabao. ") 

(b) "Mas niataas si Jos^ kay Pcdrb> " 

C!Ioscph is ^taller'than Pfctgr .") ^ - 

,^{2) Another corambn'way of comparihg'is with the enclitic pa: 
(a)V " Makusog.pa ifn^w sa ahwang/ ' 

("He is stfongfethah a- ca^fabao. ") ^ . * 

ft>) VMatamris pa-tsi^rp dulsi n^r^n sa asiikar/ * 
____ ' " " * ' ^ - 
/ ('That candy is s weeter than.sugar ^?*) 

t<G) "Si.Mafia mangaranon pa kay Lite > " 
^ - ' (^!Maria is richer- than Lite i") . - 

(3) Full r^eduplicatibn of the'adjective root^n show comparison'to^ome degree :>yhen 
ioliowed.by a;Rcfer*enf plirase: , ' ^ ^ 

(a) " Mateas-taas^ xo amon nga'Saeay sa ratong eskuylah^n/ ' 

("Our house is fsiightly] higjier than that schdoL ") 

' (b) "Mais6t"isA r p akohg ayam ' ku sajmo* " ^ ^' 
^ ' ("My dogis rs6ihewhat]' smaller:thanyours >''). 

:(4). More or less.aichaic Aklahon,^ stillused in forma r speeches, uses theyi^afticle 
cabfng, aloiig with a-Refereht phrase, to show scaler cpmparisom 

(a) ' "Ro saisisa^-on hay eaj^mg mabug-at safkahoy/ ' ^ 
I ("Iron is heavier tKah wood> .")^ 

- (b) "Imaw eabfng mabuot, eabing dy6shonJ^atbn<an^n . " 

:(VHe wa.^ much,klnder; and 'mubh more godly thaiTalKpf u^ ") 

•THE NEGATIVE of scaler corr.parisons in Aklahon is genera llv given by bukon jit] > . . 

«(c) * }Buk6n imaw it mas maacam kanda;." 

(•'He is not smarter than they;"). 1 - 

'^(ri) MBukon gid imawXiiiagasto pa kakon." • • . 

I (?'He is not^at all n:ore extraN^igant dian-L") , ^ 

Anotlier fornr^of the NEGATIVEvmakes an adjccti^l:phrase with minus and a nonSnal con- 
✓struction: 1 " ^ . ^ • ■ * . 

(c) "gvi'rhus imaw sa abilidld kay Juan ." * \ ^ 

'('!He has less ability t!ian John. ") ^'^ * 



,(0 "Imaw ro kaniinusdn it utoU. "- 
' i. AC'H'e is die least intelligent. ") 



This last cxanipic-XO s^hows a use of minun in a superlative cpm'pariSon, 
t ' 'V," . ' ^ 
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5a» 3;, COMPARISONS OF CONSEQUENCE are^accbmplished by linkuig adjectiyar clauses / 
togt^er with t^erlini^ * . , ~ / ' 

(a) .•'Masyadpng'kagini^^^ njg^ rifatsa maeiimfis akrf." ' 
"-(Vlt is so,<^ ' — 

V (b) ^•k*imt nga'panaK^^^ . / - - 

rfhe Weatheif is^p.hot that Ixoald die>'> 

^ (c). "Husto ro kabas ni Jose ngL^^ - . 

(••Joseph :is,tall enough to^playJjaskctbaU;*^^ • * 

[UtefaUy: 'TheShc^^ 

(d) '?Klasyad(r iiiiavv.nga kusog nga -sbbrang makagifyod it katosa ngardn." 
C'He is.so.stxong Aat- ha tan: easily ptdl t^ cart>'*) 

Note hoWvComplex.and involved those adjectival comparisons -can be. Note how. a diagram 
of one'of tjuem is consdnicted: ^ 

(e) /"Basta&rimiw hga hibakae nanairirig.kab 

baslanti / taaw- /* ^nga / hibakie / ' nana / ring :kal^hi* 
AUj T/pro - Lm ig^FfH/futt 
modf. actcff consq, verb -actor - goal 
"w^itlg'"' "W"\'"sd that" iiiiy" '^he" 'Vour" "IHe" 
(•?He^is sowealthy; that he could afford to buy your life . ") 

Note in the diagcam that.the linking marker is usedjicre to show the^consequence qf what ^ 
theadjective^implies. . , ^ ^ 

rThe^NEGATIVE of these ccmparisphs of consequence is simply, put witli die negative 
particle indi* : ; \ ' ■ 

(f) - *^Masyadong kamaliac fpn hga indr ak<5 makasarang," 

("Thatas so expensive Aat Ifcannot afford [it].") 

(g) :^*^obraBg l^mahie ng^^^^ . . 
" * sobfang kamahacV liga / indi* / masarahgdn / do presyo 

Adj-rLm ' Noni , . Lm Neg ^ gRF-A/fiitr - Trim Nom; . 
Aicfet modf./.. cousq futr. 'verb "ind*g 

/ ^tpp" '"expensive'--"-'that" "not'V . "afford'* "price" " ' ^^-'^ 

("It is too expensive, to fee bpiight/') 

5b. INTERNAL COMPARISONS; When we compare to things tlia^^ . 
same or at least similar, tliat is, when we compare things that.we consider, to be in the same^ 
group, we are making an internal comparison., Suci\ internal compurisonds.wliat the tra^^^^ 
^ammars: treated lihaer "Uid superlativ^ dcgrec of adjectives". We already mentioned the 
supe: iative degree when it is used outside of comparative sbteipcnts^. We will now discuss it 
when it involves more complex grammatical structures than. tlie iherc statement of an adjective j 

5b, 1. TOE SUPERtATIVE.DEGREE in^Aklanp^n.caii^b'e used in any one of tl^ce conipara- 
_ tive statements. ^ \ 

(1) Tne most^frcqnent way tb make an interiwLcomparison in AkJanon Js to use tl|c ka^ 
prefix and Uie -an suffix ou ah adjective, root; a;Ref erent plucase will slib>V the group inijidc 
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which the comparison'occurs:. - ^ * : " ' . 

' (a) " Kabahocih iia ng^^^ i sa Piiipinas? giato->" * ^; 

r^ou must l?e the biggestr f'ellow in^the PhiU^ 

. fo)- " Kaaeam^h^ ini^w .sa'tanih hffl^a^ 

r'He is ^thCiSmartest:61;aU Ms; classmates ,")' , ' - , ' 

.(2) -Another frequent way is to use the:pref ix piiiaka-^.- to^sttesj.tfat it is believed thkt 

tjie giiality is C"Perl^^^^^"^^ -* . 

fa) - I'hnaiaimatambok nffl bayj ra> 
^ CTMs-is probably^the fattest .woman iii the world, '*) 



^ (b) •••Rondat^ r 6 piriakabul^V^sa.bhin-npa akon *^ 
(tTTlat ,wa^ die worst thing bf;ali rye!done ;'') \'\ 



(c) '- 'hhakamakusog rondaya s^^ '* - ^ _ 

rTMsls recorded to be the;stxohgest:^^ 

(3) Ganeraily, the phrase " sjianan " is sufficient to:(Mixy.a^^ notion of superiority^^ 
particd^ily if it is reinforced " ' ' • 

(a) '^ Masaligah pa^gid si:KpgeliO: sa^^ " 
rR'og<^ is tiie mostitrusbybrtHy^^ > ^ 

* (b) " Eabtrig may^d dbn sa^tanlning^'^mg^iiba^ " ' „ ' * 
('Tiritris tli'e:l3est of :a 11 the-othefs ; ") - S " 

- NEGATiyES of these.superktives are phrase "bukoii it; . /' , as is^the 

case for all basiaadjectives:. , -^''^'^^ 

fcV ' tukdh it pinakamaiiae ronduyph.sa ak^^^ 

rThat.is /not the^most expensive o f :hiy dresses/') 

6, ADJECTIVAL5 can be niade from SUBS^A^ by simply" prefixing a Referent form 
v-ifh4e prefix ma^/ prohpuns-and deictics: 

(a) "Makayrf atay gi^d"nana;im£w it kataas/-' . 
/ , ^ C. (7He is . ju?t a^ll as his father , '!)t " . 

foV "Matsa ^iinakakbn nga cdadmaji imaw;'' . ' ' 

X'>She^is= just about the same age as me. '!) / 

(c) ''hiiav.aiia man hg^- makimb; nga,hitsika/' . 
v;, ("He i^s a face quite similar to yours.; ''): 

'{(d) "Makar;! man kunta' ro imphg:obra . " 

("Mnppfiniy. vbur wofjc would be xlike this /!), ^ , 

i . (e). '? Makaron; rppras:sa pagpangamuy6'N>;' - . 

( "Thls i s Uie time for prayerv'O \ 

(£) ' ^jv!ala it<5 nga:Wasi ro akon hga naila-an/', * 
CThat is tlie type wliich I like/').- 
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F. ADVERBS AND ApVERniALS. . * . 

1. THEORY.- When.we come to definition of just exactly wliat ^n:adverb is or- might ^ 
be,, wo are faced with exertions on alriiost ev<ary xpurit,. and the:task nptfi.n.easy one.; 

NOTIONAL pEFI^nTIpN--mTUIU.L Perhaps the simplesti althougjvth 

most facetious;defiiution:or descriptiori of ^ say,that^it does what the^f^.er 

paftSiOi^ speech-'-houris; verbs and adjectiyes-Tdo not do. .Verbs-can be. saiatp-do, tfouns 
name, and adjectives describe ; AdVerbs'ariswer.the femainihg-que;?tio^^ is 
necessary rin| the sentence beyond the functions of verbs, <nouns anda^dj^tivesi- 

Nptionaliy, they can be defined as ' Svords which answ^ thr^stions: whcn?^ where?; 
how? and hbw much?" .s This is good enough on an.elem^tary level since^it accoim^ 
such words as: ^ - 



(1) The WHPN? adverbs: ; 
^ ^ icahapon ('Jyestardayr'*).^. 



hihraga 
hinduna' 
maeaki* 
taeagsa. 
niakar6n 
(2) The.WHEREladyerbs: 
iya 

una'" ' 
ini* 
idto 
_ \ " sa inyb 
sa plasa 



(I'tbfnbrrow") 
^ ("iater.on") 
("seldoih") 
- (Vraireiy") 
' X'^Inow"): . 



("on.Monday") ^ « 

(ririMay'O; 
<r(ast.TTiurAday^^^ 
{!!3ie^.<^y b^ore^^^^^ 
sa umsiotjgi^ buea:n ("i 
idinang a^hpn ' (V'eariier diis mo 
katiS anay'^ . ' ("once upon a time") 



^sa\Lunes 
sarMayd"^ 
fcu Hwdbes 
kii isaeang adlaw 
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(••here" [near jme])., , 
C/there'^[near you, hot far. from nie]) 
(^'tiiere** [hear you, but. far from me]) 
- (*'tha:e"^[fa?:away froni us]) 
(Vat your place") ^ 
X"ait^ePlas^ • 
sa pihik it bakid ("on^the other side: of the mouaUin'7 

(3) The HOW:?-type adverbs;^ 

madall^' ' ("quickly**) 
mahinay (Vslpwly") 
malipay - C'^^PPily") 

(4) The HOW MUCH? adyerbsr . 

" tigiiywa ,("tw6 by two") 
tiglima \ ("five l^ifive") 

Another distihctidn that can be noted about adverbs is that.theylire NON 
Tliey can describe situations bett^ and \yith m^ tiut fociisable cpnsfanic^^^^ 

A singlc'aciverb is gerierally morexbmpact and for example, a noun 

phrag e used as an.adverb/ •Tomorrow" is a single word with a dkinitc meaning, while ••the 
day, following today" is a noun plirase describing tije same, situation; It is evident that the 
adverb is ,much:easier.to haiidle and urCderstand. 

1,2. A* FORMAL DEFISIITION brings us a bit\clospr to the nature of adverts. In most 
cases, many adjective forms are used adverbially. Advf^bs, like adjectives, in some cases 
admit degrees of comparison. However, adverbs liave^a. special slot or position in the sen*? 
tencc, which inakes it easy to distinguish theni from adject^ Adjectives, we noted, are 
linked to tlie^nbiins tliey reinforce or modify by the particle ngj^., 
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it, may ^d 
it maliipbs 
itduro 

" it:ab6V 
it sa 



CVelD^ 
. (•Quietly ••) - , 
(••very much^^) 

(••a: lot; very.much^% 
(••a'little;;slightiy;') 
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;Howeyte, themarker f&^adverbs Js^jw^^ butxftther^; of -dse 
ihmaV^pslubn in:% sentence*- Note how^eithex the woyd oj^ ik the marker cleaxly;disr-' • 
:ttng^shes:a.dje^^^ a,dvd:bs:' 

(a) \ " Mayjfdaga i^^^ > • 



("He works weU , ^ 



(^) 



- "Mal»kas>pga :k^hai^ Imaw J** 
(VHe is a fast talkef T'O 

^ Tempfano nga gabugtaw akrf, " 
f l am- an learly^ riser > ") 



.^Nagabambaelln^ 

:CTe:UlkS :fast3 /. v . 

^Gid)ugUw.akrf it temp 
• ^Wpranoj akd-gabug^ 
rise Wly; *'); > " 



Note in these ^ve examples that.the adjective is linked to the. noun f orm^wiUi the^ligato^ . 
n^a ; The aaverfe is linked to the,Verb- with &e^^mark^Jt,,.or.;eise;ir 
i^ial posiUon.^'-niiislthe.generaHzaaonJwn adva:bs.or.adv^bia|conr 
stiictions.afe shQ>yn either^b> t^^^ or by occurl^g first in:t^ 



: V sehtence;%. 



(i) THE- it -MARKER* Since the ir marker is-also used to mark:dire<^ ^ije<^ 
^Is of actiohi, -it camiot Jbe a'xiear>cut%ay,to identifyiadverbs , .One t^g tkitican be 
2aid about thc marker is -aiaiat re^^^^ 

the.veirl). Advcrtis are geh^Uy used to modify y^bs, and i^ 

verb tb-a verb as ieuhite^the' goal tcthe^yerb, Thusi U is used torirark ai^^ complemefl-; 
tar>- relationship betvveenithe^erb and the/wordn phraserpr clause whidi foUo^s. Howev^,. 
although tfid same^form of^markex is us.^;.<iomm6n sensg.can quickly and easily perceiyg 
Vhatis:ah*,objectWd^^^^ adverb; Hence, It can be considered.faixly indicative of 

, adverbs and: adverbiaLelerae^^^^ ' ■ , 

" (2) .WORD ORDER is another clear-cdt way to identify an adverb construcdon; it is mor 
so than the object marker ; ^ Adverbs arcs- usuallyipua^ 
\ " * (a)- "Ulihi: Sv^^"^gab6t,-"- ('Xpu aMye^ 

(b) V Kahapoh imawjgagpanaw." rHe left: yesterday ,7^ 

(c) "MaUpay kam6 magobra/' . ("Workhag^i*0/ 

(d) "Hindiina* ms^lik.ako'/' -(^I wiUifepirn later on. 
However, words that are clearly adverbs arid do^riot double up as other parts of spefech (par-^ 
ticularily adjeitiVesVdb not obH^ come in initial position, and do not xeqMrQ the it 
marked, ^b'^qf.the above examples^co^^ also been put 

<b^^>'V'Naa)anaw-i kahapoh /? I ' - t 

0 * , (dp V^'M;^aiVk ak^ hindima\ ." . \ . 

^ Words tliat are not clearly. identifMle as adverbs obii^tbrily come first, or must be 
preceded by the U faction mark when in any otiierippsition (generally final): 
(c.) ':"Magobra; kamc^ it malipay (l^dfk: happily^ ^ 




(e) ^agkanta it miitiinay .'' .(i'Singj^i^.'O 
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. (ep. "Mahimy/ faagkanuk^* \ (j'Sing- softly;*') 
in a g(KjU mimber of/cas eitiier.tKe or imtial wOrd:6rdef adyerbs. 

1; 3: A'SYOTACTIC DE^^^ adyerK ls word'that mpdif ies a< verb,..an, 

adjecUve/ or.anothct';^^ 6f ;dk^ reverts to, whkt we.said eaf iier,^ ^ 

nitmcly thaLffie adve^^ uiidone. ITiis def irUti^^^ is;n5V 

j^s compiete as it coum be,,sinde adverbsx^n.alsai^dify^^ participles: (Which are 

V^baj noims) » and algoVnodUy Wh^^^ phrases^, clauses or semences. Look at the f ollowin^^ 
^examples:' ^ , . . 

^1 .\ . .(a) VMablskog^ si; MaJia,rMghibayig. " 
^ ''"^-^ J f 'Maria- laughs loudly 
^ 'Sjj^C^Ad^^^ -modUfying a;;V^ 

^ . *^)> '[Pafed)dt DaDa: kahapon >"f^ 

. * , ^ ';;(l!Wh<Bn he arrived yest^da^^. we* w welL V). 

' r N^B; AdvWb.modimi^^a^^ 

V (c): !V^faflP^do sanda' ma^pit §a;dingding> " \ 
, . , ^ ^^CTh^ st^p^ near We , wall/ ') ^ ^ < , 
^ {/<^ . Adverbiarf^^ > ' 

. ; ^ (d) V$igukdo maadtpfkiti^yii 
' .(^'WetVldil mostc 

' ^. .nI.JV Adverb: mo 

Sometim^sr advPxbs:of adverbiai phrases can be m modiiy j 




constructions in Aldinofi: 

(e) ''Taw**an sanda nga uhat :sa .ibabaw/ ' 
^ C'Giye :ibtbTth6se; >^h6-are thefe^upsaif 

* ^ N:B; A^erb rriodifyinig a T^'ic prVnounj, 

I * (0 **Ak(Ji^r^ahhno 
/ * 0 along wili be th^^one to do iu?)i 

N.B./ langris a disiburse [enclitic] used adverbially i» 

J this ciSe to complm . ... 

SUMMARY . Adverbs can be^saidrtb havdtiieioUowingq^^ / 



(1) They are non focusable; tiiey Mnhot:be;put into focus situations, though they can be 
used to degcribe or rriddify such verbaLor predicating elemeiis. ^ 

(2) They.^provide a good deal of^expUcit Mprma'tibn by answering such questions as: • 

(3) There are:some generaLexceptions.to adverbs which dp not prc^erly bdbng in,^^ 

^ /part of speech, though they afje^ftendiwi^^^^ in traditional grammp^ We, have. not discus r 
sed them at length, , since each has alf^dy ^been or wiU^^^ tliexourse of this pa- 

per under its o<vn particular 'hea.ding. They; are as follows:- — - . ; 
. (a). lOTENSlFJERSi which beldhg with a^Ijectives [words like matsa , 

mcsyado» , riga rnayad ».^^nd'Sb ^pn].; * • 

(b) CONJUNCTIVES, which belong, in tiieiif. own section fwords like 
^yeinpre,-nwede^ . da'yon, -and so on].. N.B>.Sbme of tii.ese are 
treated in |he section on 'T)fec6URSE-P 

(c) " NEGATiy ^ which belia ve quite cUff cr eiuiv,fr ohi ady erbials .• 



zm 



4f> 



>4 



4> 



\ I it. 




.(d) l)ISC;pURSB:PAkTlGLES^and B^J^ 



wilLbe.di^usseii in the fa 



is cang, gid, 
attributes and 



1 



It ^ould be of more WkitXp)^%u§s^ ^es of adv4Srbs .that 

noh. Each.diifdirei^^ias^^lilu^ wMchJustify . sucb^: treatment; 

TlierOTainiDK sections of -this ?cfept^^ 

. . . i * x«.t«T<i"«f^n>Ko tiTUi.-; ^^sciissea-??ROLE'' we mentioned that our ^- 




^houghti 



same 



we did when we discus^ •T.UNCTip^^^ 
more frpm'the^^^^ 
2, Ttieiixst^groixj/^oM beiypr^is.whi^fi'iUj^^^ 



kaiiuT ^ (;*earUerV')' 
kabi-i ("^ast^nigiiV) 
^Hapqri cV?steriday}0. 



hinchmay t^C/iater pnJJ) 
t^Kirdn (Vn6w^p!f|se^^^ 



adlaw*adlaw;^ 
^ ^ ^i-if^i^ 

iir<OTpranp L 



;'^n-taym^ 



(C*<iaiiy*) 
(!'once upon a time"y^ 

^(•^•on/tlme''). . ^ 




eluded in these adverb cUissesX , 
2| 2, The' second I 

mabakas 
mataskpgtl 
mad 

m^eurnp r^s^^^^ / . ymaiipay: . C^h^ppijy^^^^^ 
Tuis group generally "includes most adjective forms which can 1^^^ used alt^nately as adverbs; 
These words admit of : the saxherJeCTees "^^^^^^ 

A sub^oup of this class ofiMANNER^^kD^VERpS^a^^^^ 
tig-^i which denotes the manner [sdmetimes in tems qimhtity.Iin which.sopething is to- 
be done: 

tigdaywa 
tigUtlo 
• tiglim^ 

This cain be scerij for example, in.the foUoNvinfe sentehce^^ 
^ (a) ■•TigJ^aywa- nagaisaka' rong sapat sa^arka. " 

tigdaywa / na^saka' //-rong sapat / sa .arka 
Adv.. gAFr^impf tm-Pm Npm " Rm ^Nom 
;maiin " . verb ^ \ actpx* locat 
^o"\ "go^up" * 1 "ahlmal" "arc" 

- CThe antaals.vyerc going up into the arc two by two,") 

- ' --184- ^ 
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3. DEIGTICX--THE PMCR; W The deictics are four adverbs of location^ 
to the personal pronouns in Uiat^ey also have speakerrlistener orientation* They are:* 



DEICTIC 
iya 



iMfiANING. 



relAxed.pronoun orieotation; 



ako kami 



una* 



ina* 



iotb 



kita. 



imiyf r-;sanda 



[speaker].* 
[speak^« 
listeAer]^" 

[listener] . 
[other] 



(Vfiere— iic^^me'*) . 
C'iief e-«near you; . 

but; not far from me'*) 
(••tiiere--hear.you; 

but faifrbni nie**) ^ 
C'there--faf away") 

Aliese are the basic shapes and roots of ^the deictics, i^o matter how different other-forms 
produced from these are, tliey remain related to these basic forms. 

TTiese^delctics ate generaU^ prepositivelyf tHatfis, they come first In the clause 
to which. they belong:: ^ - • , • 

^ (a) 'l^siXaxlos?" ^ \ 

GTs Carl^cre?'^ . ' 

^Q)) "Una* -kimo.ro jialdnilya?'^ - • . ^ 

^ Cls thkWewiriter t hSire with jrou?^*) , ' . ^ 

(c) 'ln£_imjfw sa ibaBaw.".^ • : 
(?He is tliere; :up^teii:s/y 

N.B. This form impiies i^atjche4istenex an^ other party* are 
. close ta^each 6Ser,vbu!t'?xe^ste fromithe speaker ^ 

. (d)' :3^p|a:tav""^ 1 
, C*It is. stiir .over there; *") 

However, tfaey may be us ;d:in other positions, as well: 
(e) •^^wA^ 



PPt]pnot ha:e; p . . . \ . j 

(0 VSi jdsdhay i(ito> ; ^ 

("Joseph is ova: thereJ ") ^ 

other forms for these deicti%. exists along ^y^ith fornis, serving as other parts of speech. 

3, 1; A POSTPOSlTiVElgPJlM ismd is used whenever a "deictic^must occiir outside of 
the jnitiaLpasition'in the sent-ence, particulaxily when the particlig hay is not usedv The forms 
for this sub-class apparently are the fusion of;ro/d6 with the basic deictic roots: * * 



DEIcriCFORMS 



MEANING 



runa* 

rin(h)a' 
rit6 



diya 
duna^ ♦ 
din(h)s{* 
dit6 



(^'hef e'^-ncar me") 

C*there--near.y6u, not far from me") 
("there-**near you, but far from me") 
" ("there—far away") \ 



Examples: 



(a) "Ow^ riya si Nene\ " 
("Nene is nof hefe /^ 

(bj "Si Henry^ runa* sa bacay." 
: ("Henry is .there at home; ") 
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(c) * •'Gaesttfr baeS imfiw rln£ s* Inyo?" 

CDocsrft he live over there at yoiu: place?'!) 

(d) ''Sifn dit8 ro andang liaeiy?** ; 

* r Cohere over there is their house?") 



3,2.. AN ENffiHATICFORM of the deicti^^ 
bined witii the%ef erent class of nomWl*«ieictics,(see page 163):; ^ ^ A 
^ K ' MEANING 

("over here-^near me") ^ 
("over thdrer-near you, not far 

h:6m me"): ' I 

, f'over therc-^nfar you, biiiar 
from me") ' , 1 - > 

(••over ther e-?far away*0 



^EMPHATIC DEICmC FPRMS^ 

rikari dllcar.1 
riksiriSn- 

rikah^ 

zikat6 



dikarrfh 
dilcani! 
-dikatS 



These forms are used to emphasize a positiotfSr place. paxticiUarUy wh^ modon or der ^ 
monstxation is>volyed, They, may occur in any slot in thasentence available for adverbs, 
usualijr lnitifliy or finally: ^ ^» ^ 

(a) ^Ma-agi kitidij2t6*"' : 
! ^ ' . C'Letf s pass :that way. ") / . • 

0>) "Rikac^P icam/mahueit-klhyo?^ . / ' 

(•nvil L we wait for you bver-there? '*) ^ i 

(c) ' "Rikax£; eangakomahapit." ' * ^ . 

" ^ rru .iust d^op in over herej: j!0. \ ' > ' ^ - 

3.3. THE ORIENTATid^ * 
uTc n%t onhLused^vI^r^^ distaWeoi space. They^can xefex.also to the nearness 
.^^r^diSS^ed^ s^>cial relationships. They can point out conversaUonal ; 

distancb, as well as point dut^time. / | A/' - . V af; 

key obviously referred to space in our previous examples in sections 3, rand 3, 2. But-^ 
thei' can be used to show cbiversationaPdistance as ^.eeh in tl e following sketch of a con- ^ 

versation: * \ ' . ' ' . «m 

/ * (a,) '^ifii do opisin* it prdnsipal?"^ CWh^e is the principal s office? 0 . 



(*2> f sa pihik. V , >Just bver^ <«b« ^ide.!?) 

\^ (ag) diVar^n. - iW eon imfw?" ("Ah* ovir there. Is he tiere npw?") 

Note hoV?r&e form idto[in/(a2)i is transformed to dikkron; an^ 
pSson asking the qi;rstion xl.likes that the person to whom |:e is speaking ^^^^^^^^ 
iSoutd of tiie principalis office, he does not have to refer to nctua or Uteral disUnce any , 
more He may* nON^ refer to a coWsational disUnce, implying "over tiiere-rh ^ by , 
boti\you and meV. Both are iware of whatls being^spoken ai>out and the actual location of 
the pLe, so^-even if the actual disUnce may be far-rthe idea is actually near at hand. This 
is what we mean when wd refer to conversational or psychob^ . . ^ 

Psychologipal distance can be'sliowi quite subtly.- If Tarn compUmenting or talking about, 
a personxlose by, Icould show approval or appreciation wjth: 

- (bj) "Ay, si.Mardc ngari. .." . ("Oh,;thls Marde fellow.,. '0 

-18^- 
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But, I could subtly Imply, dissatlsfflictlon or disUke, of .the person bjr saying: 

Q>2) "Ay, slMarde)pfiar<5n,,/* ' COlT, .that M^cdc fellow, , J") , ^ 
(b3). "Ay, ?iMardengat<5...'Y , * . ' ' \ " 

Granting tliat the person.is physIcally\closc at h2nd> 6y usihg^dclctlcs which refer to thlfiss . - \ 
that are generally disunt,^ 1 can^ij^y a serious psycholc^cal gap or distance;; This is a V 
dietinct and subile way tJie.spec^k'eri^pf Aklanon can show dissatisfaction' or dislijoe tJirough* - 
thedeictics. * M^' ^^ ' ^ ^ * 

3,4. DEICTIC USED AS VARI^s:6tHER PARTS OF SP&feCH.. Althougft we-have dis- 
cusscd.tiie geic^ forms properko'cachjgrt of^ speech ii^ch individual section :inYolvn(J/ 
it ]vould be good to.review tliem all here, *1n order to see their extent and l^ieir iinpomnce. 
in the Aldan dialect: ^ . ' ! • ' \ ' 

(1) . AS ygRBS (seepage 116)— ' . 

•ariya .("to arrive")- « . 

^afuna* ("io go tliere [near you,,^50t far^lrom.niej') 

-arln(h)i*^ <"to go there [near you, but far from me]:*) 

•^dto • /."^ ^(sto go; mV^li:be on the^way**) 

(2) AS NOMINALS (seepages^^-63)-- , * 

ruya . -(ftWs'fviicar me*') ' ^ 

\ ruyon . /v("thatriTnc^Hou,<iiotfa^ 

i ran^)!*^ * , ' X^piat-rnear'^ou, but farlrom meV):. . . . n.^ 

^\ xat6 ' '("that-j*ar awf^^^^^ . ' / '""i: t 

-"^y.^ ' . N3. SeeaUtheothet fopnsand s^ 

(3) A5 ADJE(jnVESKseepage,180)--r ' " f * j> 

makara'V ("likJ this'V' , ^ 

r . , malcaron^ T-fike that;;) 

^1 makan(h)? ("Uketlmf') . . , 
makatiJ^ ^ ("like tltit") • , ^ I 

/(4) ASTENfl'ORALS (see page 1§4) \ . 

- - n^akartfn ("now] at thls ti^e^)' ' ^ . ' ; 

^ ' hinduna'^ . ■ cVter 6n*>) ' < / . .* 

"kaina. . " * C'earlier**) -^..-^'Kr* 
, ;v,t^batf*iSay^ ' (Vonce uponra timVif;^ ' \y' 

S(5^AS' l£M:ATlVESr^se^ 




The fact tliat^tlui deidijcs are'^a ^i/oial$ait o^^Aklanon '^^^ and that a good' speaking- 
ability of the diaicbt implfo^ a coinplete mastery thcih sl^uld'Be well .in ejddence from 
tWs a6<n^e'diart*. • \ ' ' - ♦ * ' 

/.Itli A' 




we have 
verbs 

cussinjj such elenieiULs. ^ \« 
' - . . . . ■ - 187 - - - 

." ^ • ■ ■ - / ■ 
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toko (^wUitti*?) ^ o 

Some of tiiese words; of come^ bdoi^ ^ sorexml p«m^<^ sj^tea^ 

r4H»£lTe bf m£QbcatioQ>;^ Hardly ai^ tqoC^^^^ Mid td be f inem* 

bcr.of lu^ Thexe ure somje rb^ t^ica^^.iued i^^ 

»^ lk; rgMa>aiciS:feay)6ia 1> . , ■ 1 -1 - / ^ 

llierb i^^^^ 

fopctlQi^l i^e^B^ cf an enTlr<mme& 

scMe kn^^ TJiese.w^ ^ 

xedselfiey * 
fqic: ©au^p^^^ >t^^e is a iS in die r^^^^ ^luflty^^^ to jS^caeni 

It^ jud it by a' lis^ 'IE^S^^^J^^^^'^V T^wfl/^^ ^f -I^^ ^ 

to.ri^c^^^ the wo^ld arbuod tysi w^^^'ti^ dTlix^g^^ / 

we mijust i^eak in at^nictures g^yix^d by the^la^^^ rial w«ld, ^fliere in 

tite Wcilddo^efi^^ (inB>giish) or'^^o, Jcu 

sa" (in Aidtinos^^geC j^ei ddiitwe^^^ qf tte language^ not ti^ iatw of the 

wo^ld. Tb/sf ar<^ tt^iimcfion^.wpids>^ -i^ie iayiB,^^^^ dtea«8€^ them in some di?^ ift 

Bjwicafly, fu^ ' \ 

of spee^^L^.^^ hut also hive a pMticito role cx fto^cm tp - 



siBtVelntheiiiSbce: Th.^^ _ , 

lional* Examples of to^ «ce: rsin^o^ CSyho^^^ •^S^TT^^^")? 

(2) MGUlJ^ EUNCrripN^^^ Mlwdcal mcw^ 

<mly have functii^Ml meaning. iSe fuxictidn nwirkcrs (W ££) good eiimpl^ 

this<. They u^te several meaidJigfi4;^emei^ sentence tQg(^her» they dp not cMxy 
spcx^fic meanlpg abpii the r^:w6rid itUi&ais^^ chaige the mcwiing 

if tihw^ lexical^W * , ^ ' , . 

^tiui-on'ku cakl \ ;(^i^ ^\caten by^ . ' 

i»i-6n it'^eajd ^ ' (f^t-wU^-?^ 

kaa^-on sa caKi- C*^t»wW<i^irtUrb^ 
Jkan^foeaki ^ ("^mah.w^^ 





is a reciprocal relaUonahip between function words and ian^ linguage creates tfaem so 
fjbax it cm clc^dribe the evci^ cxcator^ dependenjt pa this 

croft^et for iimhout^tiiem, languag^ wotddTn^ be nor survlYe* It may l)e possible to 

build short struct^ _ . _ \ - _ 

(a) ^ •lya'un&i'* f^rciyone Is hexe.'^ 

(b) n^^m sai - (TThcj^'are M 

"^(c); 'TOTprano Inilw nagab&i** file Milved dpxlyi'O 

but any longer and moie complicated structure is virtually Imposs^jle'withpu^ tfar jise of 
many function words^ln fatt, even in theibove^mplcs^^ f<Mm8 ^lan'! ; "sanday and 
••Imaw" dirry.theif iuiiction built in; so they atrrf tjnpe bf^por^nMnteati function word aiod c 
pai^ of speedh^y^Onc tern to define language^^ 

sounds in fqnctiobid pattejnis^ ; V " , r 

iai oJr^e.und%lined words: in;&^ followlngrexsunplcs axc^c^ fun<Xipn.w6rds, or* 
^havc SOTicthing to do with function.. The rc^dovlsieft ^ju4ge:tidelr basic i^portan 

~ (d) ' '^Si^ ro Jawo 1^1^^^ ' - , 

(Who is Bi^ pittsqn.^^ 
(e) * 7Con buk<fe it rondaya uk(fe rbnd^^ imo nga.ygustolian^ nang. - ' 

, gid baea^ ro Imb nga^nailafan?" - \ - 

you dotft want'this 0^ ' - . 

(0 * *Etesto matandarap ^pinio -;'^ jtton nga k omprpmlsp ag obrahpn .nimb 

dayon, ; ' ; "1^^ ^'^^r. ' - - - . ^ , 

, ^ (^ustsplongasyoiiremem^ 

^^i9toiti'0\ ' 

Even ihany. of the lexical words have iunctibn bound up wltlr them; The prpno^i^ are jmder- 

lined in the jtbove exaibples^ The Ywrbs abpve . 

are nptunderlinid, butVcU^coii^b^^^^ i^:^hofi^.cIauses tpgcth« tooifg^ 

,-aadthefefor>. sj^ a definite functipn. Thus, verbs, pronoi^ nomhial deictic, and the 
^iimctlon noWdass are porfaantciu in that th'^-have .bidlt-ln functioh along witi^ lexical-. 

m^ning/rand sexye to1^^ , - * . • ^ ' 

B. BASIC RJNOT ^ . . • ' ' 

1. THE BASIC l^KmiAL FUNCnON We have already <isci^sed.the ^ 

Uon: markers jised In substantiye cauittudionS;at great lecgtht and there is no need to repe^ 
ourselves. However, we recprdhere the page nutnl^s of bur previous discussions for refer- 
c^ce purposes : - sifej^cT MATTEIt' ' J \ PAGES 

Abbre^tioni^ * ^ 

Function words; - , , " ' 

^ The uses of tiie functipn markers Avith focus. 77ff 

y An* anaibgy explaining foe . . ^ ^ ' 

Cpbrdinatlon of functions in 90ff 

Tie uses.of the fu^/ction mark^o with caiisatives* ^ 102f 

FUNCTION WORD'S [comple^ ; 

^funning through aU slots imd functionB up t^ 168. 
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2l aiHBR BASIC IW^Cri \ 
2.U mwgi is thcPtijRALMARkiSR. Wc haYcdlscusa^rfitfimctiito^ 

\ («) ?Giiikmoii Mjaa rb mga qm^^ '* 

gOF-S/pcrf . A/^o Tm Pm IJpni ^ ' 

TO* actor go^l- s 

mi^tlgya!' 7 saSdk / ku mga baboy 
^^/gu^l: ' T/grb Am Pm . , Nbid ^ 
. i^^'^/ actor ^ ^ cqii.g. 



nSilnal^^ . 

c£ne. thougjithcpliwl miarkcr . 
"ISttker is gencraUy^iiBcd aad hdps clarii^ tlie iature of ^ cniimeratlaa: 




pUi ka. kilqmctros / pa 

Qp Bm _ ^N^^--Pipr 

^" n5Sr^7 """"topic , time 
niow man^- ndlomcter" •^sdll- ^"Libacao" 
rH6# roaiy kilometers yet [to go]to:libacap?") 

(t)) rdaywsua^ka migi*'' 

daywang ka unga* 
FNC»Im- Em;- Nom " 
Norn* ccmap 
"twoT, ^cWlcT 

(^o children'*) - 

(c) •^d(^ te i»bayo 
C^ee horses'!) 

>u (d) •^pueo* Jj^baeiy'' 

(e) "ap-at ka inaii6k" 
("four chickens'^ 



Notetbatthc.nsi Unking mrker can be used o^^ Howcrer. tf ^''"* 

■left «it/the nga nurker ifl" obUgatory. . 
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2, 3, ^ Is f UGATyRBIor a ilNKBR fufllDfiwy two scp/cnce elements togetharrpa^^ 
ularily nprninais to.adjectives or other noiriinals. irli^Hiscd in the same way that a.relative 
Is u§ca in EAgiish»,.such as •Vho, which, that**., I£ the word preceding n^' ends in any of the 
Towel isoundsi' /h/, glottal:/*/,, or /nAlthe aga my r^ced to^«ng and sulfixed on to tha^V 
preceding word: ; ~ ^ '"^^ 

(a): •\aw6ngmabuot" ' \ C^^pood person?) 

— - — Q)) •Ijatang-eaeaid" * ^ f^oungnian!) . 

N.B* T^ata^^ng eaeaki^ \ y ^ ' ' ' 

(c) ••maistang ungi?" \ Tsmall child*7 

•N;B. "^giaifs un nga unga* \ 
— 7^"^ (d)/4iny6ngtan^n" / \ ('to all of*y6u*7 " r 

' N.B». Vkinyo nga tahan" \ 
Aft«r all other consonants, the f 6rm n^ must be Vsed without contraction Of course, it ^ 
may be used without coat&ctlon in the case of the^abpve-mehti<med to 




t " (e) '!Mayadayad riga afilhdi^^^^^^ ^ (*^6od mornli^ 

(f) ^maistfrnga ungi'" - ' '^ f little ^Mld'*). 

(g) ^'roflawp n|a;bag?r6^^ iMn who just artiyed**^ 

The abbreviation for thls^Ugature is "Lm" and a.dlagpralm.would read as follows: 

(h) **Mayadayadt nga hapon kinyong tangn>r 

niayadayad , cga< hapon . / kjayong-; \ tanan ^ 
Adj LmV Nom .R/lpr6-Lm^¥Adj. 
modf. topic ihdlg '^podf;. ~ 

. - "good*? • ''^>afti^opn^ •^^^ •(all? 

(!'Ck)od aftOTOph to aU p^^^ \^ ' 

2,4.. it as a UNKER is homophonous to tfie it object majcker; Although i^sh^^ 
simllafities when used as a linker. or an objectlharker, ,its fimcdon varies :su^^^^^^ 
warritat its being treated as:a separate morpheme, .lie lt_ inthis^case is used as another. 
Ugature, bti.gefieraliy?in efferent sli^ the abovermtaalo^ 

(1) WeshaUsee itusedwith^^ . . [ ' ' 

(a) "Ayawitbomkardtt."" * CT5o not ^jnkjUiat.*0 ^ 

(b) •!Bak6n:imiw ttmanggaranon.^ (^lle is not richi") / 

(2) We have already seenit use^ 

<(?) •Indi^ timg>agp^ . CI worft^lie;'^ \^ ] ' 

(d) "bwa' jlng ma^^^ (•'You id not get ori7*Tf / , . ^ 

(3) It Is also used to'inark out and fuse an adverb* a relationship to a verb in the c^se 
where ah adverb is^notput initially in t^^ v / * 

(•) •Tu6tt\iyfmayid.r (•'Study, liard;'*). / * 

(4) It can also llnk.woi;da or.pbJirases that stand in complementary relationship to the verb: 

(0 ♦•Nakuslan ka it feamfg >^*^ C^You are shiveririg wjjth cold/ ^) 
W "^asaktan akd it durb> •• (1 was deeply hiuct/^''^^ j 



c. ibrreRROGA'nvEO^^ ^ ■ . : > 

liic int«rogaUve parficles^^^^^ pcwctmanteau cViirader s^ce they 
tOMidog (referring to something^ the real jwqrld) and aiid f imctional meiiing (asking a 
question)/ Th^, do two^ u4li«^. they/sta^^^ ask^ After the basic function m^k^s. - 

.ttwe particle^ » ';to^inpb impoitant bit the fundion words, since!questi6ris*«^^^^ 
^sic part of everyday Uferr^^ 'Hies e question parti^^^^^^^^ 

scnt^iie.viridus^^ andadverfiials, andMU^^^ 



(and therefore related to si /^'nday) ,. and &ose wliic^ a ^lout cornmon thing. 
rcUted fc) r^^^ , ... 
I,l*^4HE^re circums^nqesias^. 



the si, jSi9 ^ 



8in-b 
nanyo. 

^uoyP 



e] 



i[A|sbciat(^:fl^^ 



Notetiiat tiiey ; ar«elated tojie persbnal pronp^ -It should be npted 

ttot^e ihterrogat^^^^ wheneve^^^ ,e3qpected hi respbnse-to.a question. 

TTierefore,.,^^^ , ^ ^ / ^^-v 

, .^(a)- '' Sin-o rpMo^^^ ' . • . 

.( ^hat is^bfename?'^^^ " 



uses tiiel-article ^sin-fo^ :(?who^O,.ra^ Since tlw an^e^ 

texpected includes the s^^ Some foreigners, blan^jUinj^ . 

' the^cstcrn way^bf "a^^ it: "tAnoVrb imbng ngaean?" wHchis-nb^^ 

^Hdwerer^-such aUteial translatibh^aFbecpme acce^^ ^fj^' 
l&ct, andcanbe.heard.bn dfc^ currentlyjiccept- 
^ieV-(Xher examples^bf the!p^^ name Merxog^idrs axt: . 

fi>) "Gintar^^ imyo r^^^ ^ * - . . 

( TEi^/^hom was this -given?,"), ' 

(c): ' ♦Anyo i^-kahita diyoh?^' , , . . 

^hoae y fanet is thatrO^ 

.(d) •fk^jo naW y 
v C Tb whom should I' giye the money?") 

The fluotaHvfe prefix isihr and the ver^Vj^refix magingr. a re also possible.wi^aD^o: 

-(e); ^ ^Slnanyo? ." \ - 

^ C -mo said l diatj?^ • ' 



(0 VMagingahyb raya koh mtaihatify ima>y?"" 
r*Who'8e will mis be"if, he 'should die?'7 



C MVhose will this be if^e |hould die?'T 
1, 2. THE COMMON NpiiN/lI^TO in bn^y two slots: 

an5 

"*nano 



C*what");fr<^ic hpm^^ 
0>hat'0 [Aq^o<^ 



/ 



/ 
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AsyffLS already: mentioned, . these fqrms.are used to ask questions where ro or a common 
noun wduld, be used £d,the 

(a) ^>Ano rpnr: ^ (^batjis that^r)^ 

• *0>) ' n^anQ :rorimong:gii^ ( ^hat are^yp^ . . 

The quotative m6:cpheme kim£ hak been fused with ano ^yfbnn/^^cUtic Jc^ 

(c) ;^An<5;icun<5?r ^ pffM ' ^* 

(d) "Nianai^w kini6 im^w,^ ' C tlt i&b^^ 
2. VERBALir^TERRC^ IScce are^o.altOTa^e y 



the meaning of 'to do^'f also/^ question morphca^^^ the roots are 

which is basic.to the^Aklanon dialect,^;^^^^ 'Van6rbon^ ficom jliUgayngn^^ 
In active yse also. these ioots can be made i^o dther regul^^ 
modes and -focuses: , . ' 



(ajf V:6a4lfu .ka?^' 

(b) "Nagalj^sanda:^ 

(c) , . ^Aiinfe -moiraya?" ' 

* ' ' .allddn : : / ^o ", / ;raya' 
gpE-S/siibj A/pro * ^t^dec 
"^cQp-^Verb ' actor ^ goal 
. Vdowi^t*^ "ycfu" ••diis'* 

(d^'Ma-'aaisa^ ' ~ ? 

(e) ; ' ^r^ffrt ikiLw?" 

V ^ I>I;Br.<SuUye/verb u^^ 

(f) ' Ta^aifid irp pagdaea?^' 

^; N.B. CausaUye^ use. 

■ :(g) :^Mak^^ 



v-:c 



(•TW^a^ie .yoa doing7> ?) 



i^t? :did the^\d6.7<«ter^^y? '7 ' 
C ^l^ are you going ta do with. this?,'*) 

(hyiMtirtuithj^^ 

( "How do ^du feeir^ . ' ^ 

icw do : [you] ofay - [it]?**) 



N.B.t :Aptative pr.abi^^ 



/ (' Wbat^can you do hiere?'^ 



^' 3. ADVERBIAL lOTBRROGATORS.. tti^Gvttblar class of 

im:exttemely .versatile set,.xovering question^: <^ tibme, pi>ice.aiid nainncr . , 

1 THE TlKlE INTEBlROGATbRS; Ther^ are two timie intj^ogatiy^ i one r^eseiiing 
the past>*' ^kan"a" : CVhen [in &e pastWp^f^^^^ represdfrig the fi^ 
[in the future.]?") . E4ch pltiiem requlresy^^^ oi t^e vert?, though hin^uno is 

often usedalternatel^^^^ either the ifut^ / ' \ 

(a) ^ 'kahTOf imiw-magab^?^ . . CThen did he ajxive?") 

(b) "Hihnmo sandiL ma^^ C Wien wiil^ ey gp?^ 

(c) "Hinnuio- im^wjpaa)Ukaw6n?^' ;(^en is he.to ^aWk^ 
N.B.. iJJse of the^future condl^^^ Fo<5U8. 

3,2. THEPlACE^IOTERROGATORls>^ . 
(a) '^ifn kSi ga-^4o?" ^ . C ^fhett gkp you gobg?") 
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fr) "'^Siin riimo ginbi^ xd6r C ^here did ybii put the watchrO; 
3ne may also.use tBfConditic^ aspkt,;Particu^ past, to stress the importance 
3f the q^estio^^ ^ - ^ ^ 

(c) .^ i^ niagtel^^^^^^^ CW^;|ave you b^^^ • : 

r N.B;.^^Past cp^^ ' ^ 

. (d),^i&^ :C yihexe did he put:tfie ^oneyrO:- 

Ujn/can a^o'^mdm:^?wh^ or niqre^^^ when asiduDg.fqr^ , . ^ 

(e): "Si^n doimpng'haila-an?" ^ :C n^hich :bneido7ou ^ : 

if) ^ ^ifcteandahrdaywa :ro-g^^ Q- W&h bfcthe^two of; them jsrprettig7V), 

^ 3, 3. THB>iWn£K^ are of two sort^,. eqiUw^ 'SwHy^ and "h6w":6> 

ham-ah .Cyhy?");Xused%gen^^ 'n^Y^^^o?^^'^!^ 

pafnrsiii' (! Vhy? V)i[Used w^i^^ tPM^^f <^JnSl^S^^^ an^er)]. . . 

Ibftsi* : xrw^'7yo;[4ssd i^^ 9?^ . 

/ . < > hain*an] - ' ^ .\ ^ . f - ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ] ^ 

pa-an^: I C'lipw, ^ wto^^^^ 
pa*alfn C'hbw, inlw^ " — - 

V, V ^ / ^ - . " ^ ' . " ..- 

3xafnple9 of-^ese^eas foUow^^ ^ ,i ^ 

(a) / 'Ham'-an ihdi' ikiw mamunotr {C^h^,^aren*t y^^ ajohg?.^ 
0))/ ^Pam?at :iHdlV7?' ; ^ , . ^ ( Viut^wlQr^ m)^) \ 

"^ N^B:: 'Hie/con^ 




(9 ' 'Hamra^ -ta-ron?"' . J^^^^^^^^"^)^ 

N^B. Pareiithedc^l:ejqpr^^ 



[d) "Pa-ari6 o paghamb^^^^ ' 
^(!*How do yo^^^^ ' ^ j 

(e) "Pa-alfn hakon beobrahqn diiydn?^' ,( MHow} should I do.thatr?): 



4. THE: 



Examples: 



piiS " CWw manyr' or ?'hiow 

ilcapilfi \ C'what rai^ .^hatnuj^Dcr?."^^^^ 

man^o ("how/much?^[ofr^ 

:mauno' ;C'how/ of wW qiaU^^ -/ - 



:(a)r "Piii:kamo magmaean^od?V . .(^ 'How-many in your family ^ 

(b) . 'Uapil^ C ^Mt rank are you in:your^d^ 

(c) "Mahro ro mancSk-rigara?" . CTow-much ls this; chicken? V). ' 
:(d) "M|und;ro aMng;katam-ia^ (;:How.swegt is it?"). • 

N.Btf.^Litefa^^^^ 

(e) "Mauri6 ro imong patotyagV' , .( "H6w; are ybu?'^) 
N^BU~Litetally an^ 

These questions, with the exceptioiof example\(a),. are rcspqhd^ with adjectives • 
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p;. NEGATIVE^PARTICLES* 

These negatives also tank high on the list of important function Wprds^ even if they'are^ 
only four in nuihber* Each of them has:its own unique character and;u 

1. THE-USES:OF owah ' . V . -"^ . • - , ' 
:i, !• PAST TIME Whcn owa' is used with verbs, it generally sigxiifies the past ten^e, 

and is used with the past cpnj^tioned form;" \ ^ 

(a) '*0w5! pa ak6 fnagilabas;-' C'l^ ^v^n^t eaten. luhcK.yet/') 

(b) " ,6wa* kaintmagsimba kahappn/' ("We .did hot go to cbuicch yesterday 

(c) "Owa* niakou pagbakea ro isda* (?T did^ribt^ buy the fish,") 

For the sake of practice,, it should be. noted tWnhe aspect "changes from ppsiUve question 
to a negative a nsvv^: ^ ' 

(dx) "Ginhibaygah mp ak)5?" ('t)idLypu;laugh at me?"), c 

. (d^) * '0w^! nakon ikaw>paghii?aygi'. ;* ^ Q'No, . I^ .did.hot jlaugh at you> ") 

: (ep" "Nagbalik irnsRv?'^, . . ('IHas.he come back?;^, . - " 

:(e^ " Q^vd^ "ima>v 'ma^b ali^ ' " ^'^^^ he has:ri6t come back, "); 

^ 1, 2, PRESENT TIME. WhenowalUs used with verbs iii tiie imp it, generally, 

signifies the present time,, particularil^ , 

o (a; "Owa* kami ^baligj'a* it mais," ("We do.no t.sell coi^n. ") 

. (b) "Naga simba ka? . . . Owa * , ( "Are you g oing to church? ♦ ♦ i No* '*) 

1,3. LACK OF POSSESSION. CAva^ ^lolldwed by the it_-raafker is equivalent to the Eriglish 
Vdp(es) n^ Mye" of. '**6e \yitiiout^^^ ^ - , . i 

(a) "Ow£* ak6 Itifelo. " » - (tl dornot have a wristwatch .") . , 

(b) "Ow^! kami 'it ayam. " ' ' / ('tWe /dorft hav^ a dog; 'Q^ 

2. THE USES OF ihdi^ * ^ 

2, 1 FUTURE TIME . IndiV is used; with verbs Jn the futiu'e.conditipned aspect to denote 
thcridea of future-time: - . % v? ' . 

• . (a) * *Indi' ako. magl hapon cUkarj^.". ,(M will hot eat supp^^her e . ")/ 

; ,r ^*^) * lndil lnatbh -n?as ^yran ro Dyos it may^d, kon iya kitsr sa ibato ^ 

^ • ^ ' ^ . if kalijfetin.""" . " " ^ — ^ \^ 

("We cannot get to knb\y God \yell while we af e.hef e.i^on tiie eartli;") 

/ (c) yindi^ ^ninip igsiigid f aya. " r ("Ddn^t tell this [to anyone]. ") ^\ 

(d) "Indi* ka ma^6m kanS." ■ Q TDon^t drink tHat;.") 

Note that in this: future use, indi*^ cantalsp give coirimahds, asjn ex5mples.(c) and :(dX above. 

2, 2. COMPARISON OF indi* and owa* . Note how the future meaning of indi* can stand out 
as opposed to the .past meaning. of owa': in othenvise idenheai^stoteme^^ 

(ap . Vindi* tang magadtb sa Ibajay," ("1 will not go. to Ibajay . ") 
-fe) "OnjV tang magadCo.sa Ibajay. " ("I did not go to Ibajay ♦") 
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' , 3. THE USE OF ayay; " , 

^3, i VfTTH VEM FORNiS FOR I^GMiyf COM Ayaw is used with the past cbh- 

.<Ution4^ :forni,for negativexommands: / 

^ fa) "Ayaw mag tui)^ ( ;potf^ smoke,i^/ 

0>) . ^Ay^W4^g tuebto/ak6i'^\ . ( vb<Mi^t :Stare at^me,j^ . 

(c) ;^'A ygw i» " , . X' TPorf t ;drink< the Uguor , . ; 

3,2; WiTH it Ato VERB R^ ca;niiso;^:us«i: 
with tee it^-markM and the siriip^ statement of the yy:b root to g^ye a' native command: 
' N ^(a) ^ Wwit; si^^ , :C T)^t ;shdut;:^^' 

t (b)r r'AyiwHt ^ay C T)o&Vt^ lftugfa/^ \ 

4> THE ySE:OF bukoit Bukon is lindtedxo n 
sta^«?ts;ortnp^^^ . 
-l^.Ued;;but des^^^ i#olved. Nc^ejtie following: 

/ ^' ^ /(a). ^ ^uk<5n imaw k-Vhyg6d:" - v(f!He;isr-ndt:kdusti^ • 

(^) "Masklnjr^^ fiay biik^n inan/daydn'it^ ^ , 

:j(vEven ibxf ric^^^ / ' 

^cyAmiw ro n^giiaBoy^it bato? " ' . rtWas;he the one who airw.a\st6ner O- 

^ ^) tlkaW- ro naKabu(?e it kwarta r ("W'ege you the one who ^ot the money 

kote in exai^les (c) and (d);how bukon.i^ -"^"^^^ ^i 

lowing'the A^opic maxk^^^ ;Compare those^l^^ ^ 
(ci);"Naghaboy:iiii^wlti?at(|?'; * %CTOdihe throw n sto^^^ 
•'W:mari>" "^r, ' fe**)' . * 

(dt) "Nakabuoc ka it Warta figaron?" (•'Did you talce that money?"), • J, 

"owiVgid ;" ' . c fNot at ailj ;y 

/ 5. COMPAlUSON OF THE DIFFERENti^ Note the differences , 

In ineaning between ;the follw \ . " . ' * ' ' 

(aj) "Owa? eon:" , ' " * ("No mofei;") 

"^:N;Bi In' the sense 'T^ 

(aj) "andi^ eon.** - . ' . C;No n?orei;7 ^ 

N.B. Ih tiie comniand:jjp * ' 

(ag) "Ayaw eon, V \ " r%.now.r) 

NiiBr/Ina-^^tcon^'C^ ^ . 

(a4) •*Buk^n.,c6n." - (VNp long^.") 

N;B. In the sense: "It Is no longer icue" or Mt no longer applies — 
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E. TRANSEORMATION PRODUCTS, - , ' ' 

Only, tNVo in nun^bcr, the trcinsformntion i>rbducts weigh heavily in tlie structure and order 
of Aklnnpn sentences. Transformation products are little l^rticles that alloNv us to transfer 
the order or impact of a bnsic sentence >^ttem» either to simplify or tq eniplw size certain* 
, sentence elements. Tlicre are'Cwo very diitfereA uses involved for each of these particles.^ 

1 . . hajr^ is a particle allowing us to put any basic sentence element into the initial position 
of .a clause in order to give.it emphasis* la this regard, there are two types of transforma- 
tion: \ ~ ^ I 

1, 1 SIMPLE TRANSFORMATION involves the reversal of the bjsisic topic and predicate 
positions. K'ormally (see page 151) the original vord ordcVof Aklanon put the predicate or 
"news" of the sentence first, and the Topic or s^^ibject second,^ By. using this original 
word order can be reversed, as in tive following paured examples: 

(aj^;) "Rayaro akong ungi',^ . ' C^HiLs ^ my child.") 
- <?2) "^^ hay^^ondaya.^ CThis is my child;**;) - 



(bi) "Mahie rp singsing."' 
(b2) "Ro singsing ha;^ mah^e* 
^(ci) "Gwapo ka." 
(c^) 'Ikaw hay gwapo.'*' 



^TThe.ringfs expensive.*') 
(•The ring is expensive.") 

CyoM are handsomei-*!) 
C*You axe handsome. ") 



(dp **qinbaligya' nana ro anwang/ THe sold the carabao* ") ;^ 

"Ro auwang haj; giiJi>aligya^.iMuxa»" C'He sold tiie carabao. *') • . 

JL, 2. ElylPHASIS DERIVATION involves the ^xteng of any element in initial position of the ^ ^ 
clause or sentence which npnhally could n^occur injjdally, 'Oltehtimes,,.such a change in- 
volves grammatical changes as well: 

(a*) "Mataasromgftbae^y saManila\" . 
^ CThe buildings in Manila:axe highi^^^ * 

(aj •*Sa Manila' haj^ niataas ro inga baeayi" 
.rin Manila, welf the buildijogs are high.") 

' (bp "Ginballgya^' ro anwang sa Kalibo;** 

("The carabao was sold in Kalibo.*^ . ^ 

(b2) '^Ro anwang, hay ginbaligya* ion sa Kalibo.^ 

p*tho carabao^ well it was sold hi Kaiibo. ") » > v 

(cp "Hin-aga ma-adtoidt^*'' ^1 
C*Wewill go tomorrow;")^ r -—7 - - ^ * \ f ' 

(C2) "Hin-affl hay ma«adto kidl.** \^ 
^ ('Tomorrow, well we will go [d\en3.*^ 

r (d) •*Ako ha^ baU» pa ngani* / . 

(* *\Vell me— I'm still young* "0 
Note that this second use of hajr is somewhat equivalent to the conjunctive *\veir'' in i^ngllsh. 
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2 may is a particle which generally transforms bencfactive (Referent) slots into Topic 
slots,* oTbenefactive sutements into existential statements. Hieoretlcally it transforms 
the positions of the jro and sa phrases: 

•Roayamsaungi*.* . CThe dog is to the child. ") 

"Mayayamroungi*." CThe child has. a dog.") 

Of course, this refers to a theoretical or etymological model which is no longer in use;>et 
Se sSemeS typegiven above shows the genera, nature and- use of .may. Today, may has 
three distinct uses; ' . " , • 

2, 1 . EXISTENTIAL STATEMENTS are constructed with may. in initial position, wfth the 
meaning Vthere is" or "there was": , rj. 

(a) ."Maybaha'>kabi-i." ' ( "There was a flood last night. ") . 

(b) "Maypat^ysa datag." ('Therejis a dead m^ in^e-field.") 

2 2 INDEFINITE STATEMENTS. Aklanon does not have indefinite nouns or pronouns • 
nt^SusKomZ^^ "anyone" or "anything". However, the may. 

construction is used to denote such indefinite conditions: . ^ 

(a) "May tawo runa'?" •: _ C Is someone there?") • 

(b-) '!Maviva nga doktor kai'na." rThere was some doctor. here a 

while ago.") — ■ . • 

(c) "May akon nga gust ong makipagkita'. kimo." 
("1 would like to shew you' something .") 

2, 3. STATEMENTS OF POSSESSION can b,e constructed iii'Aklanon witli two basic focus 

or emphasis types: ' \ * ' 

(1) FOCUS ON THE POSSESSOR is shownvby putting may before the object possessed, 
■and making the possessor the Topic of the sentence: 

(a) " Maybaeiy -ro akongtiyo." r'Mv uncle has a house.") 

(b) " May man6k si Nanay." ("Mother has a chicken.") 

(c) "May kapuslanan ro anang ginhkmbae." ("W.hat he said has worth.") 
(c) " Maytinun-an giato . pero'owa* man imaw it batasan." 

("He may have an education, but he doesn't have any manners^) 

(2) FOCUS ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF POSSESSION is shora by putting may.bef ore a 
prepositive Associate (describing the possessor), and linking the resulth>g phrase to the 
object of possession with tlie nga-ligature: 

(a) " Mavamonnfflbaci^y ." (•'Wejiave ahouse . ") 

(b) " May ana tai unga* nga torumpo ." C The'child hasa_toE,") 

(c) " May ay Maria nga cagnat." (" Maria las a^fgye£. ") 

Plcaie refer to pagell44 for the various types of prepositive Associate .slots and f mction 



markers or words. 
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F. DISCOURSE PARTICLES » 

Discourse particles, including the enclitic adverbs (so-called because of the/position they 
occupy u. bheir clauses), are crucial to meaningful and idiomatic Aklanon speech. For the 
foreign learner, they present quite a problem. They are often extremely difficult to trans- 
late into English or to liandle in Aklanon, because they are idiomatic to the dialect, and are 
not found in English. ' In most cases they take months of practice to handle properly. 

Markers, we observed, precede the words or phrases they go with, and they give func- 
tion. Discourse partjcles,, on the other hand, generally follow the words or phrases they go 
with, and they give color— without at all interfering witii function. To the extent that tlioy 
add meaning or color^ they are somewhat adverbial. Tliose that follow the word or phrase 
they color are called encUtica or postpositive particles. However, not all of the discourse 
particles follow the word or phrase tliey influence; some go before the word, and some come 
at the very end of the clause. What is common to them all is that they. are particles andjiot 
really distinct parts of speech (in the same way, for example, that a noun or adverb is). They 
also color the speech of a person, however each particle with its own shade of meaning. 

1. THE ENCUTIC OR POSTPOSmVE DISCOURSE PARTldLES. The largest class 6f 
discour .^ particles is tlie enclitics.s Their distribution in terms of function and meaning 
is quite varied, but all of them follow the same type of word order— tlicy must follow the 
word or phrase they, color immediately. In our following discussion, many of the ^transla- 
tions are idiomatic to the^situation in English, rather than literal or even.accurate transla- 
tions of the enclitics.- [ 
1, 1 . THE QUESTION AND ANSWER PARTICLES are as foUoWs: 

. baei [question particle meaning "indeed?, .really?"] 

-a [question suffix, meaning "might it^be?"] ^ « 

man [generaljresponse particle: "also, too, so, thus"] 

abi , ' [answer particle: "but, take it from me", giving excuse 

or reason] 

(1) EMPILASIS IN QUESTIONS is given by the particle baea . Unlike Tagalog and Cebuano, 
Aklanon does not ordinarily Aise a particle to identify every question. However, a speaker 
gan put emphasis or surprise iiito his question with this particular enclitic: 

(a) "Sifn bad imaw?" ^ C'Where in tlie world is he?") 

(b) "Ikiw baci ro among maestca?" ("Are you really going to be our teacher?") 

(c) "Ham-anbae£?" CWell, why then?") - 

(2) OBLIGATORY SUFFIX AFTER £Un. AND ano. Tlie particle -a is most often suffixed 
onto roots connected to the question particles siin and ano . „ There is not a literal equivalent 
in English, and this construction defies any idiomatic translation: 

(a) "An(i. g adlawa makaron?" ("What day is it today?") 

(b) "Sifng lataha ron?" ("Which can is that?") 

(c) "Simg plnggana^^ing naila-an?" ("Wliich plate is tlie one you like?") 

, (d) "Simg tubi-a_d?t6, ucan uk<5n nav/asa?" '-^ 

("Which [tyiTe/of] watei: is tliat, rain [water] or NAWASA?") 

Note: NAWASA is tlie Philippine National Water and Sewexage Autliority, 

thc-localv^tervi'drks'. 
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(3) THE GENERAL ANSWER PARTICLE is extremely idiora'iulc to Aklanou aji^ has nc 
regular English equivalciir. Although man can soiretimes mean V*lso'' or^too?; Is used, 

more often. Almost every quesUon is responded b with this partlde. "I/x)k at 
following cross-sectiop. of a c^alogue to see the idiom of Aklanon: - > 
. (aj^J "May^dayadnga hapon/* (VGoodafternooa.'O . • ' 

(a2) "Mayadayad nga hapon man,*' ' QVood sftcrnoon [too]. , 
(ag) ."Kumosu ka?" vCHow are you?'') , . 

' v(a^) •^Mayid man, 'Si{n ka ga-adto?" ^ C'Tinc. Where.are you goi?!?:^: • ' 
(ac) "Sasine. Naila* to man mgcnxmAr t''To the movie. Would yoK;;.^ - 

like to come along too?")' . * " ' 

(^6^ "Pwcdeman. Mabagtas idti o masakiy sa tr%ikcir' 

("O.K . Shall we walk or ride a tricycle?")' •> x 

•(ay) '^Macapifc man- laDg. MabagU^Xang kiti." * ' ^ 

n^s just nearby, so Jetfs walk.") --^ • ^ ' . 

(ag) "Sigeman.^ / ' . \ 

Note that in the eight lines of dialogue, the response particle iis.used on five occasions,^ each^ 
time indicating some sort of answer, response or ajpceement with what was said by the other 
part;. This is the idiom of the dla^lect, ^iteraUy meaning: "This ijs my answer or feeling to 
whatyou just said." ' '\ . 

(4) THE EXCUSE PARTICLE, abl, is also used in answerhig, butVkh more force than^^ 
man . Oftentimes its meaning amounts to an excuse in the. sense of ^'but^ on the other^Kand' 
Spbut, beHeve me". Sometini(>s its meaning escapes any equivalent English idioms . ^ 

(aO "Ham-an owa* ka runa* kabi-i?"' ..fWhy weren't you there last night?") 

(a^) "Masak{tab'iak6.:" " ( "But [because ] I was sick.") 

(b) - "OwaV|^ak<J kasayod." ( "WeU, 1 just dotft know;") \ ^ 

- (c) 'TDaywaiig oras eon ro akong pagjwihueit kimo; sln-o ka gid abl?" 
• CTve been kept waiting for you two bourse; well, who do you think 

you.are?") * ^ ' . * 

(d) "Parehas ^ sanda. " " ('But they'are the saiiie. ") 

(5) THE APOLOGETIC PARTICLE, ^ang or ugang, .is a contracUon of the cpnjunctiYe 
ugaling . meaning "unfortunately". Using gng is a highly coUoqulal, and sometime imp oUte, 
way of responding: 

(ai) "Obrahaanay raya." CT)o this first.") 

^) "Hu-o^.\" C'Oh, aUrigfct.") 

N.B. Tl^s response denotes reluctance. ^ ' ' - , 

(b,)'"Panlnda(han anay." ("Go to the market now.")_ / • . . 

' (b^) "Hinduria! gang ." COh, all right,^but later on.") 

N.B. Reluctance in the response, 
(ci) "Nagsaca* ka?" CDid you make a mistake?") 

(c^) "Hu-o, indi*'_5gdnjLak<Jmagumau."(''yes, butl^ 
N.B. Here tlie particle denotes apology. 
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(6) DIRECT ANSWER PARTICLE. TTie enclitic ron is used in brief, dlrea answers. 
It comes from tlie enclitic ruyon, and literally mcaps "that" or 'to thaf 

(a) ♦•Ma-adto ka sa sine?" ^ C'Axe.you going tp the movie?") 
"hu-o ron . " C*Ycs, 1 am. ") 

(b) "Sin-o ro nakadarfg?" fmo was the^one to'win?'') 
"Ak<5ron." n^as.")*^ i 

Like gang, tliis form is highly colloquial. In the case of (bj, such an answer would be con- 
sidered proud due lo its extreme brevity. Formal Aklanon would not use this particle. 

1,2. THE TIME RELATED PARTICLES: . * \ 

DURAllVE ENCLITICS • . ' . - 

con ("now, *ajj;j»d^" [signKying action has begun]) 

jvi J' ' (Cstil^,^i^?it^ action has not yet terminated] ) 

. T?ME->I?>n3ICATING'I?NCLmCS " ' 

anay ^ ("firs?; -please; for a second; just a minute"), 
dayoh." ("consequently; ^ubsequently>therc»ipon") 

; » cagi ' ("right away, inirncdiately, quicklyU) 

(1) eon [a li^orphophonemic varian: of k aronf oy' na [borrowed from Tagalog or .Ilongo] 
ls:often translated "now, just, already". -^AcpjaJiyi it simpfy shows REAL ASPECT, that 
the nctioh has already begun. It could also mean, "then, at.that time" or even "by that time". 
It forms a class of duraUyp pa.vticles along wlth,^ since they are mutually exclusive. A 
clause containing con , qihnot cotitain g£. 

(a) "Husto eon." ('That's all riglit for now .") 

(b) "Nakakaou ka eon?" ^("Have you already eaten?") 

(c) "Liming kadag-on eon akoriya." CTve been here for five years now.") 

(d) 'Tapds eon don." ' ("It's just b een finished.") ■ - \ ^ 

(2) pa is a sustaining particle, often translated as "still" or "yet" in English. It denotes 
that the action is not finished; - o 



(a) "Owa* g£ nalapus." 

(b) 'tlna* pa imiw?" 

(c) •Tatloijangcras." 



C^Notjrct finished/*) 
(•Ifl he stiU there?") 
(•Three more hours. ") 



\ 



As was mentioned, pa and don are mutually exclusive, they cannot be used together In the 
same clausal Yet they are often us'cd in response to each other: 



(dp 'Taptls ka eon?" - 

(d2} "Ow4\£a." 

(cy) "Piia eon ring cdid?" 

(e2) "Biyente e syctcpa taHon." 



("Are you finished now?") 
C'Wotyct>")' ^ 

("How old are you now? ") 
("I'm still twenty -seven. ") 



(3) rayon [or its allomorph dayon] means "consequently, subsequently" or "tliereforc": 

Ci) "Pagabot nana, mapanaw rayon klta sa ba/yliay." 

("Once he arrives, we will (guhacgucntlyl leave for the beach.") 
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C) "0*1^" lW» ag.tapu3 eon <fayon .'^ (^usta itttle. while, nd tfaen l t 

(4) anay, which could be called fee "patience particle", Indicites that the action or time 
it refers to precedes or should precede another action or time. Its tra9sUtioQ to Ei^lish 
depends very much oif be situation involved,, since it could mean /^leise.^fifst, foi- a while;*: 

(a) ^llihghod anay ," , - . f Tlease sit doVm>'^ 

' . (b) 'Taw'^uiino. anay. ro kwaita fcakon>" " . . - 

> " r First , give me the,moAey^")t ^ ;k ' . \ 

— (c) "Hueit Maj^" , rWait a momentl *^ ^-^ 

(5) eagi , which mi^ be caUed the "impatjence partidler, /indicates tiiat the a^on < 
should occur or wiU occur Imme^ It is tra^lated irto Bi^^ right 
away; ftom the very beginn^ _ ; \ ^.^^ ^ 

(a) ^ilaea aato g eagi si PanHo;^ C*We will q ulcJdy recog^^ 
0)) "ICihahangean* ^gi^ CPOjyp" ieed tiiis^ 

(c) *^Mapanaw eagif kita?" rWili we leave imme^tely? *^ 

^ . (d) "Bul6k ea^ i:6 kodak ngar^>" rrhis camera was ldi\Bf from the 

very beginning. ") :: • . • 

1, 3'. THE QUOTATIVE PARTICLES are used in quotiiig direct speech of people: 

(1) . iajjio is a reduction of the quoUttve jam; anS the ^irticleano, meming "it is beUeved, 
it is said": %jsL5^dgid^in4fo andangobra." ' ^ 

( "They say that tiieir wcark is very good.") 

Literally; "It is Uidltija^ their work is very good.") ^ 

(b) - "Ro eanis kunS hay'dnr*a.'" 7 . : 

nt is said that the rice^field is theirs.") 

(2) makon is used to quote one's own - words or thoughts: ' 

J[a) "Da'lf lang makon ag umabltJt im^w." ^ 
CI said that he would b<r arriving very soon.") 

(b) "Mako' U nga pat^y ka costing." 

thought thr,t you were dead.") ^ ^ ' 

N.B; Parenthetical for: "Makon it aita nga paUy ka eon it imo." 

(3) maton is used in making corrections in a polite way, althougji it literally means - 
*Ve should say": 

(a) "Good morning". ."Good afternoon, maton. " 

(••Good moming^^. . .{you should say] ••Good afternoon." 

Note how the second person corrected the mistake of the first one 

by giving the actual correction and then adding thcparticle mato n. 

<b) "Matsa naakig imaw, ano?" • ("He is somewhat angry, isn't he?") 
"Matsa? Naakig nga mayad maton imiw^" 
("Somewhat? You mean he is extremely ajigryl**) 
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(4) mana is used in quoting the w.ords of another person, meaning "he/she said": 

(a) • "Maaeam mana ikaw. " C 'He said that you were smart* ") 

(b) "Masakit mana im^w;" ( "He .said tha t he was sick, ") 

(c) "PaTehas abi mana sanda bi samga abogado," ' 

(TWell, it could be said that t hey are similar to lawyers,") 

1, A. THE LIMITING PARTICLES .are used to restrict an. action or concept in some way 
or another, ' • 

(1) eang [or its longer form eamang ; together with lang or lamang, as borrowed from 
Hillgaynon or Tagalog] generally means "just", or '^only", but is used more often than its 
English counterparts: \. . , , ^ 

(a) "Safigkur6t eang ro habilin." ("|ust a litde Is left.") 
• 0^) "Nakaulfl eamang iScaw sa baryo, ma'ko^ta nagadto ka sa Manila*," 
("You'dmy went back tothe barrio?.! thougjit you went to Manila,") 

(c) "Sige eang," ' rjustgo'on/')' 

(d) ' 'Ikaw eang ro makahimo kar4," (TOnlj; you can do this , ") 

(2) mismo is a particle making a reflexive of a nominal: 

(a) "Ak6 mismo ma-adtoritrf," C?l myself will go there, ")^^ ^ 

(b) "Ov/iMkaw it kaitfilian? Ikaw mismo nakapanaw kabi-i?" 

("You did" net have a companion? You left by yourself last nlgjht?") 

(3) haeos is a particle meaning "almost, just about, barely". It can be used as an 
enclitic postpositively; "but it also can precede the word it colors: 

(a) "Ov^l* haeos it habilm." ("There is jusr about nothing left, ") 

0)) "Haeos human eon don," Htls abnost ready,") 

(c) "Haeos ngani' kueang fcamon ro anang swddo," 
("Indeed^ ^his salary' his just about insufficient for us.") 

(4) hingan is a! particle meaning ""likely" or "almost, closely": 

(a) "Owa* hingan. giato ittowo sa plasa, aynagucan," 

C*There are probably almost no people at the plaza since it rained.") 

(b) "Makara hingan do anang pa^canta." 
C'Her singing was something like tliis , ") 

N,D. Then the speaker would attempt to imitate the singing, 

(c) "Owi* hingan it sue6d do Ueagbasan." ^ 
CThere is likely to be nothing in the rice basket/!) 

1, 5, THE EMPHATIC OR AFFIRMATIVE PARTICLES cmpUsiSe a concept in one way. or 
another. Each of them has its ov/n particular color: 

(1) jgid is a particle used quite frequently In expression an action or a state of affairs 
as deliberate or intensive; , ^ . ^ 
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(a) 'TDuyonj^ ro kabantogin nga ,botll riya sa banwa 
OThat is definitely the most famoud hotel here in town;") 

• • (b) "Manamit gid do.pagkaon sa restorante'ngar^/' 

("The food at this restaurant is really delicious . ") 

(c) "Imiw jE[ld ro nagjjude it anang rel6. *• ' - ^ • . 
C'Hewas definitely ^the one who took his wristwatch/*) 

(d) "Mayadgid,iin^w>" C'He is very good,")' 

(2) ki' is a particle used to call attention to a point^or to assert something with some 
degree oTempha sis. An EngUsh translation of lt4s not always possible: 

" * (a) '^1 Anter'otaki." ^ ^ C'Now that is Antero,") 

nTb. The speakings is caUihgacteiM^on to a very '^^^^ 
acteristic of the person in question. . ^ 

(b) "fewapotjajd imiw." J - ( 'Notice , .he is quite . handsome.") 

<c) "Ay^wjd pageagsaxo^ga ungal." K i^x}';^^ . 
C 'Now, don't go chasing the children/^ , 

N.B. The "now" in English calls attention to the command much like 
the ki_ does in Aklanon. • _ ^ 

<d) *Taw-i,ki itabo* nga sabodro manok." : , ' ^ _ , 

( "Now be sure to give lots of feed to the chickens.**) • ■ » ^ 
NiB. The phrase "now be sure to" emphasizes the command much 
like the ki' does in^klanon. ' , o ' 

(3) galf_is an interjectional particle expressing surprise, generally used inTesponses, 
implying that the'speaker has just been reminded of something: 

(a) "Basi* indi^ pwede kimo>..Ah, pwede^ galf ." 

C'Maybe it isn't right for you, . * Ah, my goodness> it is all right^ ") 

Q>) 'Duyon jpli* ro husto gidnga sabat."^ " . 

( "Ah> that was the right ans>yer after alL ") ^ ^ ^ 

(4) nganl' -is used as an interjectory particle, e::pressing the certainty or truthfulness 
of a statement. It occurs immediately after the word verificd as.true. It can alsp be used 
in irritation when reminded of something which 3s already obvious or known: 

(a) "Ta-6 ngani* " / Q just d on't kiiow.") 

(b) "Owa* pa j?i Henry nakapanaw...Hu-o; ngni'." 

" C'Henry hasn't been able to leaye yet. . .Yes, I know. ") , 

(c) '*Sin-o ro ginpaabot maghlma kat<$7* . .A1c<J ngani* ." 

("Who was the one expected to do that?. .>I was the one .") ' 

(d) "Owa' gid nganf_it habilfn." C^here's nothing at all left over*") 

1,6, 1 NOTES ON THE POSITION OR WORD ORDER OF ENCLITICS. Although each of the 
enclitics is said to follow the word it color^l a problgn is introduced when more than one 
encliUc might be used. Which sort of enclitic iikes-pJeferencc? The following is an arrange 
ment by slot of tlie different enclitic particles. ^^Tliose encUtlcs written in tlie same column 
are considered mutually cxclusivef and two of them cannot be used in tlie same clause: 
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<1) (2) (3) ^(4) (5) ' (6) (7) (8) (9) 



(10) 

kun6 
makon 
maim, 
maton 




Note that the pronoun enclitic forms take precedi^ice over all others. Beginning with the 
discourse particles "the time particles pa or eon'; ^l:e precedence over all the others. Al 
others follow in the order cs listed. 



(a) •tOw4* pa ngani* jiaila' ako." 

' C3ut 1 stiU don't like [iti.") ' 

(b) "Maeagko* jgid hingan ro isda* , " ^ 
C*The fish is likely to be ver y large. "> 

(c) "Ginbalcae joo manlang abi rp sapatos?" 

' ('2HE yo'^ QP^y bought the shoes, ") - ' ' >■ - # 

■ (d) *Yosta*'an ta man amy mana ," ^ ' \ 

. rFJ^i" j5elarar?Ve^^ ^ ^ 

The use of enclitics is a common everyday thing in Aklanon. They add flavor and color 
to a convei'sation, and carry witb.them the moods and feelings of a, whole culture and a way 
of life. Hie overuse of them> can be humorous* Nonetheless, the following example— comic 
as it may be ^-Illustrates a child's way Df explaining ids procrastiMtion in getting his chores 
done to an angry parent. At the same time, this example shows a foreign lecrner the use . 
and positioa.of.several enclitics: - • / / / 



^ 1,7* CX5MPARIS0N CHART COOTRASTING THE ^iEANI^K3 OF SEVfilULENCU^ 
Altiiou^ given out of context here, the idiomatic English translations should hint at the true 
color of each expression: • \ 




•*0w£' pa eang gid abi anay nganl* makon naha*om, i^;" 
N.B. This example cjefies literal translation, but might be taken to 
mean: "So, all right already, I said I wasn't finished, but if you will 
wait a second. ..O.K?, ^ . 




AKLANON 



ENGLISH TRA1>SLATI0N 



Hu«-o, abi. 
HuK), anay. 
*HUK), baed? 
Hu«K), kufi6. 



Hu-o, makon. 



Hu-o» 



C^Yes,") 

("But, of course, yes/') 
CJYes, but Just a minute please.") , 
CYes, Isrft thsit right?") 
("They said 'yes'.") 
(•1 said, 'yes**") 



(••What you mean to say, of course, is 'yes* . ") 
(•*Yes, for tiie present.") 
(••Yes again.")' 




,Hu<*6, maton. 
Hu«K>, eon. 
Hu*K), man. 
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2* VARIOUS PREPOShWE.piSCOURSE PARTiCLES. Th«i^ paiticlea share one feature 
In common, thc^y come generally at the very beginning of their clauses [except for some of 
the modal particles ll8t<xi below]. ^ 

2.1. TliE VERBAL PARTICLES are used somewhat like verbs in that they express ^ 
tain quality of action or condition, ^ 

(1) ta-o Is homophonous to the verb "to give", but means "I do not know": 

(a) "Ta^konsin^oimiw." H don't know who he ia, ") ^ • 

(b) •Ta^ngani\" " CI just don't know l") 

•(c) ' Ta>6 k on sifn sanda pagadto/' -don't know where they went,") 

(2) abi is' homophonous to the enclitic form discussed -(^ page 200, but means in this 
case "give": • . ' 

(a) '[Abi anay ro kwaru, "^ CGiye [me] the money, pleased ")- 

<b) "Abiron/^ rOive [me] that/') 
Another form of this is ambj; 

(c) "Ambi anay ro kandela/' C'First, give [me] the candle.") 

(3) sige is a particle meaning "go on", "go ahead", "do it": 

(a) ^ 'Sige na. " C' Ah, goon. ") 

Co) "Sige, ag<Jd makita' U rayon," (^' Go on, so that we'll see/O 

(c) " Sige, putlan mo.pa." * ( VGo ahead, cut some njore/*) ^ , 

' - -I • • 

(4) pwede ; sarang and mahimo are particles meaning "ca:: do", "may be permitied", 
or "is possible". They arc generally permission getters or givers. 

(a) "Pwede nakon mabilfn riya ro akong mga dinaea?" r' 
C 'ls it all right- if I will leave my things here?'*) s 

(b) "Pwede man." ( "Sure, go rip^t aliead. ") ^ 

(c) "Sarang mahambae ron sa Bisaya*?" 
( "Can that be said in Vis^yan?") 

(d) "Mahimo nga akong mahueam raya?" 
( "May I borrow this?;') 

2. 2. THE MODAL PARTICLES. This class of particles, conslstixig of prepositive and 
postpositive members, is used to express in Aklanon various modes that are noc expreseed^^ 
in the verb. They are used in describing actions, and therefore have an adverbial character 
about them. > 

(i) basi' is used prepositively. It is a modal particle expressing stxong doubt or warning 
on the one hand, but indicating that the sUtement of which it is a part will most probably be 
untrue: ^ 

(a) "Basi* mahueogka." C'You mi^t faU.") 

(b) "Basi^ mauean hiJiduna'." , ('It might rain later on.") 

- (c) "Basi' i ndi' nakon maislan don." (*! may not be able to exchange that,") 
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(2) siguro and sigurado are uBcd prepositivdy. Each of them is a modal particle exprcs 
sing that an adtion will most probably come true: 

<a) "Siguro indi* ,imaw makapanaw,** (*'He probably can not leave. ") 

0>) "Sigurado gid n ga ma -abet rong cheki sa petsa biente* " 
CThc checks most certainly will arrive by the twentieth. '*) 

(3) kunta* is a modal particle expressing a wish^or hope that something particular niight 
come to pass: . ^ * " ^ 

(a) "Naila* kunta* ako magpariserba it sambatong kwarto sa hot^l." 
fl would like to reserve one room at the hotel. *') 

(b) "Tapds eon kunta* ro akong obra/.* 

f 'Hopefully my work were^flnished {by now].**) 

(c) •'Sangkurit kunta^ ro amircJe sa.saewae." 

f' P would like] just a little starch on the trousers . "> ' 

(4) giato is a modarparticle expressing that the statement ofiwhich it is a part will most 
probably be untrue. However, unlike basi' [its counterpart], giato* indicates total ignorance 
of the real outcome of the statement, though it does express strong, doubt: 

Xb) *Dimalas gid piato kita. " Q'We may really have bad luck. *') 
N.B. There is aefinite uncertainty as to whether it will be good" luck 
or bad luck. 

(b) *'irjdi! giato a.\w .riakabuoe it eksam." • - " 
("I might not : -Die tC tai:e tr.e cr^zn . **) 

(c) ••Maeayo* pa giato f on. ' C'lt still might be far away. '7 

(^) sab6h is homophonous to the word for "soap** in Aklanon, but as a modal particle it 
is used to express mild uncertainty. It is somewhat similar to basi% but is used encliticiy; 
and usually occurs in response utterances. 

(a) "Ano sabAi j:o hitab6! idto?** QVbat might happen there?**) 

(b) *'Mahambae sabAi im^w banung&i sa kamatayon ku anang ami." 
' C*He majj^peak about his father's death.") 

2. 3. THE QUALIFYING PARTICLES. Hiis class of particles is used to modify, limit or 
otherwise qualify a statement: 

(1) syempre means **of course** or **naturally": 

• W ^ 'Syempre -naila* ak& kana." ( "Of course I.like« her.**) 
(b) * 'Syempre malipay akc^." \ ( "Naturally , I am happy.") 

(2) matsa is a qualifying particle expressing some doubt about the statement it precedes, 
but at, the same time expressing strong sentiment that the statement is or will prove true: 

(a) . "Matsa imiw rato." (* 1t seems as if that's hib [over there].**) 

(b) "Matsa tcmprano pa, an6?" C *It must still be early yet, isn't it?*') 

(c) * *Matsa maue£n pa/* ( "It mi^t still rain. ") 
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. (3) maskin Is a particle mfeaidiig^"cvcn'' or •*no matter what^: 

(a) "MasKin Ikaw makahlmp karon-/' C /Bvra you can do tbat> 

Q>) 'TVede nga iya ako maeubog,. masklg sa sae^g cang. " 

("May I please spend the nlgjit here; even if Just on the CLoor/*) . 

(4) medyo Is a particle meaning: "somewhat, close to" or "i^lght"— 

(a) "Me^matuefip imaw kakon." ^ 
("He is close to hitting.me>") * • 

" Medyo mabahoe katon ro b&eiyi" ' * ^ 

f The house is somewhat, large for us.") 

(c) "Medyo nawad^'n kamf it suea*/"' 
1 C'We are almost without any food for our meal. ") 

(5) manga is a particle honiophonous to the plural inarker mga > but^in this function , 
it means "about, approximately", limited to counting or. telling time; 

(a) "Manga alas, says ro among initing." 

("Our meeting will be at approximately. six o'clock.") 

Qy) "Manga alas tres makarcJn," • -("It i^ about three o* clock now.") 

V- (c) "Manga lima kanda nammi^s^" fAbout five of them drowned/*) 

3. THE TAG PARTICLES occur at the very end of die clause.or sentence in which they 
stand. • Like other particles, they sometimes are difficult to translate into English. 

3,1 . ano is a question tag.particle with the meaning "Isrft that so?": - ^ 

(a) "Mahugod nga mayad imaw, an67 " 
C'He i? very industrious, isn^t he? ") 

(b) ••Bukrfn it.maeay8' oa bukid, ano?" 

(•It isn*t very far to the mountain, is it?" ) 

21, 2. ha is a question tag particle used to iirge a response for another person: 
(a) "Husto eon, ha?" . ("Correct now, huh? ") 

0>) "Mamunot man ako', ha?" ("1*U go along too, OK?") 

(c) "Sige, ha?" C'Come on. all righ^?" ) 

3, 3. ho is a particle used at the end of a sentence to attract another's attention. In a way 
it is an exhortatory particle asserting the wish tc\ comply witli or be complied with: 
(a) "Idtoimaw, ho." \CThere hejs, see. ") 

0)) "Abi anay, ho. " C ^ere, give it [to m^]. ") 

(c) "Antigo eon ak6, ho^" ( "S^ee, I know how to do it. **) 

.3,4. aT^ [sometimes speUed "ay"] is a particle expressing disbeUef or dirSipp ointment 

nt hearing something: \ 

(a) "Nakapanaw eon Imaw,^?" (" Oh no, ^e left already?**) 
Qy) "Naduca* ron, aT?" CWhat? lt>as lost?") 
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3,5. a isaparticleijscd'k'theendof asenteiKietoe^ 

Q'Qt, ;darttycu,'') 
n^orft, aw.") 
(c) "Indi* takon, a." ' (Tl won't do tiiat.") 



(a) ''Linti' kam6, a." 
,^(b) "Ay^W, a. 



4. DISCOURSE PARTOLES IN HUPINO. As^a sli^ diversioh-feom our usual dis- 
.cussion, ^ve are going to compare several of die Akianori particlcs.to those of PUipiho,, the 
national language. Our purpose in doing this is t>yo-^olcfc'tb show. to^the no^-FiUpino how 
crucial these particles aire to' alTPlulippine languages, and to show to otiier Eilipino¥how 
Aklanons^ress these same idioms, 'smce most Filipinos are acquainted with the national 
language. • ' . . » * " • » . ^ 



AKLANON FORM- 

abi 
anay 
baea,^ 
ki 

kunta' 

kun($' 
^ gal^ 
. gid 

giato* 

eagi 
- eamang. ^ 

eon ^ 

haeos 

matsa, medyo 

sige 
ta*^ 
pwede 



PIUFINO FORM '/ 

, kasf 
muna 

Sana 

daw/raw 

pala / 
. talagi 

yata* 

ag^d 

lamang 
* ' na ' 
' halos 

.din/rin« man^-nam^n 

tila 

nga' . 

pa 

yata* 

sige 

aywan ^ 
xnaari\ pwede 
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. CONJUNCTIVES. ' 
' Conjunctives arc linkers of a sort, but instead oMlnking s«.:nple words together to modir 
:ier fashion (such as nouns, and adjective, verbs and adverbs), they link'together el«nen^ 
J^^rdsfpl^iases or clauses) in a Way and with a meaningall their own. There are two types 
of conjunctives: coordinating and subordinating. 

1 COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS arcnormally used.to connect sentence Elements of 
the same grammatical class; for example, nouns with noun^ adverbs -ith adverbs, clauses 
witli clauses'.-'and so gn. • ' 



The most.commoniorms are: 

ag ■ ("and") 
. o'- C'or'") 
.ukon C'or")> 
kundi' C'nor; if not") 



apang C'but") 

pero ■ ("but"). 

ugaling ("but, on the other-hand") 

ay ("since, for, because") 



■ AH of tliese forms share one similarity not shared by the subordinating conjuncuons or 
the previous,' / treated enclitics or discourse particles: they must always stand betwe^Ae 
elements they join together. Subordinating conjunctions, we shall see. must always sUnd 
at the beginJng of the element with which they occur; and discourse particles stand either 
tmm^edijely bSore or immediately after the element with which they occur. Examples of 
' tlie c^rdinating conjunctions are; . - ^ 

/ (a) "Si Pedro ag si Carries nakatuon sa Manila?, " 

("Peter and Carl were able to .study in Manila • ") 

(b) "Naila* Ikrf magibi kinyo, £er6 may akon mar. nga obra." 

n would Uke to accompany Jyou, birt I also have my own work, ') 

(c) "May abo' gld,nga mga bisaea' sa Inakcanon nga hambae nga halfii 
sa Hiligaynon, . Tinagaeog ukon Kinastila' nga hanibae. " • 
("There are many words in Aklanon which come from Hiligaynon, 
Tagalog or Spanish. ") 

((]) ••indi' si Mario kundi* si Perning makasundd kinyo." 
("Neither Mario* nor Periling call fellow you.") 

2 SUBORDIN.\TING CONJUNCTIONS occur at the beginning of nominal or adverbial - 
clauses and fuse such clauses v;itli tlie rest of the sentence. All clauses built up around a 
subordinating conjunction are depcnden^on the rest of the sentence for completion; alone 
Uiey do not make complete sense; Sw^e of the most common forms are: 




'even though") . basta 
(•♦so that") busl' 
("even") intonsis 
("U'; when") maskin 
("including") pwera 
jamtang ('Vhile") 



("so long as: i>rovided that") 
("therefore, consequently") 
[variation of busd'] 
("even if") 
("excluding")' 



Some examples of these are; 

(a) "Aber niaaeam ka, nagasaci' ka man {con amat." 



(^livenjf you are intelligent, you do make mistakes sometimes,") 
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* / 

0)) *7^gobra it mayad a^ ^gamayad ro iinong kinabuhi* 
(^ork hard oo that yoxur life will impjrovc. '*)'-^ 

(c) * 'Da8ta ik^w» mamigot ak<J." / 

CSo lon^ as it is you» f 11 give permission/') - .— 

(d) "Akon daiig ohralkSi basta hin^aga buligaii mo man ako." 
(^U do that provided that you* 11 hilp me tomorrow. *0 

(e) "Blsin maiiggaranon imiw, mapainiOiisanon ag mabuot ifmfvr gihapon/* 
("Even if he's rich, Jse is still humble and kind just the same. **) • - 

(f) Hp mahugodlndi* paggutomon* bus^* kita tanan hay magmcthugbd man." 
(^Tbe industrious will never huriger'J hence we shoiild all be industrious, ' 

(gj-rra-^'konhln-uablnirfwinag;^ » ^ , 

donTknow Wh(^he wiUxctilxxi to tfeeir place/*) 

(h) •Tirede mia nga ikiw magpamug'^t/ masjdn mayad ka eon.^ . 
(hfou might still xrelapse, ey^nif you feel well now . ^ 

(i) "Matuman ro imong pagburft irlya sa eugt^', patf man sa kaeangitan.^ 
(*^our will be done here"'og/eaitb, fe^welLas iii Heaven /')> 

' (J) * ^Sajntang si David iiagasuedt, si Deato hay nagabasa." , 
nVhile David was wriduig|^^tato>as>rcaaingc!!)^, Jj^ 

(k) 'Tan&n pwexa ik^w r o hadLeahig sa imong mga pagkasaci* . " . ^""^ 
("Everyone excluding yo^ were the ones involved in your mistak^i^')^ 



With thif , we come to an end of our discussion about the,grammar of Aklanon. If we 
ftxe to take an over-all view of the purpose of thi^ijock, it has been^o find the structure of 
Aklajion spetech. To discuss how the dialect allows the people to^talt about the world. In 
^ihlB grammar we have obviously not discussed every word or every situation; but we have 
dificussed all of the slots . A grammar is not, of necessity', a word book; but rather a book 
OQ the structure, the slots-- the tagnj/emcs (as linguists call them)-- of a language. It will 
Be the purpose of a succeeding volurae> a dictionary, to discuss the words currently, in use 
In Aklanon today. At that time we will discuss what words, wliich for brevity's sake, were 
omitted licre. ^ 
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APPENDIX 1—A COMPLFTE LIST OF ALL EVIATIONS USED IN THIS BOOK. For.the 
. rcader*s convenience, this page is made to f . out so that it will be handy as you read the 
text. Just fold the page outv^ard so that all the ahbreviatlons will be to the right of the book. 



A/ Absociatc function; or Aputlve mann. 

oj: Ability Mode. modal 

actor* an actor. . modf. 

A.dct ^ an Adjective determiier. N.det 

AdJ ' an Adjective. Neg 

Adv an Adverb or adverbial. ^ • Nom 

Actor Focus."" v ^ 

agent agent of the action. j 0/ 

Am • the associate marker. Odng 

• answr. functioning as an answer OE 

assoc functioning as an. associate. Om 

BECOM/ member .of the majring*> verbs. par.g 

benef beneficiary^ of the action. past ^ 

c ' Causative Quality. , oerf 

cause calise or reason.* persn - 

causr a causer . Pm 

comm Command Aspect. , posb. 

cond stating a certain condition . poss. 

conf Future-Conditioned Aspect. pres . 

con..g conveyed objector goal. * ^prc 

ConJ Conjunction or conjunctive. Qp 

conp Past-Coriditioned Aspect. qualf 

consq a consequence. *</ . 

d . Distributive Quality. , reasn 

dec a deictic form. RECIP/ 

depn ' Dependent Aspect REL/ 

DISTR/ Distributive Verb Conjugation. RF' 

Dp. a discourse particle. Rm 

Ein ^ cnumerative particle. S/ 

emph."^ having an emphasis function. STl 

exist an existential. ^ ST2 

cxpt Expected or Immediate Aspect. ST*<3 

futr Future^ Aspect or time. subj 

g General Quality. surpr 

goal goal or object of the action. T/ 

H/ - . Happenstance or Accidental Mode. Tra 

ml Kiligaynon or Ilongo dialect. Tjp 

I/' Imperative or Comriiand Mode. imrl 

IF Instrumental Focus. v.comp 
impf'^ - Impcrfectivc Aspect. 

lnd.fr an Indirect object or goal. V.dGt^ 

Kin Klnaraya cUalect. verb 

limit Iwvlhga limiting-funcdon. 

link functioning asva linker. # 

Dn tlie ligature or linking marker. * 

locat the location of tlic action. ' 
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Indicates manner.^ 
a modal or mode form* - 
functioning as"a modifier, 
a Noun determiner.' 
a Negative Particle, 
a Nominal or Si^stahtive. 
indicates number . ' 
Object or Goal function. 
Odilongan dialect of Tablas. 
Object Eocus. , " • 
Object, marker, 
a partitive goal or object, 
having a past time f miction. 
Perfective Aspect, 
naming a person, 
marker indicating plurality, 
denotes a possibility. 
. denotes possession, 
having a present time value, 
a Pronoun form. 

a Question Particle. ^ ^ 

a Qualifier. ^ 
Referent function, 
functioning as ^fc reason oceans c. 
member of the makig* verb class, 
member of the ' mag* verb class. 
Referent Focus. 
Referent marking particle. 
Simple Mode, v > 
Stative Verb, Class 1 
Stative Verb, Class 2 [and so en] 
Stotive Verb Quality. 
Subjunctive or Hortatory Aspect, 
expressing surprise. 
Tc^ic Function. 
Topic marking particle. 
Transformation Product. 
. Unreal Aspect. 

a verb complementing another part 
of speech. 
• a Verb peterminer. 
a yerbal center. 
Dcnotcis position of affix. 
Zero allomorph [see page 94]. 
Artificial or constructed form. 
Final glottal stop. 
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